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Tae shores of the Po-Hai, 
never very. attractive at any 
season of the year, present a 
more than usually dreary ap- 
pearance towards the end of 
February. The low coast-line 
is featureless except for great 
mounds of salt, while the 
brown water is full of melting 
ice. To one approaching from 
the sea these coasts seem 
totally uninhabited; for the 
mud-walled villages hide them- 
selves in the background of 
yellow earth from which they 


spring. 
On such a morning the Anglo- 
Chinese Steam Navigation 


Company’s coaster Haiching 
anchored outside the port of 
Liukou in order to wait for 
the tide. The Aberdonian cap- 
tain, having been up most of 
the night, gave a final glance 
at the salt mounds which 
marked the harbour mouth 
and went below for a bath ; 
the remaining four British 
officers completed their various 
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tasks and dispersed to their 
cabins. 

The Hatching had little of 
the Romance of the Sea about 
her. She was painted a dirty 
brown, and her single black 
funnel was too long for sym- 
metry ; the upper deck was 
just large enough for two of 
the ship’s officers to take their 
exercise, and was shut off from 
the poop and forecastle by the 
‘ pirate grills,’ with which many 
steamers on the China coast 
are fitted. The passengers con- 
sisted of some two hundred 
Chinese, of every age and con- 
dition, who had spent the last 
three days rolled up in blan- 
kets on the poop-deck, and 
who intermittently crawled 
forth, like snails from their 
shells, in order to extract 
inedible - looking foods from 
mysterious bundles. Just as 
on dry land a stationary for- 
eigner will rapidly attract a 
crowd of gaping Chinese, so 
the Haiching, as soon as she 
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had cast anchor, was sur- 
rounded by six or seven junks, 
all anxious to do a retail trade 
with the deck passengers. 

The junks, with their square 
build, sturdy timbers, and 
lateen sails, presented a scene 
both picturesque and squalid. 
The crews of most of them 
comprised whole families, who 
knew no other home than the 
cockroach-infested holds; the 
stern paddle was often wielded 
by a thickly padded and 
ferocious grandmother, assisted 
by a vociferous infant who in 
England would probably still 
be in a perambulator; the 
paterfamilias and several sons 
would share the task of navi- 
gating the vessel, while the 
rest of the family would be 
employed on any task except 
that of cleaning the ship. Al- 
though every junkman is a 
potential pirate he is equally 
a potential victim, and 80 
several of the vessels surround- 
ing the Hatching carried small 
muzzle-loading cannon. 

The junks lay round the 
ship’s stern, and trade soon 
waxed fast and furious. Great 
quantities of sun-dried and 
highly scented fish were passed 
over the side in exchange for 
an incredibly small number of 
copper cash, while the prices 
of all commodities were settled 
in a pandemonium of sound 
reminiscent of Billingsgate in 
its most blasphemous moments. 
In accordance with the custom 
in these waters, no watch was 
kept while the steamer was 
anchored at Liukou Bar, and 
the upper deck was deserted 
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save for a member of the crew 
engaged in coiling a rope ip 
one of the ship’s boats. 

Suddenly, whether by design 
or accident will never be known, 
the man in the boat dropped 
an oar into the sea. At that 
moment one of the junks wag 
rapidly paddled forward of the 
grill, a rope was thrown over 
the side, and four me 
scrambled on to the upper 
deck. The visitors, who were 
armed with pistols and clad 
in undressed goat-skins, pro- 
duced a powerful effect on the 
Chinese passengers, who were 
at once thrown into a state of 
panic. Their terror was not 
diminished by the firing of 
several shots through the grill, 
and a number of them sought 
safety in jumping overboard; 
the majority, however, were 80 
crowded together that they 
could do little but buzz furi- 
ously like an agitated swarm of 
bees. Having cowed the pas- 
sengers, the pirates quickly 
made for the officers’ quarters, 
apparently guided by full in- 
formation of the topography of 
the vessel. 

The attack had been admir- 
ably timed and the British 
officers were all taken at 4 
disadvantage. The First Mate 
and Chief Engineer were snoring 
on their bunks, clad only i 
their woollen underclothes ; the 
Second Mate was shaving i 
his cabin, and the Second 
Engineer was moaning over 
crossword puzzle in the saloon. 
These gentlemen were one by 
one confronted with four pistols 
held by four dangerously shak- 
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ing hands and hustled ‘on’deck 
pefore they had appreciated 
the situation. The Captain’s 
whereabouts had been discov- 
ered by the noise of running 
water and the strains of “‘ Annie 
Laurie,” which floated through 
the bathroom door ; the pirates 
rattled the lock and demanded 
that the door be opened im- 
mediately, only to be answered 
by torrents of abuse in a lan- 
guage that they did not under- 
stand. The four visitors, after 
a vain attempt to break in, 
seemingly decided that time 
was pressing, fired a couple of 
parting shots through the bath- 
room door and bundled their 
prisoners overboard into the 
waiting junk. 

The noise in the bathroom 
had completely drowned all 
sounds without, and it was 
some time before the Captain 
noticed two ominous holes in 
the door and two correspond- 
ing holes in the bulkhead oppo- 
site. Ceasing his song at a 
point where he had declared 
himself ready to lay him down 
and die, he surged out of the 
bath, donned his overcoat and 
a pair of slippers and opened 
the door. A strange silence 
reigned on board and his shout 
of “ Boy ” brought no response. 
The Captain went into his 
cabin, put on a fur cap and 
sea-boots, and ran on deck. 

Seldom had he found him- 
self in such a predicament. 
The upper deck was deserted, 
While the poop presented the 
appearance of a heaving sea 
of red blankets, among which 
the unkempt heads of the 
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terrified Chinese passengers 
bobbed up and down. The 
junks, which had lately clus- 
tered round the ship, were now 
making for a shallow inlet 
known as Taishan Bay, lying 
west of the river mouth. They 
were near enough for the Cap- 
tain to see that one of them 
held several white men in 
addition to the crew, but too 
far away for him to be able 
to open fire on them without 
the risk of hitting indiscrimin- 
ately. Realising what had 
happened, the Master made a 
hurried tour of the ship, hunt- 
ing the crew out of their 
several hiding- places to the 
accompaniment of loud and 
profane cries. 

There were still three hours 
to wait before the state of the 
tide would enable the steamer 
to cross Liukou Bar, and 
the pirates had, thoughtfully, 
smashed the wireless apparatus. 
It being early in the season, 
there were no other steamships 
in sight, and there was nothing 
to be done but watch the 
square-sails of the junks dis- 
appearing among the shallows 
of Taishan Bay, until they 
were lost behind the waving 
reeds that line its muddy shore. 

The port of Liukou, which 
the Hatching eventually entered 
under the partial control of her 
Chinese complement, carrying 
away @ portion of the Customs 
jetty, is deserving of a brief 
description. Originally one of 
the marshy estuaries opened 
by the Chinese Government to 
foreign trade and residence in 
the middle of the last century, 
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it had grown into a typical, 
drab, dusty, north-eastern town 
with little of the colour gener- 
ally associated with the tropical 
Orient. Although the popu- 
lation of the port and of the 
surrounding country was pre- 
dominantly Chinese, British and 
Japanese interests had long 
been competing for its import 
and export trade. There was 
a Japanese quarter, with its 
own cinematograph theatre and 
its own rather tawdry shops. 
The large Shinto shrine and 
massive brick consulate indi- 
cated the size of its population. 
British influence was repre- 
sented more by the amount of 
shipping than by the number 
of residents ; 
street, where carts, rickshaws, 
and Ford cars struggled for 
the right of way, many of the 
shop-signs were written in Eng- 
lish. There was an ‘“ Optt- 
MIST AND SPECTACLES MAKER ” 
at one end of the street, while 
an announcement next door 
read: ‘‘ ALL OUR CUSTOMERS 
VERY CAREFULLY EXECUTED ” ; 
a toy-shop advertised its “ IRon 
Boat AND ALL KINDS OF 
JUNK,”’ and there was a poul- 
terer selling ‘‘ FATCHICKEN AND 
EVERY Sort oF WILD PRo- 
VISIONS.” With the rest of 
Manchuria, however, Liukou 
had recently become a 
Japanese protectorate, and the 
half-dozen British subjects that 
remained were pathetically 
striving to maintain a club 
which had been built in the 
spacious days of Britain’s China 
trade. 

The port lay on the west 


in the main- 


side of the Liu River and about 
three miles from its mouth ; 

being some distance to the 
north of Port Arthur, it was 
closed for several months ip 
the year owing to the freezing 
of the Liu. At the time of the 
piracy the estuary itself had 
thawed, but the water was full 
of large floes which were con- 
tinually breaking loose from 
the inland reaches and which 
noisily crashed against the sides 
of vessels at anchor. While 
the Liu was in this condition, 
only an exorbitant fee would 
induce the sampan men to 
launch their boats; for it had 
frequently happened that sam- 
pans had been lifted bodily on 
to a piece of ice and carried 
helplessly out to sea. Some of 
the more enterprising among 
the inhabitants would cross the 
river by jumping from floe to 
floe, assisted by that dullness 
of perception or indifference 
to danger characteristic of the 
Chinese race. 

The arrival of the Haiching, 
with four of her officers missing, 
caused a sensation equalled 
only on the occasion of the 
Japanese occupation eighteen 
months before. Cipher, code, 
and other telegrams were de- 
spatched in all directions, and 
the world realised that Liukou 
was on the map. The diminu- 
tive British Consulate, whose 
functions had hitherto con- 
sisted in maintaining friendly 
relations with the new régime 
while refusing officially t0 
recognise it, became the head- 
quarters of a kind of ‘ piracy 
committee,’ with the Consul 
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gs chairman and his two 
Chinese Writers as secretariat. 
The day after the piracy H.M.S. 
Cauliflower entered the Liu 
andiganchored opposite the 
pund, her commander being 
distressed at finding that the 
draught of his sloop greatly 
exceeded the depth of water in 
the reed-beds of Taishan Bay. 
The local agent of the Anglo- 
Chinese Navigation Company 
also appeared at the Consulate 
with a telegram from his head 
office expressing deep concern 
for the fate of the officers, 
put drawing attention to the 
faet that their conditions of 
employment contained no refer- 
ence to monetary payment in 
order to extricate them from 
any personal embarrassments. 
It became evident that a 
game of ‘passing the baby’ 
had begun, and the Consul 
wisely decided to fix the re- 
sponsibility on someone. The 
most obvious objective was the 
Japanese Consulate, on which 
he called as soon as he had 
seen the Commander of the 
Cauliflower. Unfortunately, 
the Japanese Consul, who had 
been shooting duck in the 
estuary that very morning, 
was found to be confined to 
his bed by some undiagnosed 
disease, and the British repre- 
sentative was received by the 
Vice-Consul, whose imperfect 
knowledge of English precluded 
him from answering any diffi- 
cult questions. This gentie- 
man appeared in sandals and 
a black kimono, and explained 
with great difficulty that his 
joints were extremely stiff by 
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reason of the exceptionally com- 
plex Buddhistic postures which 
he had lately been practising. 

It was a quarter of an hour 
before the British Consul was 
able to convey to his Japanese 
colleague the narrative of the 
piracy, and, although the town 
had been agog with the news 
for twenty-four hours, the latter 
politely insisted that he had 
not heard the story before. 
The British Consul concluded 
by requesting the Japanese 
authorities to take the neces- 
sary steps to obtain the release 
of the captives. The Vice- 
Consul said “Ah!” and 
sucked in a great quantity of 
air through his teeth ; he then 
delivered himself of a number 
of Japanese particles, continu- 
ing slowly and correctly, “I 
am very sorry for you. We will, 
of course, render all possible 
assistance. But the responsi- 
bility is upon the back of 
Manchukuo authorities ; if you 
will please address yourself to 
them, they will try very hard.” 
As the British representative 
was unable to address himself 
officially to the unrecognised 
Manchurian authorities, and as 
the Japanese had succeeded in 
passing on ‘the baby,’ the 
‘piracy committee,’ consisting 
of the British Consul, the 
naval Commander, his Intelli- 
gence Officer, and the Anglo- 
Chinese Company’s agent, as- 
sembled at the Consulate for 
a council of war. 

It was decided that Sub- 
Lieutenant Artichoke, being a 
qualified Chinese interpreter 
and the youngest member of 
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the council, should be charged 
with the duty of interviewing 
the Chinese officials of the 
‘ Manchukuo ’ Government and 
urging them to take action. 
Artichoke proceeded first to 
the headquarters of General 
Wu, the commander of the 
Manchurian garrison, which 
were situated in the old bar- 
racks on the outskirts of the 
town. The general was ap- 
proached through a succession 
of courtyards, the entrance to 
each being guarded by two 
sentries. The soldiers had 
long discarded the ragged grey 
clothing which they wore during 
their service in the Chinese 


Army and were clad in new. 


khaki uniforms of Japanese 
pattern. Artichoke was shown 
into a room, the furnishing of 
which savoured partly of China 
and partly of Woolworth’s 
stores; the windows were of 
paper, but the walls were illumi- 
nated by coloured cigarette 
advertisements. The some- 
what sombre effect of black- 
wood furniture was off-set by 
the antimacassars, several brass 
spittoons, and a tin alarm 
clock under a glass dome. 
Upon a large table were set 
bowls of fruit and suspicious- 
looking sweetmeats. 

General Wu entered the room 
attended by four villains armed 
with Mauser pistols and bowed 
affably to the British naval 
officer. He was a dapper little 
man with close-cropped hair 
and a thin moustache; he 
had been a bandit in his 
younger days, and like many 
of his contemporaries had 


entered the service ‘by the 
back door.’ He and Artichoke 
seated themselves at opposite 
sides of the table, and were 
at once plied with tea and 
cigarettes by the four armed 
ruffians. Wu, of course, ex- 
pressed himself as most sym- 
pathetic, but declared that any 
action taken by his troops 
would depend upon instructions 
received from Them. He never 
mentioned Them by name, but 
described Them by holding 
his outstretched hand about 
three feet above the ground, 
in the attitude of a man 
patting a small boy on the 
head. As there were a number 
of Them on his staff, the general 
invariably threw a hasty glance 
round the room before making 


this gesture. 
After several minutes of 
irrelevant conversation, Wu 


ordered two glasses of brandy 
to be brought, and, although 
it was just after three o’clock 
in the afternoon, insisted on 
toasting the Sub-Lieutenant, 
the British Navy, and the 
captives. During the inter- 
view one of the Japanese staff 
officers came in, the process had 
to be repeated, and little more 
was achieved beyond expres- 
sions of sincere sympathy with 
the Haiching officers. 

The next visit was to the 
police yamen, which was marked 
by the traditional red-and- 
black clubs, corresponding to 
the Roman fasces, that stood 
in a rack beside the gate. 
At the inner courtyard there 
was also a row of official 
umbrellas, each} one, bearing 
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the designation of the func- 
tionary to whom it was allotted. 
The Chief of Police was a portly 
Chinese in @ black silk gown 
and had little of the appear- 
anee of a policeman as under- 
stood in Western countries ; 
he wore the worried and al- 
most shamefaced look common 
to Chinese officials of the new 
régime in Manchuria. After 
the usual exchange of visiting 
cards, the Sub-Lieutenant once 
more sat down to an orgy of 
native cigarettes and weak tea, 
during which he pointed out 
that the British public looked 
to the head of the Liukou police 
to effect the release of the 
captives. General Chao lost 
little time in explaining that 
no action of his would be 
effective unless approved by 
the Japanese authorities who 
guided the destinies of the 
Manchu State; he had, how- 
ever, ordered his patrol junks 
to close the mouth of Taishan 
Bay, which would at any rate 
confine the pirates to a limited 
area. 

March 3rd opened with a 
further conference in the 
British Consulate, attended by 
the Consul, the Commander, 
and the agent of the Anglo- 
Chinese Company. As nothing 
had yet been heard of the 
missing officers, the proceed- 
ings were conducted in a some- 
what hopeless atmosphere until 
@ dishevelled figure was seen 
through the window mounting 
the Consulate steps. The meet- 
ing gave one look at his blue 
jacket and gilt buttons and 
suspended its proceedings ; the 
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Commander went to the door 
and shouted, ‘Come in.” The 
stranger, a small man with 
several days’ growth of fair 
beard and without either hat 
or footgear, advanced wearily 
into the office and sat down 
on one of the chairs. The 
conference realised that he 
would have little to say until 
he had been physically stimu- 
lated, and the Consul asked 
him whether he would like 
some breakfast. The new- 
comer replied emphatically that 
he did not mind if he did have 
some, adding that his last meal 
had consisted of a lump of 
dough at noon on the previous 
day, and was conducted to 
the Consul’s house. 

The stranger turned out to 
be Mr Appleworth, Second 
Officer of the Hatching. Sur- 
rounded by the eager faces of 
the ‘piracy committee,’ and 
revived by hot coffee and 
scrambled eggs, he soon gath- 
ered that he was the most 
important person in Liukou and 
began to talk volubly and in- 
coherently, accompanying his 
address by gestures with his 
knife and fork. At one point 
he stopped, fumbled in the 
pocket of his jacket and drew 
out an envelope inscribed in 
Chinese: ‘‘ Humbly present to 
His Excellency the British 
Consul.” “I forgot about 
this,” said Mr Appleworth ; 
“the head pirate told me to 
give it to the Consul.” The 
letter was handed over to 
one of the Writers to be trans- 
lated and the Second Officer 
continued _his story. 
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“We couldn’t do nothing,” 
he said; ‘there were eight 
of them in the junk and they 
all had guns; some of them 
wore Chinese soldiers’ uniforms. 
The other junks didn’t take 
much notice of us, and we tied 
up in a muddy creek about a 
mile and a half from the 
mouth of the bay.. They didn’t 
bind us or make us go below, 
80 we could see where we were 
going. None of them could 
talk any English and they left 
us very much to ourselves, 
except that they always had 
one man as a sentry, covering 
us with a gun. It was pretty 
cold that night, as the pirates 
took our caps and boots, and 
we couldn’t sleep properly. 
Just when it was getting light 
I noticed that the sentry was 
asleep, and suggested that we 
should try and escape. 

“The Second Engineer 
agreed with me, but the Chiefs 
weren’t having any; I reckon 
they felt a bit too old to run. 
Anyhow, Jack and I decided 
to have a shot at it and jumped 
ashore without waking the 
sentry. When we got to the 
top of the bank we could see 
nothing but mud and water 
in all directions. There were 
bunches of reeds growing along 
the side of the creek, but 
there wasn’t a sign of a hill 
or @ house anywhere. As we 
didn’t know the lie of the land, 
we set off in what we reckoned 
was the direction of Liukou. 
We walked for an hour, but 
still there was nothing in sight 
but miles and miles of mud, 


in which we sank almost kneg. 
deep with every step; it was 
darned cold, too, as we had 
nothing but socks on our feet, 
and we were almost exhausted 
with wading through that mud, 
Jack said it was no good going 
any farther; I think he found 
it a bit chilly after the engine. 
room. 

‘¢ Harry,’ he says to me, ‘if 
we go on like this, we’ll b—— 
well drown or freeze. Let's 
follow our tracks back, before 
it’s too late.’ 

“We then got a bit panicky 
in case the pirates woke up 
and started raising hell, and 
made for the junk again as 
fast as we could go. It seems 
funny to say 80, but it was 
quite like home to see the 
Chiefs again, and the sentry 
still sleeping against the mast. 
There was a bit of ill-feeling 
over this affair, as the Chief 
Officer laughed nasty-like and 
said, ‘I told you so.’ ” 

The Consul interrupted to 
ask how Appleworth had 
reached Liukou. 

‘“‘Later in the day,’ the 
Second Officer continued, ‘ we 
moved on to another creek, 
and tied up till evening. Then 
the chief pirate gave me 4 
letter and made signs that I 
was to take it to Liukou; he 
also chopped at my neck with 
his hand in a nasty sort of 
way. Two of the pirates took 
me ashore and made me walk 
along between them, one i 
front and one behind. The 
ground seemed a bit more 
solid this time and we came 
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n a few trees. After we 
had been walking in the dark 
for about an hour and a half, 
we got to a village, with a 
red lantern burning outside 
one of the houses. The leading 
pirate went to the door of this 
house and an old man with a 
peard came out. The pirates 
signed to me to go with him, 
and he led me along a narrow 
path through a lot of reeds 
util we came to a cart road. 
The old man pointed down the 
road and left me, so I walked 
along the side, where it was a 
pit softer, and got here this 
morning. I wonder if one of 
you gentlemen can lend me a 
clean pair of socks.” 

At this moment the Writer 
entered and handed the Consul 
a translation of the pirate’s 
letter. Although the crude- 
ness of the Chinese characters 
revealed that the author had 
not attained any great skill 
with the writing-brush, the 
style was irreproachable. 


“For the exalted considera- 
tion of His Excellency the 
British Consul,’’ read the letter, 
“the matter of the captured 
British officers has caused much 
grief and bitterness in the 
stomachs of these humble per- 
sons. Unfortunately, it could 
not be helped, and the reason 
is as follows. It is solely 
because your League of Nations 
has allowed our enemies to 
invade our country and eat up 
the people ; such things cause 
the gnashing of our teeth and 
the laceration of our inward 
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parts. If you will force Japan 
to evacuate the Three Eastern 
Provinces, the Englishmen will 
at once be released; thus 
international friendship will be 
increased and mutual benefit 
attained. If you cannot im- 
mediately force Japan to with- 
draw her troops, please send us 
the following things :— 
“6 aeroplanes, 
“20 mortars, with 2000 
rounds of ammunition, 
“6 field- guns, with 600 
rounds of ammunition, 
““50 machine-guns, with 
50,000 rounds of ammunition, 
“200 rifles, with 200,000 
rounds of ammunition, 
** 8 gold watches, 
“8 gold rings, 
** 50,000 yen in bank-notes. 
“Tf it is not troubling you 
too much, kindly deliver half 
these articles at once; the re- 
mainder should be sent at your 
earliest convenience. Please do 
not delay unduly, in order to 
avoid misunderstandings and 
unexpected consequences. 
‘““We respectfully wish you 
bright and auspicious days, 
‘¢ WILD TIGER, 
‘* HEAVENLY DRAGON, 
‘¢ MIGHTINESS, 
‘¢ FtyInG CLOUD, 
“ OLD TIGER, 
‘¢ BLACK SPEAR, 
‘“* BLack WOLF, 
‘““FiyInG DRAGON.” 


The majority of those 
present, being unfamiliar with 
this aspect of Chinese life, 
were somewhat taken aback 
by the document, but the 
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Consul at once got up, walked 
across the compound to the 
office, and drafted the following 
reply :— 


‘‘ For the exalted considera- 
tion of Wild Tiger, &c. 

“Your honourable despatch 
has been received and gravely 
digested. The friendly rela- 
tions between the Chinese and 
British peoples are of long 
standing ; the Consul is there- 
fore the more grieved that you 
have seen fit to lay hands upon 
the officers of a British ship, 
who have done you no harm. 
These Englishmen are of poor 
families, neither do they receive 
wages above that which will 
barely keep them alive.” 
inclusion of this sentence 
formed the subject of an argu- 
ment between the writer and 
the agent of the Anglo-Chinese 
Company.) ‘‘ How, then, is 
money to be found to procure 
the ten thousand things which 
you demand ? Rather let your 
minds be governed by wisdom, 
so that all things may be done 
with propriety. Men of such 
outstanding bravery and public 
spirit are clearly marked out 
for an honourable profession. 
If you will treat the English- 
men well, and quickly deliver 
them up, the Consul will negoti- 
ate with the local authorities ; 
in this way you will not perish, 
but may be enrolled in the 
Government forces or receive 
some other lucrative employ- 
ment. Thus the laws of pro- 
priety will be observed, and 
great benefit will accrue to all 
concerned.”’ 


(The 


The next problem was to fing 
@ messenger who could get jn 
touch with the pirates. . Uni 
their letter had been trang. 
lated, the unfortunate Apple. 
worth was under the impre. 
sion that he had merely hegp 
let out on parole in order to 
take back the Consul’s answer, 
The difficulty seemed for g 
long time insuperable, but wag 
solved by the appearance, on 
the following evening, of 9 
shifty-looking individual calling 
himself Wang Ho, who ip. 
formed one of the Consulate 
Writers that he was in 4 
position to get in touch with 
the pirates. Although dressed 
in the shabby, padded clothes 
of a coolie, Wang refused to 
carry the letter unless he were 
paid ten yen a day for his 
travelling expenses. It was 
realised that the messenger 
would thereby be encouraged 
to take as long as possible 
over his journey, but no other 
basis could be agreed upon, 
and Wang was forthwith en- 
gaged as courier. 

The custom of the country, 
and the welfare of the captives, 
demanded that the courier 
should by no means go empty- 
handed. He was accordingly 
given a parcel containing cigar- 
ettes, matches, several novels, 
some old copies of ‘ Punch’ 
and ‘The Tatler,’ a copy of 
‘Chinese Simplified ’ and some 
warm clothing. In addition, 
it was essential to carry 4 
present to the pirates; other 
wise the messenger would be 
persona non grata and "unlikely 
to survive the journey. Local 
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guthorities on the habits of 
pirates laid down that no 

nt would be acceptable 
which did not include sugar- 
candy, opium and morphia ; 
the edifying spectacle was 
thus presented of the British 
Consul diligently seeking out 
the sources whence these 
drugs could be obtained. His 
efforts were so far successful 
that Wang Ho, who insisted 
that his movements should 
not be followed, collected the 
pundles on a pack-mule the 
next morning and disappeared 
into the marshes of Taishan 
Bay. 
In the meantime, copies of 
the correspondence with the 
pirates were sent to General 
Wu, the Chief of Police, and 
the Japanese Consul. The last- 
named visited his British col- 


league and sprang the delightful 
surprise that the local Japanese 
gendarmerie were prepared to 
undertake the rescue of the 


captives. ‘‘Of course,” he 
added, ‘“‘the only stipulation 
I would make is that we 
receive your permission to take 
such action as we find neces- 
sary.” The British Consul, 
who knew very well that he 
would be held responsible for 
anything that the pirates might 
do to their prisoners in the event 
of being attacked, wreathed 
his countenance in smiles 
with difficulty, and politely 
intimated that the gendarmerie 
might just as well stay at home. 

The silence was not broken 
until four days later, when 
Wang Hof returned jj with a 
letter from the Chief Officer, 
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Parks, and another from Wild 
Tiger. Parks’s letter clearly 
indicated that the prisoners 
were seriously concerned with 
their possible fate and that 
their apprehensions were in- 
creased by the fact that they 
were unable to communicate in 
@ common tongue with their 
captors. 


‘Dear Sir,” read the mes- 
sage, “‘ This is to acknowledge 
with thanks the receipt of 
your parcel. Unfortunately the 
pirates saw the cigarettes and 
confiscated them, though they 
do give us one every so often. 
I hope you can do something 
very soon, a8 we really think 
they may do something des- 
perate. When the number-one 
pirate read your letter didn’t 
he half fly into a rage, stamp- 
ing about and swearing at us 
though we couldn’t understand. 
When he sent the messenger 
back he made signs which 
seemed to mean that he would 
cut our throats if he did not 
get a satisfactory answer. On 
the whole they do not treat us 
badly, and we are not tied 
up; I suppose they know we 
couldn’t get away. The food 
is mostly fish and very heavy 
dumplings; we would appre- 
ciate some chocolate and some 
Fruit Salts if you can get 
them. The junk moves from 
place to place all the time, so 
we have no idea where we are. 
Today we are about half a 
mile up a creek with high 
banks, and there are reeds all 
round. The ice is melting very 
quickly, and boats can go a long 
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way up the creeks. Sometimes 
we tie up near a small village, 
and the inhabitants all seem 
to work in with the pirates ; 
for instance, they provide sen- 
tries ashore, who warn the 
pirates if strangers are coming, 
so that they can put off quickly. 
Believe me, sir, these men are 
desperate and won’t wait much 
longer. 

“Thanking you in anticipa- 
tion, and hoping you are all 
well as it leaves us (at present). 

‘Yours very faithfully, 

““ TRVING PARKS, 
Chief Officer.” 


A reply was at once con- 
cocted, pointing out that a 
Chinese pirate’s bark was al- 
ways worse than his bite, and 
that, however prolonged the 
negotiations might be, Wild 
Tiger would be solicitous for 
the welfare of his prizes as 
long as they remained a sale- 
able commodity. 

The pirate chief’s letter was 
more difficult to answer, being 
couched in terms considerably 
less compromising than his 
previous communication. Wild 
Tiger expressed some annoy- 
ance that the Consul had not 
written to him as from one 
business man to another, but 
it was noticeable that he had 
brought his price down to a 
more reasonable level. 

“Many days have now 
passed,’’ he wrote, “‘ since we 
addressed Your Excellency on 
the subject of the three English 
prisoners, but we have received 
no concrete proposals, nor even 
an advance on account. This 


is really too vexatious. We 
must respectfully point out to 
Your Excellency that op 
patience cannot be further 
tried, and that if you value 
the lives of the Englishmen 
you will send immediately 109 
rifles with 100,000 rounds of 
ammunition, 8 gold watches, 
and 10,000 yen in bank-notes, 
Kindly send 1000 yen at once, 
on account, as we have been 
put to much expense in buying 
milk and sugar for the for. 
eigners. We earnestly beg you 
to pay serious attention to 
this matter, in order to avoid 
unforeseen misfortunes and to 
cement the friendly relations 
at present existing between our 
two countries.” 

The agent of the Anglo- 
Chinese Company had received 
permission from his Shanghai 
office to incur ‘* minor expendi- 
ture of an ex gratia nature in 
order to exhibit the unpre 
judiced interest of the Company 
in the missing officers,” and 
the pirates were accordingly 
sent a present of 100 yen, with 
the request that they should 
keep their prisoners in good 
condition while business was 
discussed. The pirates wert 
informed that their demands 
were exorbitant in view of the 
recent fall in commodity prices 
and were asked to quote 4 
more reasonable figure. 

The days that followed were 
full of anxiety, since there 
was little to divert the minds 
of the ‘piracy committee’ 
Each evening the Consul, the 
Anglo-Chinese Company’sagent, 
and two or three officers from 
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the sloop would forgather at 
the deserted club-house and 
play ‘Kobe dice’ for gin and 
other stimulating prizes. They 
would take it in turns to dine 
with one another, and the even- 
ing would finish with a final 
visit to the Consulate, in the 
hopes that some news might 
have arrived. H.M.S. Cauwli- 

challenged the local 
school to a football match, and 
were surprised by the aptitude 
of their Chinese opponents for 
the Association game; inter- 
national courtesies were further 
pursued by means of General 
Wu's call on the Commander 
of the sloop. The harbour 
was by now sufficiently clear 
of ice for the safe passage of 
boats,; and the Manchurian 
general put off in a sampan 
for the Cauliflower. Although 
he had warned the Commander 
of his intended visit, he chose 
to arrive in a somewhat shabby 
civilian costume, which induced 
the petty-officer on watch to 
believe that he was an un- 
licensed bumboat man. Gen- 
eral Wu and his staff were 
therefore informed, in very 
explicit and forceful terms, 
that they would not be per- 
mitted to retail silk under- 
clothing or cigarettes to the 
ship’s company, and that the 
sooner they returned to where 
they had come from, the better 
it would be for them. The 
discomfited officer was on his 
way back to the shore before 
the situation was realised and 
Sub-Lieutenant Artichoke was 
despatched in the pinnace to 
Make amends. General Wu 
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and his aides-de-camp were 
eventually conveyed to the 
ship in the pinnace, but his 
coming aboard presented a fur 
ther problem to be handled 
with delicacy. Political con- 
siderations prohibited a salute 
of guns or any overt recognition 
of the Manchu State ; Wu was. 
therefore received by a guard 
of honour, and entertained in 
the Commander’s cabin with 
such hospitality that he after- 
wards had no clear recollec- 
tion as to the manner of his 
reception. 

It was nearly a week after 
the despatch of the Consul’s 
last letter before a strange 
messenger arrived at the Con- 
sulate, bearing an envelope 
addressed in the handwriting 
of the Chief Officer. 

It was handed in to the office 
just as the Commander, who 
was striding up and down like 
a caged lion, had emphatically 
expressed the opinion that 
his ship would be as useful 
in Hong Kong as in Liukou, 
and was wondering whether 
the powers that be expected 
his sailors to roll up their 
trousers and wallow in the 
marshes of Taishan Bay. The 
Consul tore open the envelope 
and pulled out a _ pencilled 
note. 

“Dear Sir,’”’ he read aloud, 
“We have just had a very 
narrow squeak. The junk was 
aground near some mud huts 
and the pirates were sitting 
round eating their chow, when 
suddenly about twenty Chinks 
appeared out of the reeds and 
started shooting. The three 
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of us jumped into the hold 
and hid, but I suppose our 
pirates must have put up some 
sort of fight, because we heard 
them firing off their guns and 
yelling blue murder. We heard 
several big splashes in the 
water, and the shooting went 
on for several minutes. Then 
there was silence for a bit, and 
after that a lot of men seemed 
to be running about on deck. 
We looked up and saw several 
strange Chinks looking into 
the hold and pointing rifles at 
us. They made us come out 
on deck, and tied our hands 
together. I saw the bodies 
of two of our pirates on the 
deck, and one lying in the 
shallow water. The others had 
disappeared. The new lot made 
us go ashore and march inland 
with them for about an hour. 
We then stopped at a hut and 
were given some chow, which 
didn’t seem so bad after our 
walk. They untied our hands 
to eat, but tied them up again 
when we moved off. We went 
on walking all afternoon, and 
got to a group of mud huts 
just before dark. This all 
happened yesterday, which I 
reckon was the 13th, and today 
we are still at the huts. We 
must be about twelve miles 
from where the fight took 
place, and we must be some 
way from the bay, a8 we can’t 
see any signs of water. There 
is a clump of trees on one 
side of the huts, but in the 
other directions there is noth- 
ing but flat mud with a few 
bunches of reeds. Some of 
these bandits know a little 


English, but they don’t seem 
able to write. The chief bandit 
wants: me to< tell you he ig 
asking, @ ransom of 50,000 
yen for the three of us, and 
says he must have half of it 
by return of post. We would 
also be very grateful for a fey 
loaves of bread and some tinned 
fruit.’’ 

The Consul lay back in his 
chair and groaned aloud, while 
the Commander gave vent toa 
horrible oath and walked out 
on to the verandah. The Anglo- 
Chinese Company’s agent, who 
was about to show the Consul 
a letter from his Shanghai 
office stating that the officers’ 


. absence would be regarded as 


involuntary and that the Com- 
pany would indulgently con- 
tinue to issue their salaries, 
refrained from doing so. 

As a result of the British 
Consul’s representations to his 
Japanese colleague, a confer- 
ence was called at the Japanese 
Consulate and was attended by 
all those concerned, including 
Generals Chao and Wu. ‘The 
representative of Nippon opened 
the proceedings with an address. 

‘““We are very sorry,” he 
said, “for the captives. Al- 
though it is the duty of the 
Manchu authorities to effect 
their release, we have decided 
to do everything possible to 
assist. I have today received 
a telegram from Antung that 
two aeroplanes are being sent 
here in order to search for the 
bandits. Moreover, Captain 
Ota, of the Imperial Gendar- 
merie, is arriving tomorrow 
from Dairen, and will 60- 
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ordinate the efforts of the 
Japanese and Manchu au- 
thorities.”’ 

The British Consul heaved a 
sigh of relief and expressed 
his appreciation of the fact 
that positive action was being 
taken at last. His enthusiasm 
was damped, however, by the 
announcement that the only 
certain method of releasing 
the prisoners was by surround- 
ing and hunting down their 
captors, which would render 
it more than doubtful whether 
they would still be alive when 
rescued. Under such condi- 
tions, said the Japanese Consul, 
Captain Ota could not be given 
definite orders to effect the 
release, a8 the custom of the 
service would entail his suicide 
in case of failure. 

The Chief of Police then took 
the floor, and, speaking in 
Chinese, suggested that a 
Japanese flag be sent to the 
bandits, with the announce- 
ment that all the villages in 
the Taishan Bay area were to 
be bombed from the air and 
that the bandits would ensure 
their immunity by flying the 
flag over their hut. Surprised 
that this scheme seemed to 
commend itself to none of 
those present, General Chao 
relapsed into silence, and his 
face resumed its accustomed 
expression of benign vacancy. 

General Wu, without any of 
those gestures by which he 
usually referred to his diminu- 
tive friends, then announced 
that his troops were watching 
all the roads and tracks leading 
into the Taishan Bay area, 
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but that it was impossible to 
search the marshes without 
the bandits’ getting to know 
about it. 

The Chief,of Police now came 
forward with another inspira- 
tion, suggesting that the next 
letter sent to the bandits be 
accompanied by a packet of 
cigarettes containing chemicals 
which would give off clouds of 
poisonous gas on being ignited. 
As no great enthusiasm was 
shown for this plan, Chao 
once more resumed his attitude 
of silent and unabashed self- 
sufficiency. 

Next day two Japanese sea- 
planes landed in the river, and 
in the afternoon Captain Ota 
made an air reconnaissance over 
the Taishan Bay marshes. He 
was a _ thick-set, intelligent- 
looking man with a bristling 
moustache, the shortness of his 
stature being exaggerated by 
the length of the Japanese 
sword which still dangled at 
his side as he clambered into 
the aircraft. 

A temporising message was 
sent through the Chief Officer 
to the bandits, enclosing 100 
yen for out-of-pocket expenses, 
and making the same offers of 
Government employment as 
had been proposed to their pre- 
decessors. The original mes- 
senger never reappeared, but 
several candidates soon came 
forward with offers of their 
services at a daily rate. 

During the ensuing period 
of suspense another actor ap- 
peared on the scene in the 
person of Mr Oyama, whose 
mouth was spanned by a suc- 
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cession of gold crowns and 
his waistcoat by a platinum 
watch-chain. This gentleman 
handed the British Consul a 
card bearing the inscription 
“H. Oyama. The Upright- 
ness Society,’’ which revealed 
him as a member of an associa- 
tion whose varied activities 
included co-operation with 
Chinese bandits, negotiations 
for ransom, and certain pro- 
ceedings in connection with 
the sale of opium and other 
drugs. Mr Oyama expressed 
deep sympathy with the officers 
of the Haiching, and declared 
that nothing would give him 
greater pleasure than to take 
some humble share in obtaining 
their release. On learning 
that there was no question of 
aby ransom being paid he 
sucked air rapidly through his 
teeth and said— 

“Ah! It will be very diffi- 
cult. There are only two ways 
of rescuing the captives. One 
is to attack the bandits, who 
will be able to kill their pris- 
oners before the soldiers can 
reach them; the other is to 
negotiate for ransom. I have 
heard that the bandits are 
asking 50,000 yen, but if you 
will leave the matter in my 
hands, I will guarantee to 
arrange for the release for less 
than half that sum.” 

It was nearly half an hour 
before the Consul was able to 
persuade the would-be philan- 
thropist that there really was 
no intention of paying ransom, 
‘but at length Mr Oyama rose, 
emphatically refused a sug- 
gested interview with Captain 


Ota, and left the Consulate 
muttering, “ Very sorry, very 
sorry.” 

Shortly after this the Consy) 
received a call from Ota him. 
self, who requested him t 
conduct no further correspond- 
ence with the bandits, as a plan 
of action had already been 
put into operation. When ques- 
tioned about the plan and the 
activities of Mr Oyama, Captain 
Ota consistently avoided the 
issue either by smiling or by 
pretending not to understand. 

The week wore on and the 
lack of news told sadly on the 
nerves of the British ‘ piracy 
committee.’ The amenities of 


life at Liukou had once in- 


cluded golf, but as the links lay 
nearly two miles from the 
port in bandit-infested country, 
the daily recreations of the 
foreign community were limited 
to ‘ Kobe dice ’ and badminton 
in the club dining-room. Even 
80, it was rarely that four players 
could be collected. A chance 
remark made on this subject 
by Sub-Lieutenant Artichoke 
resulted in a kind offer by 
General Wu to provide an 
armed escort whenever the 
Consul or the officers of the 
Cauliflower desired a game of 
golf. 

A foursome, consisting of the 
Consul, the Commander, and 
Lieutenants Jones and Whyte, 
R.N., accordingly marched out 
of Liukou on the morning of 
23rd March, under the pro- 
tection of an officer and twenty 
men of the Manchurian Army. 
The golf-course, devoid of grass, 
was situated in close proximity 
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to the salt-pans, and the 
numerous hazards included 
mounds of salt, ditches, and 
purial - grounds. The last- 
mentioned were especially to 
pe avoided, a8 they were mostly 
surrounded by small trees set 
very closely together. 

On reaching the first tee, the 
commander of the escort halted 
his men and detailed eight of 
them as caddies, ‘‘four to 
fetch and four to carry.’’ Those 
who carried the clubs found 
themselves greatly embarrassed 
by their rifles, but eventually 
solved the difficulty by placing 
the weapons muzzle downwards 
in the bags. The remaining 
four caddies delighted in teeing 
up the balls upon enormous 
mounds of mud, and in darting 
after them, like ill-trained re- 
trievers, before the stroke had 
been completed. The advance 
to the first hole was carried 
out under the cover of two 
rifle sections, which took up 
tactical positions upon some 
mounds directly in front of 
the tee. As a result, the naval 
officers, who were uncertain of 
the temper of the troops, 
either sliced or pulled their 
drives ; the Consul, giving vent 
to a Chinese equivalent of 
“Fore!” drove a ball low 
over the heads of the left-hand 
section, causing one of the men 
to discharge his rifle through 
nervousness. The approach to 
the green was reconnoitred by 
an N.C.O.’s patrol, whose leader 
waved a red flag as a signal 
that it was safe to come on. 
The players were all square on 
the piece of dried mud that 
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served a8 @ green, but the 
Commander’s putting broke 
down under the strain of being 
surrounded by twenty chatter- 
ing, laughing, and jostling sol- 
diers, whose curiosity proved 
stronger than discipline, and 
who closed in on every side 
to observe the strange rites 
that were being enacted under 
their protection. 

Considerable sums of money 
had passed between the various 
caddies by the time the fifth 
tee was reached. Here the 
commander of the _ escort 
gravely saluted and requested 
that the players go straight to 
the seventh. His reasons were 
that the next two holes were 
very rough and required a 
couple of machine-guns in sup- 
port ; as these were not avail- 
able, he suggested that the 
holes be omitted. The players 
heartily agreed; in fact it 
was unanimously decided that 
half a round constituted a 
sufficiently arduous campaign 
for one morning, in addition 
to the risk of being shot by 
the escort when playing a 
dog-legged hole. Substantial 
largesse was distributed to the 
gallant fellows who had covered 
every approach by fire and 
movement, and the foursome 
hurried back to look in vain 
for further news. 

Two days after this, General 
Chao called on the Consul, and 
very confidentially informed 
him that he was proceeding 
on the morrow to the village 
of Li-chia-chuang, where im- 
portant developments were 
expected. Captain Ota was 








already at the village and it 
had been recommended that a 
British representive be present. 
Artichoke was accordingly told 
to pack a haversack and report 
at the police yamen on the 
following morning. 

The journey to  Li-chia- 
chuang was accomplished in a 
Ford car, which took two hours 
to cover the twelve miles of 
unmetalled cart track that 
passes for a motor road in 
North-Eastern Asia. The pas- 
sengers consisted of Artichoke, 
two armed policemen, and Gen- 
eral Chao, who had donned 
uniform and whose embonpoint 
was poised unsteadily above 
the buckle of his Sam-Browne 
belt. The country through 
which they passed was bare 
and flat, relieved occasionally 
by clumps of stunted trees 
surrounding a burial- ground ; 
there was little traffic to be 
seen, Owing to the prevailing 
fear of bandits and the season 
of the year. A few strings of 
pack-mules were met with, 
and sometimes a pig sitting 
up in a rickshaw just like a 
human passenger. 

The tedium was relieved by 
the general’s unceasing flow 
of conversation, by which he 
showed himself able to dis- 
course upon any subject, 
whether or not it lay within 
his ken. Like that of many 
Chinese, his knowledge of 
geography fell short of his 
other attainments, a fact which 
was illustrated by his descrip- 
tion of India as a peninsula 
joined to the mainland of 
England. His excursions into 
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European history were illumin. 
ating ; the French Revolution, 
he explained, was the cause of 
Napoleon’s downfall, and he 
was publicly beheaded © at 
Waterloo. Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
ruin was ascribed to his dig. 
covery of America and of 
tobacco ; becoming an addict to 
the noxious weed, he fell into 
bad company and was involved 
in the Gunpowder Plot. His 
end was obscure, but Chao 
attributed it to a surfeit of 
something, probably potatoes. 

It was nearly eleven o’clock 
when the car rattled into Li- 
chia-chuang. The village con- 
sisted of a few mud huts, a 
police post, and a large cara- 
vanserai surrounded by a high 
grey-brick wall. A police officer 
escorted the new arrivals 
through a gateway in this 
wall, and led them into a 
room in the inn. A fire was 
burning under the brick stove- 
bed, and the paper windows 
prevented the entry of fresh 
air, so that the apartment was 
tolerably warm. Oups of tea 
were brought, followed about 
half an hour later by several 
bowls of food. Artichoke had 
hoped to lunch off some sand- 
wiches that he had brought 
with him, but politeness com- 
pelled him to accompany Ohao 
with the chopsticks. His diges- 
tion took unkindly to the 
macaroni without holes, which 
forms the staple diet of this 
region, but the soup was not 
unappetising, in spite of the 
variety of vegetation that gave 
it the appearance of the bottom 
of a pond. ; 
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Soon after the meal was over 
Captain Ota came in, clicked 
his heels, bowed, and asked 
Ohao and the Sub-Lieutenant 
to accompany him. Crossing 
the enclosure, they came to a 
gateway which led to an inner 
courtyard. The wooden gate 
was guarded by two Japanese 
gendarmes with fixed bayonets, 
one of whom opened it to let 
the party through. 

The courtyard presented an 
interesting and unusual scene. 
Three sides of the square were 
lined with stalls, shelters, and 
outhouses, most of which ap- 
peared to be occupied,» by 
Chinese of both sexes and ‘of 
every age and condition. One 
of the larger sheds seemed to 
be serving as a kind of guard- 
room, for several gendarmes 
were sitting about near the 
entrance. Most of the inmates 
seemed to be fully employed 
in cooking, eating, and shouting 
to each other at the top of 
their voices, while a few vener- 
able old gentlemen in black 
gowns squatted in the door- 
ways, smoking pipes or roll- 
ing walnuts in their palms. 
Several ferocious -looking old 
women were screaming at each 
other in that high-pitched voice 
that indicates a friendly gossip, 
while a number of doll-like 
infants amused themselves by 
gambling with coppers in the 
dust. Seeing that the period 
known in the Chinese calendar 


a8 ‘The Excitation of Insects ’ 


had arrived, many of the com- 
pany were busily searching 
their clothes and discarding 
garments that had become 


valueless in the natural course 
of decomposition. 

Ota explained, in a mixture 
of vile Chinese and almost 
unintelligible English, that 
these were the grandfathers, 
grandmothers, children, cousins, 
and aunts of the bandits, adding 
with a smile, ‘‘We can now 
negotiate.” He did not go 
into details to show how such a 
representative gathering had 
been convened, but as the 
inhabitants of the country be- 
tween Liukou and Taishan Bay 
were all, directly or indirectly, 
employed in the pirate industry, 
there could have been no great 
difficulty in obtaining hostages. 

The inmates of the court- 
yard seemed quite indifferent 
to their surroundings and to 
their condition of captivity, 
but a number of them exhibited 
a natural curiosity in Arti- 
choke, pointing, and muttering 
“ Big nose,” ‘* Hairy One,” or 
“¢ Foreign Devil ”’ to each other. 
General Chao saw fit to explain 
to the Sub-Lieutenant that 
the word ‘devil’ in Chinese 
included many other forms of 
supernatural being, and that 
his nation had originally at- 
tached the epithet to Europeans 
on account of the esteem and 
reverence which they inspired. 
He found no occasion, however, 
to comment on the usage of 
the other terms employed. 

The night was spent at the 
inn, and on the following morn- 
ing Captain Ota left Li-chia- 
chuang for an unknown destina- 
tion. The Sub-Lieutenant was 
relieved from the tedium of 
long inactivity by the sudden 
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indisposition of the Chief of 
Police, who complained of the 
sensation of fire passing con- 
tinuously from his stomach, 
up his back, and out of the 
top of his head. He asked 
Artichoke whether he carried 
any medicine, and on being 
told that he had some aspirin 
tablets and a small bottle of 
iodine, insisted on swallowing 
two of the former and smearing 
a quantity of the latter on the 
various parts affected. Ob- 
taining but little relief, the 
general sent for the village 
doctor, an old man with a 
withered pigtail, whose appear- 
ance indicated his distrust of 
soap for medicinal or any 
other uses. Chao had by this 
time worked himself into an 
almost hysterical frame of mind, 
and the physician pronounced 
him to be suffering from ‘ middle 
wind.’ Ordering the patient 
to be put to bed, the doctor 
departed to mix suitable medi- 
cines; but before he left he 
drove a small needle into the 
general’s scalp, threading a 
length of cotton through the 
eye in case of accidents. 

That evening the Chief of 
Police exhibited symptoms of 
high fever and delirium, and 
the doctor was summoned once 
more. After a careful examina- 
tion of the patient’s eyeballs 
and mouth, he admitted that 
his previous diagnosis con- 
tained elements of error, and 
declared that the general had 
been charmed by a weasel. 
The physician, in no way per- 
turbed by the appearance of 
this unusual disease, once more 


resorted to the favourite 
Chinese method of acupune 
but this time ordered two of 
the inn servants to hold the 
victim while he pulled out his 
tongue and drove a long needle 
through it. Chao immediately 
gained consciousness and let 
out a piercing yell; the doctor 
only just managed to extract 
the needle before he broke 
loose and rolled about the bed, 
kicking and groaning. Eventu- 
ally be fell into an exhausted 
sleep, from which he awoke 
much refreshed on the following 
morning, declaring that he had 
no recollection of yesterday's 
happenings but felt very much 
better. While at Liu-chia- 
chuang, however, General Chao 
treated himself as a convales- 
cent, and rarely left the shelter 
of the inn. 

Not many miles away, across 
the thawing marshes, lay 
Messrs Parks, Bird, and Met- 
calfe, the centre and object 
of these operations. Ragged, 
bearded and unencumbered 
with superfluous fat, they had 
been kept in excellent health 
and hard condition by the 
fresh air and their strenuous 
nomadic life. Their recent 
change of ownership had re- 
sulted in their having been 
cut off from all communica- 
tion with the British Con- 
sulate at Liukou, and _ the 
monotony of their life had 
thrown them all into a state 
of apathy. The chief topic of 
conversation was the hateful 
good fortune of young Apple- 
worth, whose selection as mes- 
senger had been effected by the 
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toss of a coin. The comestibles 
provided by the Consul had 
long since been consumed, while 
every joke and crossword 
puzzle in the illustrated papers 
had been worked ont ad 
nauseam. The captives were 
allowed a considerable degree 
of liberty, but the bandits’ 
igilant sentries and _ the 
featureless nature of the coun- 
try discouraged any attempt 
to escape. There was a certain 
amount of going and coming 
of messengers, whose arrivals 
were invariably followed by a 
hastily summoned meeting and 
discussion. An aeroplane dis- 
turbed the bandits’ rest occa- 
sionally ; when this happened 
the prisoners were hustled into a 
hut or under a tree, and covered 
by the rifles of several men. 
Social amenities were not 
lacking in the relations between 
the ship’s officers and their 
captors. Although the latter 
had deprived them of any 
loose cash still in their posses- 
sion, they periodically doled 
out to them small quantities of 
pocket-money which they sub- 
sequently won back from them 
at fan-tan and other games. 
The nautical appearance of 
the bandits was enhanced by 
the caps and reefer jackets 
which they had taken from the 
pirate junk as lawful prize of 
war, compensating the English- 
men by lending them various 
sheepskin and padded coats. 
The night of April Ist 
had been spent in an empty 
stable, the thatched roof of 
which was supported by rough 
wooden poles standing deep in 


dried litter. Sufficient straw 
was available to provide thin 
bedding for the bandits and 
their prisoners, and even the 
intense excitation of the local 
insects failed to keep the officers 
awake. 

At dawn the captives felt 
themselves rudely shaken, and 
started up to find the bandits 
in a state of hurry and com- 
motion. In the thin light 
which filtered through the open 
door they saw that they were 
surrounded by half a dozen 
men holding several lengths of 
rope. The Chief Officer jumped 
up and turned to his com- 
panions. “ I knewit all along,”’ 
he said. ‘ Things have gone 
wrong, and this is the end. 
Shake hands, lads, and we’ll 
show them how Englishmen 
can die.” The bandits seized 
their hands and tied them; 
they then stood each prisoner 
against one of the wooden 
pillars and lashed him firmly 
to it. 

The Second Engineer rather 
hysterically began to sing “ On 
Ilkley Moor bar t’at,’’ but the 
song died down in the general 
absence of enthusiasm. Bound 
to the poles by ropes round 
their necks, waists, and ankles, 
the captives began to speculate, 
not without considerable con- 
cern, on their possible fate. 
Stories of unpleasant Chinese 
devices flitted rapidly through 
their minds, and the Second 
Engineer went so far as to 
whisper huskily, ‘ It’s tickling 
to death, that’s what it’s goin’ 
to be. But they’ll not get us to 
blubber, will they, lads ? ” 
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The bandits silently com- 
pleted their task and withdrew, 
closing the stable door behind 
them. A deathly and oppres- 
sive silence reigned for about 
five minutes, during which the 
captives were too perplexed to 
speak. They began to wriggle 
in their bonds, but found them- 
selves too firmly pinioned to 
effect any loosening of the 
ropes. They strained their 
ears to listen, but the absence 
of any sound indicated that 
their late captors had left the 
vicinity. 

Some ten minutes had elapsed 
after the departure of the ban- 
dits when a number of shots 
were fired just outside. The 
stable door burst open and in 
came Captain Ota, followed by 


a posse of Manchurian polige, 
Seldom had such a transaction 
been carried out so neatly ; 
the gendarme, his bronzed fage 
beaming with delight, drew his 
sword and dramatically severed 
the cords which bound the 
erstwhile captives. Clicking his 
heels together, he then gave 
vent to a short speech. “ Under 
instructions of Imperial Jap. 
anese Government,” he an- 
nounced, ‘‘I have the honour 
to declare you rescued by the 
Manchurian authorities.” 

“¢ Breakfast ! ”’ exclaimed 
Parks and Bird, almost with 
one breath. 

‘A bath ! ”’ added Metcalfe, 

Captain Ota bowed gravely. 

‘‘T am very sorry for you,” 
he said. 
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THE PIED PIPER OF DIPPER OREEK. 


BY THOMAS H. BRADDALL. 


GOVERNMENT literature is 
never very cheerful stuff, but 
to me the most depressing 
feature is its neglect of romantic 
opportunity. The ‘Canada 
Year Book ’ is a case in point. 
It tells you, for instance, that 
thirty-two thousand Canadians 
of Scottish descent retain a 
speaking acquaintance with the 
Gaelic, and that ‘24,303’ of 
them lived in Nova Scotia in 
the year 1931. You perceive 
an oasis in the statistical 
Sahara. But your hopes are 
dashed at once; for the dis- 
appointing document utterly 
fails to mention that the odd 
‘three’ consisted of Jimmie 
M‘Gregor, Mary MacDonald 
Jackson, and her brother Rod- 
erick John Little-Sandy Mac- 
Donald, or that the trio played 
certain important réles in the 
mournful affair at Dipper Creek. 
It is like a pianist giving you 
the opening bars of ‘‘ Chanson 
Triste”? and then shouting 
“Mum’s the word!” in a 
hoarse governmental voice. 
However, if the King’s Printer 
has given a truce to senti- 
ment, I have not, and my 
poor pen must take up the 
tale where his makes such an 
arbitrary stop. 

Two of the réles were minor 
ones, for Mary Jackson was, 
after all, only the mother of 
young Malcolm, and Jimmie 
M‘Gregor did not even appear 


in person; but nobody can 
deny that Roddie John was 
the chief actor in the piece. 
All three hailed from the island 
of Cape Breton, which may be 
described faithfully as the 
Highlands of New Scotland. 
It is a charming country, very 
like the Old Land, with misty 
mountains, deep lochs, and 
barren moors, all intimately 
related to the sea; and it was 
settled by sheep-evicted crofters 
and stern old veterans of Prince 
Charlie’s army during the tragic 
years after the Forty-five. Pro- 
gress has set its grimy print 
upon the island in the region 
of the mines, where Scot rubs 
shoulders with the assorted 
European nationalities amiably 
classified by the Canadian as 
‘bohunk,’ as well as with 
citizens of English, Irish, and 
French descent. But in the 
lovely glens that run down 
from the stony hills to the 
sea, “ still the blood is strong, 
the heart is Highland,” and 
there the old traditions and 
customs, the old songs and the 
old music, the old names and 
the old language flourish after 
all the long decades of exile. 
In these glens many of the 
people speak Gaelic with more 
fluency than English, and 
church services are common 
where the minister preaches 
his sermon in the ancient 
tongue and the wooden walls 
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ring with a chorus of Gaelic 
hymns. 

Pine County, on the other 
hand, forms part of southern 
Nova Scotia, which is probably 
the lowest of New Scotland’s 
Lowlands. Its inhabitants are 
descended variously from the 
Pilgrim Fathers, from English, 
Scots, and Germans discharged 
from the army after the Ameri- 
can wars, and from the stout 
Loyalists who followed the flag 
northward after the peace of 
783. The lone Scottish settle- 
ment at Duncan’s Corner has 
preserved little more than the 
family names, and the old 
speech and traditions are as 
dead as Bonnie Dundee. When 
Roddie John Little-Sandy Mac- 
Donald came down from his 
Cape Breton glen to live in 
Dipper Creek with his widowed 
sister and her son, he felt like 
@® grey and very masculine 
Ruth amid the alien corn. 
Even young Malcolm, his irre- 
verent nephew, had no Gazlic 
beyond a few disjointed phrases. 
‘“‘1’m surprised your mother 
didn’t drill it into ye,” he said 
dourly. ‘“ But there. That’s 
what comes o’ Mary marryin’ 
a man of English descent. 
Not that I’d anything agin 
your father, mind ye, Malcolm. 
He was a very fine man, an’ 
it’s a pity he didn’t take a 
stick to ye more often.”’ 

Malcolm had assumed man- 
agement of the little sawmill 
after his father’s death. It 
hummed and whined busily at 
the head of the creek, where a 
small river rushed down to 
the sea, and turned out a 


respectable quantity of laths, 
barrel staves, shingles, and 
plain lumber in the course of g 
year. The mill-hands were 
the pleasant slow-moving Ping 
County men who had worked 
for Malcolm’s easy-going father, 
and their life remained an easy- 
going affair until Roddie John 
came down upon them like a 
wolf on the fold. Roddie John’s 
notion of work, acquired in a 
lifetime of farming on the 
barren slopes of Glenaladale, 
was something strange and 
uncomfortable to Dipper Creek. 
He appointed himself straw- 
boss of the mill, blew the 
whistle punctually at six in 
the morning, kept thirty Pine 
County noses to various grind- 
stones all day and let them go 
reluctantly at six in the even- 
ing. Had the self-appointed 
boss been other than Roddie 
John, or the owner anyone but 
young Malcolm, they would 
have quit the job on the first 
day, in the independent Pine 
County fashion. But Malcolm 
was popular, and Roddie John’s 
advent enabled him to spend 
more time at the selling end 
of the business, where it was 
needed most. And Roddie 
John, ready and eager to put 
his big bony hands to aby 
part of the work, was the only 
sort of man who could have 
driven them. “ Ain’t afraid 
to take a-hold hisself,’”’ they 
said in rueful approval. 

The new boss was a tall 
raw-boned man who carried his 
sixty years very lightly indeed. 
He had spent most of them in 
Glenaladale, where he was 
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called Roddie John Little- 
Sandy to distinguish him from 
Roddie John Big - Sandy, 
Roddie John Over (meaning 
‘over the ridge ’), Roddie Black 
John and a number of other 
Roderick John MacDonalds 
who lived in that charming 
valley. And if ‘ Little-Sandy ’ 
seems an odd nickname for a 
man who stood six feet in his 
socks, it must be remembered 
that his grandfather had also 
peen Little Sandy. 

“Hut!” he would say. “ If 
ye stood in the road at Glenala- 
dale an’ hollered ‘ Roddie John 
MacDonald ! ’ there’d be a head 
at every door. Did I ever tell 
ye about my great-great-grand- 
father Roddie John Ruagh Mac- 
Donald at the battle o’ Drum- 
ossie Moor ? ” 

“You have,’’ young Malcolm 
would say. ‘‘ Many times.’ 

“Then another time won’t 
hurt,”” Roddie John Little- 
Sandy would answer. ‘‘ "T'was 
at the battle o’ Drumossie 
Moor, that the English call 
Culloden. Over here ’’—stab- 
bing a long finger—“ was the 
Highlanders wi’ Bonnie Prince 
Charlie, an’ not a soul wi’ as 
much as a bannock atween ’em 
an’ last Tuesday’s breakfast. 
An’ yonder was the English, 
an’ the Jook of Cumberland 
ridin’ up an’ down to look ’em 
over. 

““* Who’s those fellas down 
there in the kilt?’ says the 
Jook, wavin’ his sword. 

“¢The Campbells,’ says the 
bailie, ‘an’ they’re for ye.’ 

“*¢ A fine loyal body o’ men,’ 
says the Jook. ‘An’ what's 
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that outfit down yonder wi’ 
the red coats an’ white 
gaiters ?’ 

“« ¢ That’s the Fusileers,’ says 
the bailie. 

a4 ificent,’ says the 
Jook. ‘If I’d had ’em with 
me in the Low Countries I’d 
ha’ made m’self the king o’ 
Prooshia. And what’s the 
handsome troop o’ horse yon- 
der ?’ 

‘¢ ¢ That’s the Dragoons,’ says 
the bailie, ‘an’ they hold the 
gallopin’ record from the Colt 
Bridge to Berwick.’ 

““¢ A fine hard-ridin’ body o’ 
horse,’ says the Jook. ‘ An’ 
who’s that bunch down there 
by the wall?’ 

“¢The Royals,’ 
bailie. 

*«¢ Glorious,’ says the Jook. 
‘We'll sweep the Highlanders 
into the Firth this day. An’ 
what’s that fine body o’ men 
down yonder in the kilt? The 
big fierce-lookin’ fellas ? ’ 

‘¢¢ The MacDonalds o’ Glen- 
garry,’ says the bailie. 

‘* « So,’ says the Jook. ‘ An’ 
who’s that tall fella, the big 
wild man wi’ the red whiskers, 
wavin’ a claymore down at the 
end o’ the line ? ’ 

““¢ That’s Roddie 
Ruagh MacDonald o’ 
garry,’ says the bailie. 

“¢ ¢ They’re for us, I take it ?’ 
says the Jook, givin’ his mous- 
tache a twirl. 

‘“«¢ They’re agin ye,’ says the 
bailie. 

see Hut ! ? 


says the 


John 
Glen- 


says the Jook. 
‘Then I guess we’ll sit down 
a bit whiles the Guards come 
up from London.’ ” 
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It was summer, and a good 
time to be alive in Dipper 
Creek. Small farms that ran 
back from the creek into the 
timbered ridge were powdered 
with apple blossoms, mingling 
a new and softer fragrance with 
the keen familiar scents of 
conifers and sea. Red-freckled 
trout were leaping hungrily 
after flies in the little river, 
and children picked great 
bunches of violets where the 
pastures came down to the 
brawling stream. In charming 
contrast with the sombre back- 
ground of the timbered ridge, 
the fields were a palette of 
soft greens, and the road to 


Milltown wound through them | 


like a hot yellow snake. Mal- 
colm’s mill was going at top 
speed; for the dry weather 
was just ahead, when the 
stream would fade to a trickle 
among the boulders, and the 
busy wheels would be silent 
until the Fall rains. Up on 
the hill in the little schoolhouse 
there was excitement among 
the youngsters. The end of 
the term was close upon them 
and with it the closing-day 
concert. Through the open 
windows drifted a chorus of 
childish voices uplifted in the 
songs they would sing upon 
that auspicious occasion, and 
frequently a still small voice, 
very lonely in the sudden hush, 
stammered through a half- 
learned recitation. 

A peaceful time of year, and 
there was nothing untoward 
about the arrival of lame Bill 
Townsend in his battered little 
car with the mails from Mill- 
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town. Roddie John walked 
down the street to meet him, 
He liked to get the Halifay 
papers first, so that he could 
retail the best tit-bits at the 
supper table. Also his copy 
of ‘ Teachdaie Nan Gaidheal’ 
was due, the little Gaelic news- 
paper that came from Sydney 
once a month. He passed the 
time o’ day with lame Bill, 
threw open the Halifax paper 
carelessly and cast a placid 
eye over the headlines. Five 
minutes later he burst into 
the tiny office of the sawmill 
like a human cyclone, waving 
the newspaper on high. 

“Well,” growled young 
Malcolm, who liked to read 
his news for himself, * has the 
Kaiser got loose again, or are 
they hangin’ men in Scotland 
for the wearin’ o’ the plaid?” 

‘‘ Listen !’’ gasped Roddie 
John. “Sir Ramsay Mace- 
Donald, the Premier of Eng- 
land, is comin’ to Nova Scotia 
for a holiday ! ”’ 

‘¢ Mister—plain Mister Mac- 
Donald,’’ said Malcolm firmly. 
‘6 And he’s Prime Minister of 
Great Britain. Are you sure 
it’s Nova Scotia? When does 
he arrive ? ”’ 

There was a snort from 
Roddie John. “ Plain mister 
yourself! D’ye mean to tell 
me the Premier of England 
hasn’t a handle to his name! 
Hut! He’s comin’ some time 
soon. It says he’s to land at 
Halifax and proceed up the 
Valley to Digby, where he’s to 
spend several weeks. Think 
of it, Malcolm!” 

" Y'know, that is interest 
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ing,” Malcolm said slowly. 
“He'll be the first British 
Prime Minister to spend more 
than a day in our province. 
It’s a great honour, Uncle 
Roddie.” 

Roddie John sucked in an 
enormous breath. ‘* Honour ? 
Why, laddie, it’s the greatest 
event in Nova Scotia since the 
first people came over from the 
Hebrides in the Hector. Think 
of it! A MacDonald from the 
Highlands, an’ Premier of Eng- 
land at that, comin’ right here 
to our Own country. An’ the 
Premier 0’ Nova Scotia—an- 
other MacDonald, I’ll have ye 
notice, Malcolm—is goin’ to 
meet him on the wharf. That 
I should live to see this 
day!” 

Young Malcolm cocked an 
inquiring brow. ‘‘ Does this 
mean you’re to form part of 
the reception committee ? See 
the day! You wouldn’t be 
able to get within a mile of 
him. Besides, you can’t go 
wandering about a strange city 
at your age.”” Roddie John 
Little-Sandy smiled, a pitying 
smile. “I don’t say it to 
boast, young Malcolm, but I 
have been once to Boston an’ 
twice to Montreal. At my 
age indeed !’’ he shouted. He 
snatched the newspaper again 
and scanned the miraculous 
news once more. ‘ There’s 
just one thing,” he announced 
slowly. “It says a lot about 
the honour an’ all, but there’s 
no mention of a piper on the 
wharf. They’ll have a piper, 
0’ course. Fancy welcomin’ a 
Scotsman to Nova Scotia with- 


out a skirl o’ the pipes! But I 
don’t see a word of it.” 

From that day Roddie John 
haunted the village street for 
an hour before mail - time, 
waiting for lame Bill Townsend. 
Every day he tore open the 
Halifax paper with shaking 
fingers, and every day there 
was disappointment. 

‘Our own Premier Mac- 
Donald is to meet Sir Ramsay 
on the wharf,” he reported, 
‘an’ he’s goin’ to greet him 
in the Gaelic, which is only 
right an’ proper. But there’s 
not a word about the pipes. 
What are they thinkin’ about ? 
Wi’ good pipers in every Cape 
Breton glen, let alone Pictou 
an’ Antigonish an’ a dozen 
other places on the main- 
land !” 

“T don’t see,’”? murmured 
young Malcolm, with an irre- 
verent twinkle, ‘‘ why you must 
inflict all this on the man. I 
suppose he has a pipe band 
playing him in and out of the 
House of Commons every day, 
not to mention all the Scots 
members shouting Gaelic at 
him. The ‘ Wild men o’ the 
Clyde,’ eh? Don’t you ever 
read the English papers ? He’s 
come over here to get a rest, I 
shouldn’t wonder. Three thou- 
sand miles from the sound of 
bagpipes.’’ 

Roddie John blew fiercely 
down his long nose. “I'll tell 
ye this, young Malcolm. Sir 
Ramsay’s goin’ to be greeted 
wi’ a skirl o’ the pipes if I 
have to go down to Halifax 
an’ do it m’self!’’ The smile 
faded from Malcolm’s face. 
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“You? What, may I ask, 
do you know about the pipes ? ”’ 

Roddie John expanded his 
ehest and struck an attitude 
of modest pride. ‘‘ Mind ye, 
I’m not braggin’ I’m a piper, 
Malcolm. But in my young 
days I could play a very fair 
tune on the pipes. Ay. Willie 
John M‘Intosh used to teach 
me, that was champion piper 
at the Antigonish Games three 
years runnin’. I’ve still got 
my old pipes, though I’m free 
to admit I haven’t played ’em 
in thirty years. But all I 
want is a bit o’ practice.”’ 

It was a dilapidated set of 
bagpipes that Roddie John 
pulled from his ancient trunk. 
They were in their sere and 
yellow age and looked every 
year of it. He took them 


apart carefully, pronounced the 


reeds ‘as good as ever,’ and 
effected some astonishing re- 
pairs to the bag. After some 
preliminary soaking of the reeds 
he announced himself ‘ ready 
for a try,’ but young Malcolm 
was cold. ‘‘ You’d better not 
start up that thing in the 
house,’”’ he advised. ‘“ You’d 
scare everybody to death. This 
isn’t one of your Cape Breton 
glens, remember.” Roddie 
John nodded sagely. 

“ Right. I thought o’ that. 
A man’s got to have a bit 
space to walk up an’ down if 
he’s to do justice to the pipes, 
an’ I’ve no mind to do my 
practisin’ in the village street. 
What I want ye to do, Malcolm, 
is to drive me out the old 
Hanover road somewhere in 
your wee car.’’ 
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Five miles out of Dipper 
Creek along the old seldom. 
used Hanover road they came 
upon a small clearing in the 
forest, surrounded by a low 
wall of field stones. Some 
hopeful pioneer had sweated 
there in years gone by, felling 
and burning the trees, and 
building a wall of the boulders 
wrenched painfully from the 
rocky soil. 

“The very place,’ said 
Roddie John. It was a hot 
summer day, without a fleck 
of cloud in the sky, and the 
tall trees beyond the mossy 
wall precluded any stir of air 
in the sun-smitten clearing, 


.He took off his jacket and waist- 


coat and placed them with 
care on the wall, and spat on 
his bony hands with the air of 
@ man about to take the world 
by the tail. ‘“ I’ll go down to 
the far end,’’ he announced 
earnestly. ‘“‘I want ye to sit 
somewhere an’ listen. Ye’ve 
got to have a bit distance to 
get the best effect.”” Young 
Malcolm nodded resignedly and 
sat down in the fragrant grass. 
Roddie John walked to the 
farthest corner of the field and 
shook his pipes into position. 
After some preliminary puffing 
to fill the bag, and with the 
drones sounding well, he 
shouted, “ I’ll start off wi’ ‘ The 
Inverness Gathering,’” and 
began a slow and stately march 
up the turf past Malcolm and 
on to the other corner of the 
clearing. 

The sounds that issued from 
the chanter were wild and 
passing strange. After a time 
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young @Malcolm noted — with 
some surprise—the resemblance 
of a tune, a haggard howling 
ghost of a tune that might 
indeed have been “ The Inver- 
ness Gathering.”’ 

“How's that?” shouted 
Roddie John, with a certain 
air of triumph that sat queerly 
on his crimson face. Perspira- 
tion was running down his long 
nose in little streams. 

“ Terrible,’’ pronounced Mal- 
colm definitely. 

“Hut! Then I'll try ‘ Cock 
o’ the North.’”” He marched 
away again. 

“ An’ what about that ? ’’ he 
puffed at last. 

“Sounds like the Cock o’ 
the Dawn to me,’ said young 
Malcolm remorselessly. ‘‘ I’ve 
heard that same tune in the 
barnyard many’s the morning.” 

“So?” Roddie John stared 


vacantly over the wall, search- 
ing the garret of his memory 
for old worn tunes of his 


youth. ‘“‘Mebbe a reel, now, 
would sound better,’’ he sug- 
gested diffidently. ‘“ What 
about ‘The Flowers of Edin- 
burgh ’? ”? 

Young Malcolm’s head 
swayed slowly to and fro. 
“You couldn’t greet the Prime 
Minister of Great Britain with 
a reel,” he murmured in a 
shocked voice. “ ’T'wouldn’t be 
decent.’’ 

Roddie John nodded pen- 
sively. “TI s’pose it would be 
a bit light for a dignified 
occasion like that. Ye don’t 
suppose,”’ he added anxiously, 
“a strathspey would do? 
That’s a bit slower than a 
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reel. How about ‘ Miss Drum- 
mond o’ Perth’? ” 

Malcolm wagged his head 

i “Out of the ques- 
tion, Uncle Roddie. I guess 
you’d better forget about it 
and come along home. Let 
the Halifax people do the 
worrying about that recep- 
tion. They’re more used to 
it.” 

‘Hut !” roared Roddie John. 
‘Leave the reception o’ Sir 
Ramsay MacDonald to those 
Halifax loons that don’t know 
the pipes from a Joozarp? 
Ye’re a disgrace to the High- 
land blood, young Malcolm, 
an’ that’s a fact. Listen now! 
T’ll give ye another march. 
‘The White Cockade.’ There’s 
a tune will tickle your feet, 
I know.” He inflated the bag 
again and resumed his parade 
of the little clearing. 

Down the old Hanover road 
came a faint clock-clock of ox 
bells and the rumble of wagon 
wheels, and presently a stumpy 
little man came into sight 
around the bend, plodding be- 
fore a swaying pair of oxen. 
A sound of strange wild music 
smote him suddenly. He halted 
his patient beasts at the road- 
side and stood there like a 
man in a trance, gaping at the 
striding figure with the weird 
instrument. Herman HBisen- 
hauer’s ancestor had been in 
the service of the Third George, 
a Hessian soldier who took his 
discharge in the new country 
and helped to found the near-by 
settlement of Hanover. Her- 
man had never heard the bag- 
pipes, and he had never seen 
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this tall man with the red 
cheeks and bushy eyebrows. 
His large blue eyes began to 
bulge (‘‘ You_could’ve knocked 
’em off with a stick,’? Malcolm 
said) and his wide mouth 
opened wider. What apparition 
was this in the field of old 
Otto Felzenheimer, who had 
been dead these twenty years ? 
Uneasily he recalled his grand- 
mother’s tales of the Hexe- 
people, the witch-men and 
witch-women who roamed the 
forest and practised horrible 
rites for the damnation of 
people who did not sleep with 
@ Bible under their pillows. 
Young Malcolm lay unob- 
served in the tall grass. The 
look on Herman’s face was a 
frightful strain on his self- 
command, though he clung to 
it with a fortitude that must 
have come from his Highland 
blood. But when the solemn 
oxen swung their yoked heads 
towards the strange sound, and 
stared with expressions remark- 
ably like that of their master, 
the unstable Sassenach blood 
came to the surface. Young 
Malcolm Jackson rolled over 
in the lush grass and abandoned 
himself to laughter. Roddie 
John was going strong. The 
knack was coming back to 
him over the long years. 
“The White Cockade ” 
shrilled forth triumphantly. He 
fancied himself leading the 
parade at the Antigonish 
Games, and then, as the spirit 
of the music lifted him, tread- 
ing the heather of Drumossie 
Moor with great-great-grand- 
father Roddie John Ruagh. 
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He rolled an ecstatic eye to. 
wards young Malcolm to ge 
how the boy was taking it, 
and the spectacle of Herman 
Eisenhauer and _ the oxen 
greeted him. The march halted 
abruptly. The wind in the 
patched bag died slowly 
through the drones. 

Stout Herman Eisenhauer 
saw @ light at last. “ Ain't 
callin’ moose a’ready?” he 
asked tentatively, remembering 
that the big game season did 
not open until October. Roddie 
John Little-Sandy shook his 
head and snorted, very much 
like the animal in question. 

‘* Moose !”’ he roared. “Be 
off, ye bluidy unmusical Dutch- 
man! Off to market wi’ your 
cattle an’ cabbages! Hut!” 

Herman Eisenhauer had in- 
herited none of the martial 
instincts of his ancestor. He 
whipped up the oxen in a 
hurry and lumbered off down 
the road. Roddie John came 
slowly to young Malcolm, flat 
on his back in the grass, tears 
streaming down his face, and 
hooting up at the sky. 

‘‘T guess we’ll call it a day,” 
said Roddie John Little-Sandy. 


Miss Hale, the senior teacher 
at Dipper Creek School, was a 
tall pale female who had been 
skipping birthdays for a number 
of years. She wore hor- 
rimmed glasses which, with 
her thin Roman nose and 4 
very small prim mouth, gave 
her a distinctly owl-like ap- 
pearance. The junior teacher, 
Miss M‘Tavish, on the other 
hand, was a charming little 
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plonde from Pictou way with 
g healthy colour and curly 
hair; possessor of a ready smile 
and sensible wit that made her 
as popular with parents as 
with children. It was a matter 
of common knowledge in 
Dipper Creek that young Mal- 
colm was ‘ sweet on ’ the junior 
gchool-ma’am. It was also 
plain to the romantic minds of 
Dipper Creek that the little 
M'Tavish was ‘ that way ’ about 
Malcolm; for although she 
poarded with a family down 
by the mouth of the creek, she 
spent many of her evenings at 
the Jackson home, where she 
played the piano and sang, 
and sometimes danced with 
Maleolm to the blare of the 
radio. 

On the evening of that 
hilarious adventure by the old 
Hanover road, however, Cupid 
took a holiday. Miss M‘Tavish 
had come to discuss her school 
troubles with Mrs Jackson. 
It--was a soul-relieving habit 
with the little M‘Tavish, for 
Mary MacDonald had been a 
school-ma’am herself when she 
came to Dipper Creek and met 
Malcolm’s father, and she knew 
every man, woman, andjchild 
in the district. 

“Tt’s our play,’ wailed the 
girl disconsolately. ‘As you 
know, we always finish off 
the closing-day concert with a 
little sketch illustrating one 
of the stories in the reading- 
book. We try to arrange it 
80 that as many children as 
possible can take part. The 
kiddies love it and it brings 
the story to them in a way 
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that no humdrum school lesson 
could. This year we chose a 
tale that required a great 
number of the younger chil- 
dren. We considered it a 
stroke of genius. We've drilled 
the kiddies in their parts for 
several Friday afternoons, and 
everything was going splen- 
didly. But yesterday Miss Hale 
suddenly thought of the central 
figure in the story and all our 
fine plans went up in the air. © 
It’s awful. There isn’t a soul 
in Dipper Creek that knows 
how to play a flute or clarinet.” 

Mrs Jackson gazed at her 
knitting thoughtfully. ‘‘What’s 
the story ? ”’ 

‘‘¢ The Pied Piper of Hame- 


lin,’ ’? moaned little Miss 
M‘Tavish. 
Across the room Roddie John 


Little-Sandy lifted his eyes 
from Teachdaie Nan Gaidheal. 
‘“‘ What’s that agin, Miss ? ”’ 

The school-ma’am repeated 
the name in the same plaintive 
voice. 

“Pied 2”? There was sus- 
picion in Roddie John’s voice. 
‘*'You’re not lookin’ for some- 
one to play the part of a 
drunken musician ? ”’ 

Miss M‘Tavish smiled rue- 
fully. ‘Much more difficult 
than that, Mr MacDonald. 
We’ve got to have a sober 
musician. And a piper at 
that.” 

“Piper?” Roddie John came 
out of his chair and paper in a 
single leap. 

‘‘T was afraid of this,” mur- 
mured young Malcolm, the 
cynic. 

A light came into the school- 
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ma’am’s charming face. ‘ Mr 
MacDonald, don’t tell me 
there’s a piccolo player in the 
village. After all my search ! ” 

‘‘ Piccolo !”? snorted Roddie 
John magnificently. ‘‘ Miss 
M‘Tavish, I’m tellin’ ye there’s 
a real piper in Dipper Creek. 
And ”—with a triumphant leer 
at young Malcolm—* I am that 
man !”’ 

Malcolm was on his feet 
now. ‘“ This is getting beyond 
a joke,” he snapped. Roddie 
John ignored him. ‘“ Miss 
M‘Tavish, ma’am,” he said 
grandly, “‘ you are now lookin’ 
at the piper who’s to play 
for Sir Ramsay MacDonald, 
the Premier of England.’’ 

“He means bagpipes!” 


shouted young Malcolm. ‘“‘ Who 
ever heard of bagpipes in Ger- 
many, I’d like to know ? ” 


Roddie John turned to him 
solemnly. ‘I’m tellin’ ye 
there’s many a man in Ger- 
many has heard the pipes, an’ 
to his sorra ! ”’ 

The blue eyes of the little 
M‘Tavish were shining. ‘ Bag- 
pipes ? Why not?” 


When the great day of the 
closing concert arrived it was 
fine, filled with the warmth 
and stir and beauty of a 
Canadian summer. It was the 
custom in Dipper Creek to 
make the whole day an event. 
During the morning there were 
races and contests of various 
kinds in the school field, 
watched by an applauding 
crowd of pleased daddies and 
mammas. In the afternoon 
the Ladies’ Aid of the Baptist 
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Church set up @ booth neg, 
the little wooden School-house, 
and did a land-office business 
in the sale of ice cream, candy, 
soft drinks, and what not, 
The signboard over the plank 
counter said, ‘‘ All Proceeds in 
Aid of School Library.” 

All Dipper Creek was there, 
Sturdy fathers perspiring in 
Sunday clothes, with sm. 
burned faces and hands very 
dark in contrast with boiled 
shirts and _ collars; fond 
mothers rustling in silk and 
near-silk ; callow youth with 
cigarette and hat at jaunty 
angles, doing its best to ape 
the dudes of Milltown, the 
county seat; maidens brave 
in mail-order finery strolling 
in twos and threes, arm-in- 
arm, from School-house Hill to 
the end of the village street 
and back again ; and, of course, 
® Swarm of noisy small boys 
and sedate little girls. There 
were people from ‘ outside,’ 
too, who sent their youngsters 
to the Dipper Creek school, 
from Two Mile Hill, from 
Spencer’s, from Valleyfield, and 
some all the way from Hanover, 
which had a school of its own. 
It was a happy milling throng 
of Canadian country people, 
greeting each other boister- 
ously in the honest country 
fashion, and gathering in little 
knots to discuss the crops, the 
cod fishing, the new recipe 
for strawberry shortcake, the 
state of Government, and the 
health of young Mary Jane 
who had gone to the States to 
be a nurse. 

The sound of these festivities 
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echoed faintly within the red 
school-house, where Malcolm, 
Roddie John, tall Broughton 
the blacksmith, and a dozen 
others, handy (like all 
Canadian country men) with 
hammer and saw, were hard 
at work. Desks had been 
cleared aside to make room 
for long planks supported by 
the kitchen chairs of the vil- 
lage. A flimsy partition which 
divided the building into two 
classrooms had been taken 
down. A stage had been 
erected of lumber from Mal- 
colm’s: sawmill at the south 
end of the long room, where 
Miss Hale was wont to hold 
forth, and some battered 
scenery, borrowed from the 
Milltown Dramatic Society, had 
taken the place of Miss Hale’s 
blackboard. It was a correct 


stage, with decent wings and 
exits, and the south door of 
the school-house provided a 
private entrance for the players 
—a fortunate circumstance in 


school concerts, where the 
players usually reach the wings 
by scrambling through an early 
audience, revealing half the 
secrets of their art en route. 
The ‘props’ included several 
ingenious devices, but the 
piéce de résistance was a horde 
of sixteen wooden rats, cut 
from box-wood with a fret-saw 
and painted correctly with grey 
bodies and wicked little black 
eyes on the side that would 
face the audience. They were 
mounted on small wheels, for 
which every attic in Dipper 
Creek had been ransacked in a 
search for discarded toys, and 
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they were harnessed in tandem 


with a string which, hanging 
low beneath the painted feet, 
would be invisible to the spec- 
tators. Old Hez Burrows, who 
had made them, was bursting 
with pride, though the idea 
had really come from the nimble- 
witted Miss M‘Tavish. The 
rats, and one other feature of 
the play, had been kept a deep 
secret from a Dipper Creek 
agog with curiosity. That other 
feature was the piper and the 
manner of his music. Roddie 
John had done his practising 
far back in the timber above 
the village, to the great con- 
sternation of squirrels and 
whisky-jacks. The children had 
been led in their rehearsals by 
the dignified Miss Hale, piping 
inaudible tunes on an ink- 
stained ruler. 

When the sun began to dip 
towards the western ridges, the 
Ladies’ Aid served a picnic 
supper on the brown trampled 
grass of the school field; and 
as that joyous feast approached 
its inevitable end there was a 
rising tide of nervousness among 
the youthful performers. Little 
girls fussed with dresses and 
ribbons. Little boys tried to re- 
member elusive lines of recit- 
ation and discovered horrible 
gaps, impossible to bridge. 
There was an epidemic of pen- 
sive stares and clammy sweats. 
When Miss Hale rang her little 
bell to summon the performers 
to their places there were cer- 
tain ones who went as lambs 
to the slaughter. 

Excitement among the 
youthful artistes increased a 

R 
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hundredfold in the confined 
back-stage as, beyond the flimsy 
curtain, Dipper Creek began to 
file into the school-house with 
a great rattle and scrape of 
chairs and a rising hubbub of 
adult conversation. There were 
delays, of course. The foot- 
lights, for instance, were found 
to be dark at the last minute 
and Miss Hale sent Malcolm 
out front to light them. They 
consisted of twenty kerosene 
lamps, borrowed in the village, 
with tin reflectors to cast their 
yellow light upon the stage 
and shield them from the 
audience. Twenty glass chim- 
neys to be removed, twenty 
wicks turned up, twenty 
matches applied. It was quite 
@ ceremony in itself, and when 
the blushing Malcolm blew 
out the last match he was 
rewarded with a cheer and 
a barrage of Pine County 
humour. 

At last the curtain, suspended 
from lengths of galvanised iron 
pipe by brass rings, was flung 
aside. Young Billie Falken- 
ham, amid the sudden painful 
hush, stepped bravely into a 
sea of amber light and stam- 
mered his way through ‘“‘ How 
‘We Brought the Good News 
from Ghent to Aix.” Billie 
galloped into Aix amid a thun- 
der of honest applause and 
-bowed his way stiffly into the 
wings. Miss Hale gave him an 
approving pat, and Miss M‘Tav- 
ish kissed him. The little 
M‘Tavish had found her breath 
again. There was an air of 
returning confidence about her 
charges. She knew, as she 
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had told herself all along, that 
all would go well. 

The programme went forward 
steadily. Four little girls sang 
“Flow Gently, Sweet Afton” 
so nicely that Dipper Oreek 
demanded two encores. Then 
Nova Scotia came on the Stage, 
@ small girl in a dress of 
maple leaves, with a tiny 
Grand Bank schooner in her 
headgear, sitting in Deacon 
Jones’ little farm wagon; while 
four small boys (in appropriate 
costumes as Fisherman, Farmer, 
Miner, and Lumberman) recited 
gruff verses and put manful 
shoulders to the wheels. There 
were more recitations, more 
songs, and eight youngsters 
did a charming minuet to the 
tune of ‘‘ Country Garden” on 
Mrs Jackson’s piano. 

The shades of night had 
fallen deep when Malcolm 
slipped out by the stage- 
door to fetch Roddie John 
from concealment in _ the 
school wood-shed. He fumbled 
among the neat stacks of fire- 
wood, struck a match, and at 
once exclaimed ‘‘ Good Gosh!” 
Roddie John Little-Sandy was 
in the full glory of Highland 
costume — brogues, stockings, 
skean dhu, kilt, sporran, jacket, 
plaid, and bonnet. There was 
a medal on his chest. 

‘‘ What’s that thing?” de- 
manded Malcolm. 

“That,” Roddie John ¢x- 
plained proudly, “ is the medal 
I won for the Open Sword 
Dance at the Antigonish Games 
when I was a lad. The rest 0’ 
the outfit belongs to Jimmie 
M‘Gregor, back in Glenaladale, 
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who goes to the Games every 

I wrote an’ asked the 
jend o’ his costume. I’d a 
mind to ask for his pipes too, 
put no piper will ever do that. 
So I guess mine will have to 

0.” 

The match burned Malcolm’s 
fingers and he dropped it hastily. 

“ Well,’ he murmured in the 
warm darkness, ‘it’s no madder 
than bagpipes in Hamelin, at 
that. Come on.” 

Back-stage, amid the admir- 
ing gasps of small boys, it was 
Miss Hale’s turn to stare. 
“You can’t go on in that dis- 
guise,” she announced in her 
sharpest Monday-morning man- 
ner. Roddie John emitted a 
great snort, and the little 
M‘Tavish interposed her grace- 
ful figure just in time. 

“Tt’s this way, Mr Mac- 
Donald,” said the diplomat 
with her most charming smile. 
“Most of the Dipper Creek 
people have never heard the 
bagpipes, so there’s no reason 
why they’d think it odd for the 
Pied Piper to use them. Per- 
haps there were bagpipes in 
Germany in those days. But 
the Highland costume would be 
terribly out of place. This is 
the serious part of our pro- 
gramme, you see. We want to 
dramatise a story in panto- 
mime, a story of Germany in 
the olden days. Some of the 
Hanover people are in the 
audience, and they’ll be inter- 
ested to see how their ancestors 
looked. We’ve gone to an 
awful lot of trouble, making 
costumes for the kiddies and 
drilling them, and Miss Hale 
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and I are very anxious to do 
the thing well. Don’t you 
see ¢ ”? 

Roddie John licked his lips 
as if he had something to say, 
then changed his mind and 
gave @ shrug of resignation. 
Pantomime was beginning to 
come naturally to him. 

“Bit late for a change of 
costume, isn’t it?’ suggested 
young Malcolm hopefully. 

‘Not at all,’”’ declared the 
brisk Miss Hale. ‘“ We have 
the proper costume here. This 
long cloak will cover him to 
the heels, and here’s the hat.’ 

Roddie John Little - Sandy 
put them on glumly. The hat 
was a tall steeple-crowned affair 
with a broad, drooping brim, 
like an old-fashioned gramo- 
phone horn, and it concealed 
much of the Pied Piper’s face. 
The ancient cloak disclosed an 
expanse of bright tartan stock- 
ing; otherwise his glory was 
effectually hidden. 

‘ A hell of a rig for a piper,” 
he grumbled aside to young 
Malcolm, ‘‘ and I’m glad Glen- 
aladale is three hundred miles 
away. If Jimmie M‘Gregor 
could see me now he’d have a 
fit.” 

‘““Tf he knew what he was 
missing,” young Malcolm said 
with conviction, ‘“ he’d have 
angina pectoris.”’ 

Miss Hale was speaking. 
“. ..T’ve told you all this 
before, a number of times, Mr 
MacDonald, but Ill go over 
it again to make sure you have 
it straight. Remember, you 
go on the stage and bargain 
with the townspeople about 
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ridding them of the rats. All 
in pantomime, of course. 
Everybody comes off the stage. 
Then you go on, playing the 
pipes. The rats will be fastened 
to your foot with a string. You 
must be sure to walk slowly 
and take short steps, so the 
rats will come along smoothly 
behind you. You simply walk 
across the stage and into the 
other wing. When you come 
on again to get your money, 
the townspeople refuse to pay, 
so you walk off, very angry. 
Then comes your final appear- 
ance. You walk on, playing 
your pipes, with all the younger 
kiddies following behind, and 
you cross to the other wing. 
That’s all there is to it.” 

The little M‘Tavish caught 
Malcolm’s arm as he slipped 
out the stage-door. ‘‘ Where 
are you going, Malcolm? I 
want you to help me with the 
rats.’”’ Young Malcolm took 
her hand from his sleeve firmly, 
kissed it in the best manner of 
the Milltown talking pictures, 
and shook his head. “I’m 
going around to the audience. 
I wouldn’t miss this for worlds. 
Not even for you, Jeannie 
M‘Tavish, you lovely thing !”’ 


A deep expectant hush fell 
on the chattering audience as 
the curtains parted for the 
mysterious play. A group of 
the older boys and girls were 
revealed in medieval costume, 
chaffering silently with a tall 
figure in a much-worn cloak. 
Roddie John’s six feet, in- 
creased by the tall hat, ap- 


peared gigantic in the group 
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of youngsters, who had to tip 
their heads well back to look 
in his face. They held up an 
increasing number of fingers 
to the mysterious figure, which 
wagged the fantastic hat at 
each advance, and even pre- 
tended to walk off once or 
twice. The diminutive towns- 
people drew aside several times 
to confer very silently and 
seriously, while Roddie John 
turned a disdainful back, fold- 
ing his arms and tapping his 
foot. Independence in a gramo- 
phone horn. It was all done 
very well. Plainly the children 
had been painstakingly re- 
hearsed. It was also clear 
that Roddie John possessed 
unsuspected histrionic talent. 
At last the burghers struck a 
price that suited the Piper's 
fancy. He nodded the im- 
mense hat violently and stalked 
off into the left wings with the 
townsfolk at his heels. Young 
Malcolm sat up very straight 
on a hard plank in the audience. 
The great moment was at hand. 

There was a period of brood- 
ing silence, followed by a faint 
drone that gained strength and 
pitch until Roddie John’s hat 
and cloak came into view amid 
a magnificent skirl of pipes. 
His gait was slow, his steps 
short. The evil-eyed rats fol- 
lowed him in curious little 
spurts. There were gasps of 
appreciation in the audience. 
There were squeals from skit- 
tish young ladies. Roddie John 
walked like a man coming 
down strange stairs in the 
dark, but nobody noticed that. 
All eyes were on the sinister 
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sion at his heels. The 
rats made their little sprints as 
one, they halted as one. There 
was something very diabolical 
about such singleness of pur- 
pose. It was no wonder the 
thrifty burghers of Hamelin 
had offered such an exorbitant 
price to be rid of them. Old 
Jasper Higginbotham, the her- 
mit of Two Mile Hill, who only 
came down from his log shack 
for elections and school con- 
certs, was a bit puzzled. 

“What’s the idear?’’ he 
demanded of his neighbour, 
bellowing to make himself heard 
above the music. The neigh- 
bour cupped hands against 
Jasper’s hairy ear. ‘ He’s 
charmin’ them rats outa town !”’ 

“With that armful o’ flutes ? ”’ 
bellowed Jasper, incredulous. 
“T don’t believe it. Rats is 
smart. Betcha two dollars he 
don’t get away with it!” 

No one offered to take him 
up, Which was just as well, for 
the Pied Piper continued to 
fill the room with his wild 
music, and the unwelcome 
rodents of Hamelin remained 
thoroughly bewitched. Roddie 
John reached the opposite side 
of the stage without losing a 
rat. 

Before him yawned the right 
wings, filled with goggling chil- 
dren. His instructions were 
clear. He was to walk off, 
bringing his tail behind him, 
like the truant pets of Bo-Peep. 
But Roddie John had just 
reached the more thrilling bars 
of “The Road to the Isles.’ 
The bag of his beloved instru- 
ment was filled with musically 
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potent wind. So were his 
straining cheeks and _ lungs. 
Breathes there the man with 
soul so dead, who never to 
himself hath said, “I’ve just 
got to the best part o’ the tune, 
and be damned if I quit’? 
If such there breathed, it was 
not Roddie John Little-Sandy 
MacDonald. The Pied Piper 
turned, describing a wide curve 
for the benefit of the rats, and 
began to skirl his way across 
the stage again. Once more 
the audience gasped. This 
Pied fellow was a magician, 
sure enough. The rats had 
changed to little white sil- 
houettes in a twinkling. Also 
they had cut out some of their 
half-time and increased the 
pace of their sprints. As 
Roddie John approached the 
left wings he found himself 
gazing into the white face of 
Miss Hale, who was making 
urgent beckoning gestures. He 
decided to ignore her. After 
all, who was Miss Hale but a 
poor pale old-maid body, with 
her imagination all dried up 
from too many winters over 
school-house stoves? And no 
taste for the finer sort of music ! 

He turned again, with less 
consideration for the rats. They 
moved slightly towards the 
wings, a8 if determined to 
abandon that fatal music at 
last, and then snapped around 
in a tremendous hurry and 
skittered after it. Roddie 
John swung into ‘The 
White Cockade.” He lifted 
his knees boldly and strode 
across the boards, an exalted 
man. The little procession at 
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his heels was Jacobite to a rat. 
They came after that thrilling 
music in wild leaps; they 
assumed informal huddles for 
a@ second or two of aimless 
conference and then hurled 
themselves onward with more 
abandon then ever. When the 
Pied Piper turned again at the 
right wings, he did it with a 
military smartness in keeping 
with his music, and the rats 
changed course a split second 
later with something like the 
snap of a whip. 

Dimly above the wild skirl 
of his pipes Roddie John be- 
came aware of a roaring sound 
from the dark cavern of the 
audience. Dipper Creek had 
emerged from its awed silence 
at last. It was making a 
mighty noise with hands and 
feet. As for the fifth or sixth 
time he approached the accus- 
ing left wings, Roddie John 
avoided the burning eye of 
Miss Hale, but in doing so he 
caught an alarming glimpse of 
the little M‘Tavish. She was 
cramming a wisp of handker- 
chief against her lips, with her 
eyes closed and tears shining 
on her cheeks, registering every 
sign of distress. The Pied 
Piper was smitten with remorse. 
“ The White Cockade ”’ faltered 
and died, and the drones ex- 
pired gustily as he rushed off 
the stage. The faithful rats 
came after him in one last 
convulsive leap. Miss M‘Tavish 
sank into the only available 
chair, laughing helplessly. 
* Get some water, somebody ! ” 
bellowed Roddie John, remov- 
ing the rats from his ankle 
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with distaste. “‘She’s got the 
hysterics !”’ Out in the andi: 
ence, mercifully near the back 
row, young Malcolm buried 
his face against the shoulder 
of a perfect stranger, a re. 
spectable farmer from Han- 
over, named Himmelmann 
The farmer stirred uneasily, 
Evidently the young gentle. 
man in the blue tie had been 
swigging bootleg spirits under 
cover of the darkness. “ Wot's 
d’name of dis blay ? ” he mur. 
mured conventionally, hoping 
to focus the unfortunate young 
man’s attention on the serious 
business of the evening. “ The 
Human Kite,” spluttered young 
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“ Dronk ! ’”’ shouted Mr Him- 
melmann. 

The stage remained bare and 
forlorn while the Pied Piper 
of Hamelin company recovered 
its morale, and the audience 
alternately amused itself with 
little bursts of impatient ap- 
plause and strained ears to mys- 
terious noises ‘off.’ At last 
the Pied Piper and the burghers 
emerged from opposite wings 
and began to haggle in mid- 
stage. Once more the youthful 
citizens rose to great heights 
of gestured eloquence, and 
again Roddie John excelled 
them. A paltry sum in fingers 
was fluttered under the Piper’s 
shadowy nose, but the magician 
stuck firmly to his price. There 
was much waving of arms and 
shaking of heads. It was clear 
that the little people of Hame- 
lin had made what was knowl 
in Pine County as an ‘ Injun 
bargain.’ 
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Back-stage, there was an 
agitated conference between the 
teachers. ‘‘ But we can’t let 
him go on again with those 
pipes!” wailed a distraught 
Miss Hale. ‘ It’ll be the same 
thing over again. He’s turned 
our sketch into a_ horrible 
farce, and it’s all your fault. 
I wasn’t in favour of this bag- 
pipe idea from the start.” 

The little M‘Tavish wiped 
moisture from her eyes and 
cheeks and dabbed vigorously 
at her pert nose with a powder- 
puff. “Nonsense. The people 
applauded like mad. I can’t 


remember a reading - lesson 
sketch that was half as success- 
ful. The rats were a bit—er— 
unfortunate, but the children 
will be all right.” 

“ Applauded !”’ Words could 
not describe the acerbity in the 


senior teacher’s voice. ‘ In- 
deed! Miss M‘Tavish, they 
were making an uproar at 
that stupid man and his horrible 
instrument.”” A gleam leapt 
into the laughing blue eyes 
of Miss M‘Tavish. It came 
all the way from a cherished 
Highland ancestry. ‘‘ They 
were clapping their hands,”’ 
she declared firmly. ‘‘ And I 
noticed they were stamping 
their feet in time with the 
music.’’ 

The Pied Piper came striding 
off the stage in pantomimic 
fury, shaking a final fist at the 
ungrateful burghers trooping 
into the right wings. ‘ That 
was good, eh ? ’’ he demanded, 
highly pleased. He picked up 
the pipes again and prepared 
to entice the children out of 
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town. The little M*‘Tavish 
threw a single glance at her 
indignant partner and swooped 
upon the youngsters, hustling 
them into line for the retreat 
from Hamelin. Miss Hale made 
a helpless gesture and rolled 
her eyes up at the ceiling. She 
made a last desperate clutch 
at her principles. 

““ Mister MacDonald, you’re 
to walk across the stage once 
—once only—and lead the chil- 
dren into the right wings. You 
understand, I hope ? ”’ 

Roddie John swelled his chest 
importantly. “Miss Hale, 
ma’am,”’ he said, ‘‘ you may 
rely upon my judgment.” 

He inflated the bag and 
stalked out upon the hemlock 
boards to the tune of “ Lord 
Lovat’s Lament.” The chil- 
dren followed him dutifully, 
shuffling and casting nervous 
glances into the abyss beyond 
the smoking footlights. Just 
short of the right wings the 
Pied Piper turned, and Miss 
Hale’s thin lips twisted in a 
bitter smile. The procession 
made its way across the stage 
again. At the left wings Roddie 
John decided on a livelier 
tune and struck up “ The 
Inverness Gathering.” The 
youngsters turned at his heels 
and began to step more con- 
fidently. Miss Hale could bear 
the sight no longer. She turned 
her gaunt back to the stage 
and stared out of a window 
into the night. She wanted 
badly to stuff her fingers in her 
ears, but that would have 
been too melodramatic. The 
Pied Piper shrilled on. It was 
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his last appearance in the play, 
and there were several unplayed 
tunes to get off his chest. If 
Miss Hale had known any- 
thing of Highland music she 
might have recognised ‘“ The 
Flowers of Edinburgh,” “‘ Cabar 
Feidh,”’ and “ Laird MacDon- 
ald’s Reel,’’ and then “ Tulloch- 
gorum.”’ But to her hyper- 
sensitive ears it was simply 
a shrill noise with mournful 
variations, and its continuance 
meant that the children were 
still trooping bashfully back and 
forth in their mediwval gar- 
ments. At last she could stand 
nomore. Without turning from 
her nocturnal vigil she cried in 
an alarming falsetto, ‘Is this 
never going to end ? ”’ 

“ Look!” called the little 
M‘Tavish. ‘‘ Look, Miss Hale ! 
The kiddies, do you see them ? 
Remember how stiff and 
wooden they were in the re- 
hearsals ? Look at them now. 
They’re laughing and chatter- 
ing, and some are swinging 
hands, and some are dancing 
along, and some are catching 
at the Piper’s cloak. Just 
like the children in that old 
German tale.’”’ But Miss Hale 
turned too late. Roddie John 
came striding off the boards to 
the tune of “ Bonnie Dundee ”’ 
with the eager kinder of Hame- 
lin at his heels. The curtains 
swept together with a screech 
of brass rings and the little 
wooden school-house rocked in 
an earthquake of applause. 
Such applause had not been 
heard in Dipper Creek since 
the great election of nineteen- 
leven. 
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The last notes of the national 
anthem died away and the 
usual pandemonium reigned, 
Proud fathers and mother 
claimed their blushing per. 
formers effusively, or sought 
them in the seething crowd 
outside with loud parental cries, 
The peaceful summer night 
became a sudden inferno of 
blazing headlights and whirling 
dust, in which boys whistled, 
grown-ups shouted, horses clat- 
tered, and horns clamoured. 
Roddie John emerged from the 
stage-door to find himself the 
centre of an admiring throng. 
He had cast off the miserable 
hat and cloak, and his glory 
was very bright indeed. The 
inhabitants of Pine County 
are a music-loving people. No 
virtue is brighter in their 
lexicon than the ability to 
play some sort of instrument. 
A great statesman, soldier, 
tinker, or tailor might come to 
dwell in their midst and be 
greeted with no more than a 
pleasant good morning; but 
if they suspected him of skill 
with a mouth-organ they would 
beat a path to his door. Roddie 
John found himself a _ hero, 
master of a strange and obvi- 
ously difficult instrument. In 
a@ barrage of questions he ex- 
plained their operation and 
the tunes they could produce, 
and he had to keep them tucked 
securely under his arm, for 
everybody wanted to ‘ have 4 
blow.’ It was nearly an hour 
before he tore himself away, 
and then he was escorted to 
the Jackson door by a rabble 
of Dipper Creek youth as wor- 
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shipful as the children in the 


coat verandah lights were 
on, and Malcolm, Miss Hale, 
and the little M‘Tavish re- 
dined gratefully in cane chairs, 
sipping iced lemonade and de- 
yourng Mrs Jackson’s little 
gingerbread cakes. 

Malcolm’s face was buried in 
the afternoon paper from Hali- 
fax. Miss Hale stared fixedly 
into her glass. Only Miss 
M'Tavish greeted the Pied Piper 
as he strode grandly into the 
circle of yellow light. ‘‘ Did I 
do well,’”? demanded Roddie 
John, “or did I not?” Miss 
Hale took a long unladylike 
swig of lemonade. 

“You were wonderful,’”’ de- 
clared the little M‘Tavish. 
“The hit of the evening, Mr 
MacDonald. We’re jealous, 
really. We put a lot of thought 
and hard work into the rest 
of the programme, and. the 
children were simply marvel- 
lous. But all that Dipper 
Creek can talk about  to- 
night is ‘ Mister MacDonald’s 
bagpipes.’ You stole the 
show.”’ 

“Oh come, come now,”’ mur- 
mured Roddie John modestly. 
“T liked the rest o’ the con- 
cert, m’self. The wee boys an’ 
girls in the barn dance ’’— 
Miss Hale shuddered—* were 
verra good indeed. But, o’ 
course, I was glad o’ the chance 
to try my pipes before the 
public. A bit dress rehearsal 
was what I needed. Now I can 
face Sir Ramsay MacDonald 
without a quiver.’ 

Young Malcolm emerged 
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from his newspaper suddenly. 
“You'd better climb down off 
your high horse,’’ he advised 
grimly. “It says here that 
Mr Ramsay MacDonald arrived 
in Nova Scotia this morning. 
He was greeted by the Premier 
of Nova Scotia at Digby, and 
then he withdrew to a log 
bungalow to spend the rest of 
his holiday.” 

Triumph fled from the Pied 
Piper’s face as June sunshine 
before the foggy east wind. 
His grey brows shot upward, 
a pair of shaggy question marks. 

‘What! An’ nobody on the 
wharf at Halifax ? ”’ 

“He came by way of 
Quebec,”’ explained the re- 
morseless Malcolm, “ then by 
rail to Saint John and across 
Fundy Bay on the ©.P.R. boat 
to Digby.” 

‘* But the piper! Was there 
no piper ? ” 

Malcolm scanned the columns 
again. ‘‘ Nothing here about a 
piper.” 

‘¢ The disgrace of it,’’ moaned 
Roddie John. 

‘‘Our Premier,’”’ announced 
Malcolm further, reading from 
the paper, “ greeted the dis- 
tinguished visitor in the 
Gaelic.” 

‘“ Ah!” A gleam of pleasure 
returned to the Piper’s ravaged 
face. ‘“‘ What did he say now 
—‘Is e do bheatha qu air 
duthaich’?” 

“Tt doesn’t say,’’ reported 
Malcolm. “ Just that the greet- 
ing was in Gaelic.” 

“Hut! An’ what did Sir 
Ramsay say—‘ Taing dhuibh, 
is math leam bi san aite so’? ”’ 

R2 
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Malcolm wagged his head. 
66 No.’’ 

“ Ah! Then he said, ‘ Tha 
mi toilichte a bhi so.’ ” 

Again Malcolm shook his 
head. “It says he looked 
puzzled.” 

“Hut!” snorted Roddie 
John, surprised. ‘‘ An’ when 
the greeting was repeated ? ”’ 

Malcolm hitched the paper 
closer to the light. ‘It says, 
‘The British Prime Minister 
seemed mystified. A near-by 
reporter quickly explained that 
he was being addressed in the 
ancient tongue of Scotland, 
and he then confessed with 
obvious regret that he had 
not the Gaelic.’ ” 

Roddie John stared about 
the verandah, as if to as- 
sure himself that he was 
present and awake. “I don’t 


believe it,” he murmured at 


last. ‘And then,’ quoted 
young Malcolm, “ both 
Premiers laughed heartily and 
greeted each other in English.” 

“Laughed!” The Pied 
Piper’s face was a study in 
shocked amazement. “Sir 
Ramsay—a man from the High- 
lands—an’ hasn’t the Gaelic ? ” 

The little M‘Tavish stared 
fixedly at her shoe. Young 
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Malcolm was grinning openly 
over the newspaper. ‘ What's 
the world comin’ to?” de. 
manded Roddie John, addregs- 
ing himself to Miss Hale, of aj 
people. He turned, and drifted 
slowly towards the door like 
man in a sad dream. 

‘6 An’ him a MacDonald! [I 
never thought I’d live to see 
the day!” His bonnet wag 
bowed, his shoulders drooped. 
There was even something de- 
jected about the hang of 
Jimmie M‘Gregor’s kilt. He 
might have been a picture 
entitled ‘‘ After Culloden,” or 
‘‘ Farewell to the Hebrides.” 

At the doorway he paused, 
and with a flicker of his old 
spirit flung a Parthian shot at 
the grinning Malcolm. 

‘““ Why,” shouted Roddie 
John, ‘‘ he’s hardly any better 
than an Englishman!” and 
hurled the bagpipes with great 
violence into a corner of the 
verandah. The _ instrument 
landed with drones upward, 
like a three-legged pig with 
feet in air; and as the wind 
subsided in the bag, the pipes 
fell over, tap-tap-tap, against 
the hard-wood floor, as though 
the pig were dying. A faint 
sigh emerged from the chanter. 








CAPTAIN ANDRADE. 


BY FRANCIS HAYLEY BELL. 


A very haunting melody is 
that of the national anthem 
of the Portuguese Republic. 
It has character. It has de- 
scriptive power. What the 
words may be I hardly care to 
know; they would probably 
spoil everything. The music 
seems to me to mean much 
more than any words are likely 
to express. 

We heard it for the first 
time early on the morning 
after our arrival in the colony. 
It was the birthday of the 
Republic, and in the little 
tiled square of the city that 
to the Chinese is Ao Mun and 
which the Portuguese know as 
Macao, “ The City of the Name 
of God,” the Governor’s band 
was playing-in the festival to 
the clamour of bells from a 
multitude of churches. 

Through my window I looked 
down on to the perfect scimitar 
curve of the praya that is 
Macao’s sea front, deeply 
shaded with banyans. Beyond 
their noble dark line the blue 
water of the bay sparkled 
under the morning sun, the 
slow-incoming fishing fleet of 
junks offering a lovely picture, 
patched sails drying in the 
breeze, sampans putting off 
for the shore with the night’s 
catch. Beyond, the green neck- 
lace of islands that span the 
mouth of the harbour. 

All this was purely China. 


It was then that the Portu- 
guese anthem arose, to a roll 
of drums, upon the square 
before Government House. It 
begins with a stately march 
measure that has the pomp of 
proud memories of a race that 
has played no mean part in the 
world. It stirs with a martial 
pride that speaks of Portugal’s 
heroic days, of conquests, of 
noble effort and adventure. 
Then it falters; it slips into 
the minor; it seems to throb 
with poignant realisation of 
days that are no more; of a 
Power no longer in her prime ; 
no more @ leader among the 
nations. A few bars in this 
recessional, and then the 
refrain, a8 it were, tosses its 
head, and to a ruffle we swing 
back into pomp and circum- 
stance again. But this time 
it seems to have a vaunting, 
boasting air. That minor 
cadence leaves a haunting 
melancholy. 

Something of this feeling 
broods over Macao herself, 
strange anachronism as it is 
of a Southern European town 
set down upon the coast of 
China. Four hundred years 
ago—half a century before even 
the Manchus came to China— 
Vasco da Gama navigated the 
first European vessels round 
the Cape to the farthest East. 
His lieutenants founded this 
little colony between the 
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mouths of the Canton and the 
West Rivers, and, to the great 
discomfort of the pirates who 
preyed upon the coast, built 
the forts and the walled 
town. Here Camoens wrote his 
‘Lusiad ’ in the lovely gardens 
and groves, unchanged today, 
faint with the scent of flowering 
shrubs and the night-blooming 
cactus, and gorgeous with poin- 
settia and great scarlet creepers. 
No doubt the town is equally 
unchanged : the houses washed 
pale green, blue, and pink ; 
with latticed verandahs over- 
hanging cool stone courts; 
narrow, winding, stone-paved 
streets where the conquista- 
dores ruffled in steel casque, 
sword in hand; and monkish 
figures stole, as they steal 
today, from door to door. 
The smell—the pervading smell 
—of Macao is incense, jasmine, 
and the sea beach. Once 
known, it is unforgettable ; it 
belongs to the past; to the 
old navigators themselves. 

But of those early exploits, 
of the audacity and the power 
that impressed the Chinese and 
gave them asylum here, what 
remains today ? Macao is but 
a gambling den, a resort for 
deported or fleeing criminals ; 
sometimes a home for rich 
Chinese gentry seeking the com- 
parative protection to life and 
often ill-gotten gains under a 
European safeguard. It is a 
place of vice and squalor, but 
of quiet beauty. Of the Portu- 
guese there are now but few ; 
and those, Government officials 
and soldiers only. 

One of the first I met was 


Andrade. As Portuguese ang 
Spaniards sometimes have, he 
had a profusion of other names 
and initials. And curiously 
well the long roll of them 
seemed to suit him. He wag a 
captain of artillery—that ig, 
he commanded a handful of 
Portuguese soldiers, out at 
elbows, ill - fed - looking, and 
some dozens of old, mainly 
muzzle-loading cannon, pictur- 
esquely disposed up there a 
century ago between the em- 
brasures of the forts that 
crowned the hills ; guns whose 
charge could scarcely have 
reached the sea; they were 
clearly there more to defend the 
forts from the town. 

Andrade was a tall thin 
Portuguese of extremely dark 
complexion, by no means of 
local origin, as many of his 
countrymen in China are, but 
yet showing all too clearly in 
his sallow features that mixture 
with the conquered races that 
the Portuguese ever practised, 
encouraged by the early priests. 
Andrade was no worker. None 
of the garrison was. He knew 
better than to try to do any- 
thing with such material and 
in such a climate. He smoked 
cigarettes endlessly. He did 
not play games, shoot, or 
bathe ; the weariness of the 
East, the ennui of composite 
southern races of many genera- 
tions, had him in its grip. A 
gentleman, certainly, but a 
thought too gentle, he seemed 
to an English mind almost 
bloodless ; a timid, too sensi- 
tive creature, whom one could 
not visualise standing out well, 
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did the swarming natives each other’s very existence as 
around ever call the four- the Portuguese ignore the 


nundred-year bluff. 

Yet there was something 
extremely likable, too, about 
the man. He had a grave old- 
world courtesy that gave him a 
dignity which appearance and 

e would have denied him. 
Not old-fashioned ; something 
older than that. He seemed 
pleased at the interest I had 
in Macao’s romantic past and 
the glories of the early Portu- 
guese navigators. In return he 
reminded me how the Portu- 
guese were our earliest allies ; 
he helped me with historical 
information from the colony’s 
records, and he used to come 
with me searching for the for- 
gotten graves of early English 
seamen on the boulder-strewn 
hillsides under the forts. We 
compared notes on Empire. 
We both knew Lourencgo Mar- 
ques, Goa, and the wonderful 
old castle at Malacca. We 
became fast friends—a fact he 
used to describe in his quaint 
phrase, ‘‘ We live well.’ 

A curious feature in Andrade, 
which, in a measure, he shared 
with all his countrymen, was 
his manner—or rather his 
absence of any manner—with 
the Chinese. In Hongkong, 
just across the way, the British 
and the Chinese (yes, the 
Chinese, too) treat each other 
with good-humoured sufferance. 
They are not friends. Not one 
in ten thousand of the English 
in China troubles himself to 
speak a word of the language. 
They live upon different planes. 
But they do not disregard 


swarming inhabitants around 
them. Andrade’s eye passed 
over them unnoticing; he 
never spoke to them ; he never 
spoke of them. Thus had his 
forbears through the centuries 
regarded the indigéne. Primi- 
tive and heretic, what had 
they to do with them? And, 
for the present, his duties 
and his existence there among 
them comprehended their pres- 
ence only as possible insur- 
gents, a8 mobs, as a rabble. 
No Portuguese ventures in 
any circumstance outside the 
stockaded frontier line of the 
territory which he is there to 


garrison. Of the_ glorious 
country behind their colony 
and the entranced islands 


around them they are ignorant, 
either from lack of interest 
or from mistrust—from the in- 
stinctive feeling of defence of a 
very small garrison set down 
among a large and treacherous 
population. So have they lived 
through the centuries since the 
first bold dark men had come 
in their caravels and, against 
immense odds, had mercilessly 
put down the piracy that held 
the southern coasts in a bond. 
So they live today, a handful 
of Europeans among two hun- 
dred thousand Chinese. They 
might be the very same men 
forgotten by time — frayed 
shades of the past. 

It was the impudence of one 
of the African troops that 
started trouble—trouble that 
has loomed ever nearer since 
the war. A few soldiers of 
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the Portuguese colonial bat- 
talion that are called Landims, 
natives of Mozambique, stroll- 
ing in the evening in the 
crowded streets of the native 
city, stopped to buy fruit at 
a small shop. One of them 
chaffed a passing Chinese girl 
—perhaps laid hands on her. 
Now there is no race whose 
women are more innately 
feminine and modest than the 
Chinese. Even those who in 
the west might be described 
as the lower classes—except 
that in China there are no 
classes — are well-bred to 
the eye and of reserved and 
dignified bearing. Of shame- 
lessness upon the open streets, 
such as can be seen in many 
civilised capitals, there is none 
in this land. Add to this, that 
it is a people to whose ancient 
pride the black races are par- 
ticularly repugnant. 

What followed was to be 
expected. The woman’s shrill 
vituperation—for in that the 
Chinese lady has no equal— 
immediately collected a crowd ; 
and the negroes found them- 
selves surrounded and held. 

You are not to picture, how- 
ever, a mob suddenly, easily, 
indignant. That is not the 
Chinese way. But to see a 
thousand faces very still and 
impassive under the dull street 
lanterns, face piled on face, 
motionless, almost incurious. 
Some women push their way 
to the centre, adding to the 
clamour. One or two men at 
once become self-appointed ar- 
biters, censors: expostulating, 
admonishing. The negroes, 
clearly growing frightened, 


argue helplessly, ineffectually, 
their eyes rolling anxiously 
this way and that. The ring 
around them gradually tightens, 


contracts. What is it that is 
wanted ? Money? It jg 
spurned at once. Apology t 


Propitiatingly, grinning, they 
do so in dumb show. It is 
disregarded. What then ? 

It is, in fact, a play that 
we are watching. The Chinese 
is the greatest natural actor in 
the world. To him the world 
is a stage, and none but will 
seize a part to play, before his 
fellows or alone, it matters 
not; but sure always that 
any audience he may find will 
be happy to watch, ready to 
take up their cue to join in. 
In a word, the crowd is being 
deliberately worked up, and 
it knows it, expects it. Now 
bawling within an inch of the 
negroes’ dejected faces, finger 
wagging reprovingly; now 
turning, arms akimbo, to casti- 
gate them to the admiring 
crowd, he is having the time 
of his life. Did he not do it 
someone else would; it is an 
understood thing, time-hon- 
oured. Without it nothing 
would happen. Let but the 
first man to raise his voice in 
a Chinese crowd be arrested 
at once, and there will be no 
further trouble. 

The girl and her women 
supporters have pushed their 
way out through the crowd, 
shrieking back insult, but going. 
They know. The crowd is 
now beginning to respond with 
exclamations and shouts, turn- 
ing one to another for mutual 
stimulation. There is a cry 
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from the back that the police 
are coming. A sudden move- 
ment somewhere is sufficient 
to precipitate matters. Then 
the first blow and the rush 
follows. 

An hour later the street was 
cleared by police and soldiers 
of the colonial battalion ; the 
battered forms of their com- 
rades carried away and arrests 
made. We may believe that 
the arrested were those least 
concerned in the outbreak. It 
is generally so. At any rate 
we may be sure that our chief 
protagonists, the declamatory 
censors, made good their with- 
drawal from the scene. Police 
and troops were out throughout 
the night, and complete order 
appeared to have been restored. 
But something more serious 
than sudden riot was afoot ; 
that was soon plain. Morning 
came, but no shops opened ; 
the markets remained empty ; 
no labourers or sanitary workers 
appeared ; the streets near the 
foreign quarter were ominously 
deserted. A boycott. In the 
farther wards of the native 
town, practically unpoliced, 
meetings were being held ; the 
temples and guilds were 
crowded ; before the day was 
well in the mobs had gathered 
and were marching on the 
police station to demand the 
release of the prisoners. 

I was returning from a visit 
to a leading Chinese banker, a 
man who, I knew, had great 
influence over the guilds and 
societies, and might bring pres- 
sure to bear on the agitators, 
who were now having if all 
their own way. I met Andrade 
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marching a company of armed 
military Indian police down 
the main street. No doubt 
every white officer and man 
was being put forward; there 
were terribly few of them in 
the face of such a general rising. 
Andrade walked quietly at the 
head of his party, his eyes 
straight before him, as though 
the place were empty of people. 
It was his technique. As chaff 
driven by a stream of wind 
the crowd opened before them, 
and swarmed on either side ; 
the windows and roofs above 
were packed with people. 

Far off there was a sound 
of gongs and trumpets and a 
tremendous shouting. It was 
being said around me that the 
guilds were coming in organised 
force to take possession of the 
police station and to rescue last 
night’s prisoners. From Chien- 
shan, a very unpleasant and 
piratical border city, they were 
telling each other, large bodies 
of men were approaching the 
walls. Chinese soldiers were 
close outside. 

Now it happened that on the 
inner side of the little penin- 
sular, where the Chienshan 
River comes down past the 
town and so out to sea, there 
lay a small stone ammunition 
depot. In this store, in order 
to be near to the naval craft, 
was lying a very large reserve 
of small-arm ammunition. It 
may have been that the navy 
had been expected to find a 
guard for this; in any case it 
was apparently left unprotected 
until suddenly remembered. 
Nothing would the piratical 
hordes around Macao like more 
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than an opportunity to help 
themselves to a million or two 
cartridges. It was to this 
point that Captain Andrade 
had been despatched, with forty 
Indian police to hold the depot. 
Now the Indian police of Macao 
are not the type of British 
Indians that form the police 
of Hongkong, but a medley 
of Goanese, Madrassis, and 
degenerate Sikhs with little 
discipline and less morale. 
Andrade’s command was not 
such as one might envy him, 
and his job was likely to be a 
trying one; for as time went 
by and the tumult increased 
between him and the main 
part of the little garrison, it 
would be difficult indeed to 
send him help. 

Later I heard that, in fact, 
his tiny squad was only just in 
time to reach the water-front 
and take up their stand round 
the depot. A few minutes 
after their arrival an immense 
crowd, marshalled in a sort of 
processional array, bearing ban- 
ners and inscriptions, beating 
gongs and drums and shouting 
slogans, arrived at the spot. 
Agitators, whose purpose was 
evidently to take the depot 
and possess themselves of the 
arms and ammunition, had 
plainly got the people to 
believe that the place con- 
tained the prisoners for whose 
release they were raging. A 
clever bit of work worthy of 
the professional agitator and 
propagandist. 

The crowd gathered in a 
half -circle round the small 
detachment of police and de- 
manded the surrender of the 


post. Hour after hour they 
stood there within a few feet 
of the guards, threatening, 
taunting, and mocking, trying 
to exasperate the Indians; even 
spitting at them and picking 
up stones, though never actu- 
ally throwing them. Through- 
out the afternoon and into 
the night Captain Andrade, 
cool and collected, showing no 
Sign of being the least per- 
turbed, controlled his men. 
These, high-strung and plainly 
nervous, stood in a long single 
rank, their backs to the small 
station. Andrade exhorted 
them on no account to fire, 
though the magazines were full 
charged and a cartridge lay in 
the breech of each rifle. Walk- 
ing up and down in front of 
his men, his back generally 
turned contemptuously to the 
Chinese mob, no arms in his 
hand, his sword put away, I 
found him each time as I 
came and went. For, accepted 
as a@ friend of the Chinese and 
a servant of their Government, 
I had nothing to fear from 
them at present, and was 
using my endeavours through- 
out the night between the 
banker—who, between fear and 
opium, was but little use— 
and the leaders of the mob. I 
was also able to get away a 
telegram. Once I attempted 
to take food and drink to the 
defenders, but it was taken 
out of my hands by the crowd. 
No reliefs or supplies were 
able to approach. Occasion- 
ally a searchlight played on 
the scene from the one small 
Portuguese gunboat far up the 
river; its crew were, I knew, 
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mostly on guard ashore, while 
the ship kept watch over the 
neck of land that joins Macao 
to Chienshan. Thus the night 
dragged slowly by, the Chinese 
now numbering thousands, 
never ceasing their tactics but 
taking it in turns to taunt and 
try to infuriate their enemies 
to action. 

Soon after dawn broke a 
siren was heard, and a large 
Government launch appeared 
round the rocky point from the 
outer harbour and steamed 
towards the landing. It was 
crowded with Portuguese sol- 
diers, who cheered at seeing 
the little garrison still intact. 
At this the attitude of the 
Chinese became, if possible, 
more menacing; the leaders 
saw their chance going, and 
shouts of defiance were raised 
in answer to the white soldiers’ 
cheers. Fearing to bring things 
to a head, Captain Andrade 
signalled to them to stand off 
and not to land, intimating 
that he had the situation still 
in control and would hold out 
alone. The launch stopped and 
drifted a while offshore, un- 
certain; then it turned in 
and began to approach again, 
the soldiers crowding in the 
bows, ready to jump ashore. 

It is trifling incidents such 
as this that change the course 
of events, sometimes of history. 
The Indian police, after four- 
teen hours of trial, by now 
utterly exhausted, were being 
actually pressed back by the 
weight of the Chinese leaning 
forward, edging nearer. And- 
rade still stood between the 
two lines, almost touching 
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both. At this moment the 
launch bumped against the 
landing and the first soldiers 
sprang ashore. Suddenly, 
owing either to an accidental 
stumble or, perhaps, to an 
attempt to intimidate the 
crowd, a shot rang out from the 
wharf. It was the last straw. 
Instantly the fretted nerves of 
the Indians gave way; in a 
paroxysm of violence the rifles 
spoke in a long splitting, burst- 
ing volley. Again and again 
each man, clean mad now, 
fired into the whirling mass in 
front of him, into the screaming 
rout that flung itself down the 
hillside, into the sea — any- 
where. 

I was returning, almost dead 
beat, from one of my attempts 
to find out what was going on 
elsewhere in the town. I heard 
the rattle of musketry break 
out and slow down to a few 
dropping shots, followed by 
the cries of hundreds. A great 
rush of men running blindly 
past the end of the road 
followed. Coming round the 
corner when these had passed 
I came upon wounded, crawl- 
ing; then the ground strewn 
with dead, the whole hillside 
covered with a débris of ban- 
ners, hats, shoes, umbrellas. 
The Indians were now lying in 
line, their rifles levelled in my 
direction, and behind them 
Andrade stood alone. But for 
the dead, of whom I counted 
over thirty, not a Chinese was 
to be seen. 

On seeing me Andrade ran 
forward. His face was haggard 
in the half-light and he was 
in an agony of grief. As he 
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reached me he broke down and 
stood weeping, shaken with 
sobs. 

“Oh, my sir,” he cried, 
“ you are beholder. You know 
how I have try—my God, 
how I have try ! ” His magnifi- 
cent officering had been in vain 
after all. I did what I could, 
and in my attempts to pull 
him round I said, “* You must 
dig in, quickly. They will 
come back and attack.” 

Andrade smiled only, shaking 
his head. ‘ No,” he said. 
Then, “‘The poor peoples— 
childs, childs!” I realised 
then that my friend’s know- 
ledge of the native, and per- 
haps his liking for them, were 
greater than he had shown to 
me. Indeed, I had seen much 
of the Man that I never sus- 
pected before. 

The sun came up over the 
bare hills on the farther side 
‘ of the river and shone upon 
the melancholy scene. A sur- 
geon who had come with 
the new force was walking 
round turning over the bodies ; 
sailors from the launch were 
dragging or carrying them on 
to the wharf, where they were 
laid in line; some fished over 
the wharfside for bodies in 
the sea. Of the Indian police 
many had fallen forward asleep 
already, their heads on their 
rifles. One was being deathly 
sick. The bodies removed, the 
flotsam of scattered shoes, fans, 
and banners everywhere had an 
inexpressibly curious effect on 
me. ... Suddenly the sound 
of a cannon-shot came from the 
far side of the hill between us 


our direction. 


and the town. “God! What 
next?” one wondered. “y, 
it starting in the foreign quay. 
ter?” Followed a shrill souna 
of a boatswain’s pipe, and, 
white and stately, there came 
slowly into view round the 
point a British cruiser. The 
relief was great. She was 
large enough to have on board 
probably more men than the 
whole of the Macao white 
garrison. There was nothing 
to be feared now. 

The ship was cleared for 
action forward ; aft, a landing 
party, in full equipment, was 
drawn up ready by the boats. 
On the bridge many officers 
had their glasses levelled in 
She was a beau- 
tiful sight. 

Andrade was himself again. 
With outstretched hand he 
came across to me, the tears 
still in his eyes. ‘ Portugal. 
Great Britain,” he said. 
“¢ Barliest allies.’’ 

The cruiser swung and went 
astern ; the anchor rattled out ; 
eight bells and a bugle were 
heard. The White Ensign crept 
up the stern flag-pole and the 
Jack at the forecastle-head. 

As her head came slowly 
round I saw the flash of brass 
and the white uniforms of 
marines on the quarter-deck. 
Very clearly across the water 
came the strains of the 
national anthem of the Portu- 
guese Republic. 

I looked round for my friend. 

Captain Andrade was stand- 
ing with his back to the stricken 
field. He was rigid at the 
salute. 
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PROCESSIONAL. 


BY O. WATKINS. 


We had left the present 
century behind us at the rail- 
way station and were now 
walking up the drive to the 
castle, and steadily backward 
through the centuries as we 
did so. Trains were an anach- 
ronism. The gates from the 
village marked the baroque 
period ; we then passed through 
the Renaissance of a formal 
garden and by the time the 
first courtyard was reached 
were in the Gothic era, or, 
say 1540, Middle Ages anyway. 
I said as much to Veronica. 

She laughed. ‘“ Then the 
tower is Roman, but the admin- 
istration is feudal. There she 
is now, the Gracious Lady of 
the Valley. If I am not mis- 
taken, she is potting begonias. 
Her hat, you notice, is well in 
keeping with the Gothic period 
we are now approaching.” 

The Gracious Lady was peer- 
ing down into the fountain, a 
begonia plant in one hand, a 
trowel in the other. George 
was standing by with a barrow 
half filled with pots of begonias ; 
he looked sadly surprised. 

“T can’t have it. I really 
can’t have it,’’ she was saying, 
gazing down into the water. 

“What can’t you have?” 
we asked in a breath. 

“ The beer,” she said. ‘ It’s 
disappearing so. A dozen 
bottles put in the fountain on 
Monday, nine left on Tuesday, 


and only five today. It’s too 
bad.” 

“Tf you will keep it in the 
fountain .. .’’ said Veronica. 

“Tt keeps so beautifully 
cold,’”’ said the Gracious Lady. 

‘Very good place to keep it, 
anyway, isn’t it, George?” 
asked Veronica genially. 

George stiffened. 

“Tt isn’t George,’ protested 
the Gracious Lady indignantly. 
‘* He knows I count them,” she 
added. ‘‘ No, I fear, I greatly 
fear it’s cook’s young men.” 


“In the plural?” asked 
Veronica. 

‘¢ Seven.”’ 

Veronica sat down on the 


edge of the fountain and gasped. 
** Seven all at once ? ” 

‘Yes, the Gahrner brothers. 
They sing so wonderfully. They 
come up all together and sing 
in the lower courtyard. Usually 
when I am out,’’ she added 
thoughtfully. 

“The situation develops,’ 
chuckled Veronica. “Do I 
understand it’s a sort of Siamese 
twin courtship, all for one and 
one for all ? ” 

‘““T am not quite sure,” said 
the Gracious Lady. “Sometimes 
I think it’s Bartholomew, and 
sometimes Klaus.” Viciously 
she forked out another begonia, 
put it in its pot and handed 
it to George, who put it on his 
barrow. George’s forte seemed 
to be standing by. “If only 
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she could make up her mind 
which it was and have done 
with it I could deal with the 
situation more easily. But 
seven all at once!” She punctu- 
ated her sentence with a trowel, 
and kneeling among the be- 
gonias with her hat cocked 
over one eye, gazed up at her 


daughter. 

“T seem to remember that 
hat,” remarked Veronica 
ruminatively. 


“This hat? Of course you 
do. You used to pick mush- 
rooms into it when you were 
small and we went out for 
picnics.” 

“Tremember. Twenty years 
ago,”’ Veronica teased her 
gently. 

‘“*What’s wrong with it? 
It’s a perfectly good hat. Nice 
and shady. Besides, a hat’s a 
hatin Tyrol. It grows on one.”’ 

“It certainly does that,’ 
said Veronica, ‘but a pro- 
cession is a procession. I think 
you will have to get a new hat 
for that, don’t you? Though 
here’s another coming that 
really makes yours look like 
the dernier cri from Paris.” 

A tall black felt, bound with 
a@ silken cord and tassel, was 
coming down the drive. Be- 
neath it was Mary Anna-of-the- 
good-advice. 

Her greeting was the old 
one. “Praised be Jesus 
Christ.”’ 

We intoned the answer. “ In 
eternity, Amen.” 

She sat herself down on the 
stone-work of the fountain and 
mopped her brow. “ I’ve come 
about the procession at Inns- 


bruck next week in honour of 
the Chancellor,’”’ she remarked. 

“The veterans want me to 
come with them and George 
will be coming too,” said the 
Gracious Lady. 

*¢ And she’s going to have a 
new hat,’’ put in Veronica. 

Mary Anna cocked her head 
critically on one side, 
6c“ Why 9 ”? 

“‘T was wondering why, my- 
self,” said the Gracious Lady 
cheerfully. ‘‘ Here’s Louise for 
the vegetables.”’ 

Cook came down the garden 
path with a basket on her arm. 
One could hardly blame the 
Gahrner brothers for their songs 
in the lower courtyard, though 
the beer from the fountain 
might be a different matter. 
She was as pretty as a picture. 
A peasant’s black dress with 
its cut-away bodice and white 
sleeves was set off by a sky- 
blue apron and kerchief, white 
stockings, and black shoes. Her 
eyes were just the shade of a 
mountain gentian, fair plaits 
were wound around her head 
and her cheeks were apple- 
blossom. Which would be the 
lucky Gahrner brother, I won- 
dered. Either Bartholomew or 
Klaus. The others I felt sure 
were just a picturesque back- 
ground. 

She stopped for a moment 
to speak to the Gracious Lady, 
who went with her to the 
kitchen garden. 

“You coming to the pro- 
cession ? ’’ Mary Anna asked. 

Veronica shook her head 
sadly: ‘I shan’t be here.” 

“T might,” I said. 
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“With me ? ”’ 

Possibility became certainty. 
«Of course I will,” I laughed. 

“Good,” said she. ‘“ Now I 
want to talk to you about 
shingles.” 

“ Shingles ? ” 

“Yes, last winter we cut 
some very fine shingles, from 
peechwood, from our own wood- 
lands.” 

“ Fine,” said I. 

“Not at all,” she replied ; 
“we must sell them, and we 
can’t. So I thought if you 
knew all about shingles, and 
then I talked about them 
when we both went up to- 
gether, we might sell them 
between us.” 

‘You won’t get much chance 
if you are in the procession,” I 
pointed out. 

“Oh, there’ll be lots of 
chances; for instance, you 
never know whom you might 
be standing next during the 
sermon, do you ? ”’ 

I admitted that one could 
not possibly foretell that and 
added hastily that my ignor- 
ance about shingles was in- 
credible. 

She crossed the courtyard 
and disappeared into the tower. 
Presently she came back with 
two shingles in her hand. 
“ Look, that’s good beech, well 
sloped and truly cut; but 
this ’—she showed the other— 
“is not good wood, nor cut 


so well. These are for out- 
buildings.” 
“And yours are for a 


house ? ” IT asked. 
‘Ours are fit for a church 
Spire,” she replied proudly. 
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‘* A church spire has always the 
best, for think of the expense 
of scaffolding.” 

There was evidently more 
in shingles than met the eye. 
I walked over to the tower, 
the lower rooms of which are 
used as store-rooms, and looked 
inside. All around the walls 
shingles were stacked in their 
neat bundles. In the middle 
was @ heap of poles and boards 
for scaffolding. Mary Anna 
looked around with a canny 
eye. 

‘‘ Plenty here,’’ she remarked. 

‘‘ Nothing doing at the castle, 
T fear.” 

‘¢ Ah, well, then there are the 
pears,”’ said Mary Anna. 

We were out in the sunlight 
again. Things had been very 
bad in the Valley this year, I 
knew. Mary Anna looked really 
worried. 

‘¢ Perhaps the Gracious Lady 
and I between us...” I 
began. 

‘‘ Three thousand kilos,”’ said 
Mary Anna promptly. 

I perched on the edge of 
the battlements and gasped. 
“Three thousand kilos? I am 
afraid we couldn’t tackle 
those.”’ 

Mary Anna shook her head 
sadly. ‘‘ You see the Gracious 
Lady hasn’t got a still.” 

“A still?” 

“To make Schnapps with. 
That’s where I shall have to 
look to sell our pears. And 
there’ll be lots of people in 
Innsbruck who may want to 
make pear Schnapps. Twenty 
kilos make a litre. Look you 
here.’”? She pulled out of the 








inner recesses of her person 
three hard green pears. She 
polished one on a bright red 
kerchief and handed it to me. 
‘ Bite,’”’ she said. 

I bit. It drew my mouth 
together as only a sour pear 
can; but it was juicy. 

‘“‘ There,” she said, ‘ that’s 
the right Schnapps flavour, 
bitter yet juicy. And all sound 
fruit. Nine to the _ kilo. 
Twenty kilos to the litre. Don’t 
forget!” 

I have known many gentle- 
men of the road. This old 
lady was, I felt, about to give 
them points. But where did 
I come in ? I asked her. 

“You will be a great help,” 
she assured me. 

I regarded her dubiously. 
‘“‘ How are you going up?” I 
asked, just as the Gracious 
Lady came back to _ her 
begonias. 

Transport, it seemed, was the 
difficulty. There were special 
trains being run bright and 
early in the morning, “If only 
the Valley were not four hours 
walk from the station...” 
she sighed. 

“‘ Stay with us the night, and 
perhaps your neighbour Peterl 
with his wooden leg would 
like to stay here too,” suggested 
the Gracious Lady. 

Mary Anna beamed at the 
suggestion. ‘‘ We should then 
be within easy reach of the 
station.” 

It would not be possible to 
go all the way by road, for the 
only car, christened by irrever- 
ent youngsters George-William, 
was a baby Ford, which took 
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at most four people besides the 
driver. 

“There are two trains,” said 
Mary Anna, “ the early one at 
about three and a late one. We 
could go by the late one.” 

‘¢'Yes, the late one!” we 
chorused. ‘' When does it 
start ? ”’ 

“ Four-thirty,’”’ replied 
Anna. _ 

The Gracious Lady chuckled, 
‘“‘ That will be splendid. George- 
William can do several trips 
to the station by then. We can 
easily all go to the station by 
car.”’ 

“‘T’ve been in a car before,” 
Mary Anna announced. “A 
motor hearse came all the way 
from Hall and it seemed a 
pity to let it go back empty, 
so I rode back in it and went 
to see my niece at Terfens on 
the way.” 

“Come down on Saturday 
afternoon then, Mary Anna, 
and bring Peterl with you,” 
said the Gracious Lady. 

““T will be with you at the 
failing of the light.” 

It was an hour after sunset 
on the Saturday when the gate 
bell clanged, and George, al- 
ready in the full kit of the 
Valley, came upstairs from the 
lower courtyard with three long 
halberds, fresh from the bur- 
nishing, in each hand, and 
under each arm a large wooden 
water-bottle. Matilda followed 
him with a wash-basket full of 
geraniums and oak leaves tied 
up into little bunches, “ for 
the veterans’ hats.”’ Through 


the wrought-iron of the court- 
yard gates there glimmered a 
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plue-and-green brocaded apron, 
q tall black hat with a golden 
tassel, and a huge green um- 
prella; and near it a green 
waisteoat with large silver 
puttons. We went out to 
welcome Mary Anna and her 
neighbour Peterl. They were 
ect. 

Matilda held out a damp 
hand from the fountain where 
she was tucking her posies 
into water. ‘The Gracious 
Lady has got a new hat,’’ she 
announced. 

“ A very fine new hat,” said 
George. 

“ With a double blackcock’s 
feather in it?’ asked Mary 
Anna. 

“ Yes, a Tyrolese hat with a 
double feather in it. Very fine 
indeed,” I told her. 

She nodded sadly. “ A new 
hat? Ah, well. The old one 
has been known for nearly 
half a century up and down our 
Valley. What are you going 
to do with it ? ”’ 

“Hang it up in the great 
hall next the Master’s hat,’’ 
said George as he took them 
in. “He hung it up here the 
last time he came in. . .” he 
added soberly. 

Mary Anna reached out and 
touched the old hat hanging 
there, passing her finger round 
the brim. “It’s years since 
I’ve seen that hat, yet even 
now were it to be worn again 
in the Valley, not a household 
but would know whence it 
came, for it’s the hat of the 
greatest shot we’ve ever seen. 
Year by year he came into the 
Valley for the stalking, and 
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the men went out to see him 
come, and he would wave this 
hat at them and hail them, as 
pleased as they were that he 
was with them again. 

‘‘ But this one ’”’—she held the 
Gracious Lady’s old hat—‘ we 
haven’t missed for forty years. 
It’s always welcome at our 
weddings and our funerals. For 
several years you know one or 
other of those hats went up to 
Innsbruck twice a week for us, 
in those black post-war years 
of hunger, when the friendly 
English rations were drawn, 
and this old hall was stacked 
high with them. Flour there, 
sacks on sacks,’’ she waved her 
hand, “rice and sugar here, 
more sacks, and out in the 
courtyard all the long tables 
put together in one counter, and 
behind the counter, weighing 
out the food—those two hats. 
Little paper tickets were the 
only coin they took, passports 
for the starving from the 
Mayors of our villages .. .” 
She turned fiercely to George : 
‘‘ This old hall has seen many 
things, but it’s never seen a 
better sight than that.’’ 

She hung the Gracious Lady’s 
hat up near the other one, 
stepped back and looked at 
them. ‘ Memories of a life- 
time,’’ she murmured. “ Just 
two old hats hanging on the 
wall together.” 

‘‘ T like the new one better,”’ 
said George callously. 

‘‘ Her next may be a halo,’ 
replied Mary Anna crisply, 
“but I doubt if it will fit as 
well as the old felt which our 
hat-maker, Pontius Pilate of 
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the Play, made for her all 
those years ago... .” 

‘Who talks of haloes?” 
said the Gracious Lady, ap- 
pearing in the open doorway 
behind us, laughing. “ Let us 
rather talk of supper and of 
bed, for tomorrow we have a 
day of days before us.” 

Next morning I was roused 
at the grisly hour of three and 
piloted George-William out of 
the lower courtyard just before 
dawn with my first load up, 
Peterl and Louise. George- 
William looked in the murky 
half-light like a great per- 
ambulating porcupine; for 
Peterl, reclining more or less 
in luxury on the back seat 
with his wooden leg sticking 
out of the window, was in 
charge of all the halberds, 
swords, and staves that had 
been incorporated with the 
old costumes since the Napo- 
leonic wars, but which were 
ordinarily kept ranged on the 
walls of the great hall. The 
open sunshine roof and every 
window of the car bristled. 

Between trips to the station 
I was plied with hot coffee and 
rolls, so that by the time I 
finally drove up with the Graci- 
ous Lady, George and young 
Louise, I had had three separate 
breakfasts. The lights of the 
station shone out and we pulled 
up in a veritable duck-pond. It 
was pouring. Someone carry- 
ing an enormous pitchfork shot 
forward and opened the door. 
It was Joachim. He wore the 
hooded grey weather-cape of 
the peasant, and a pair of 
gentian-blue stockings showed 


beneath. He bowed low to the 
Gracious Lady but his eyes 
rested on Louise. We splashed 
out through the puddle ang 
wondered where to park the 
car. We sought out the station- 
master for permission to put it 
in the goods-shed for the day, 

He was adamant. The goods- 
shed was for railed goods only ; 
the car was not being railed, 
and that was that. We were 
our most persuasive: he pro- 
duced his regulations. Joachim 
was his fiercest. The station- 
master grinned and stood his 
ground. 

Mary Anna stepped forward. 
“Cannot the mayor waive the 
regulations as and when neces- 


sary for the ‘ Vaterlindischer 


Front’ (the National Govern- 
ment) ? ”’ 

The station-master hesitated 
—whether over the supremacy 
of the mayoral powers, or over 
the benefit to be derived by the 
‘ Vaterlandischer Front’ from 
a Ford 8 parked in a goods-shed, 
was not apparent—and Mary 
Anna followed up her advan- 
tage by trotting off in search of 
the Mayor, to whom she ex- 
plained the matter vociferously. 
He came along with one hun- 
dred and fifty tickets in one 
hand, a glass of Schnapps in 
the other, and decided the 
question quickly. He glanced 
at the car in the pouring rain. 
“Ts this the car that will be 
used by the Gracious Lady, 
and perhaps the Deputy, to- 
night ? ” he asked portentously. 
I nodded. He gave the tickets 
and Schnapps to Mary Anna 
to hold, patted her on the 
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shoulder, winked at me and 
scribbled three lines on the 
pack of a railway form for the 
station-master. 

The station-master saluted, 
two men swung the doors 
pack, and all together we 
pushed George-William in. 

“Tsn’t it beautiful?” said 
Mary Anna, standing back and 
surveying George- William in the 
goods - shed with proprietary 
pride. 

“What is it like to travel 
in?” asked someone. 

Anna considered a 
moment. She spoke slowly. 
“T always thought that when 
I joined the hosts above the 
journey would be swift and 
smooth—not over cobbles—but 
today I have made such a 
journey, and I am still here.’’ 
She looked round her in 
triumph. 

The Mayor toured round 
giving out tickets. Little bits 
of green pasteboard went into 
every hat, passes for the day 
of days in Innsbruck. Joachim 
took two, walked over to Louise 
and looked down at her with a 
cheery grin. 

“T’ll keep your ticket for 
you,” he remarked, and slipped 
it with his own through his 
hatband. 

Louise dimpled. “ The 
Gracious Lady will surely take 
charge of it,’’ she said demurely. 

“Quite unnecessary! We 
must save the Gracious Lady 
all the trouble we can.’ He 
picked up the corner of Louise’s 
blue apron with which to mop 
his damp forehead. 

Two of a group of five young 
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giants, wearing the broad- 
brimmed hats and _ leather 
breeches of the main valley, 
strolled over to the Gracious 
Lady and engaged her in con- 
versation. Their voices floated 
over to where I stood. 

“The crowds today will be 
great,” said Klaus. 

‘And rough!” said Bar- 
tholomew. 

Mathew, Parliamentary De- 
puty for the Valley, chipped in: 
‘‘ The Gracious Lady has noth- 
ing to fear; she has her body- 
guard if the press should be 
great.” He glanced round. 
‘“‘The captain of the fire bri- 
gade, Joseph here, and I my- 
ot. od 

‘And Joachim perhaps?” 
suggested Klaus. 

‘“* Certainly, if he wills.’ 

‘*We will take charge of 
Louise for you—I and my 
brothers here,” suggested 
Klaus. 

Joachim joined in with dig- 
nity. ‘“ It is highly improbable 
that with so distinguished a 
bodyguard as the Deputy and 
the captain of the fire brigade 
the Gracious Lady could make 
use of my services, so I will 
take charge of Louise for the 
day. I have her ticket here.” 
He transferred it from his 
hatband to his breast-pocket as 
he spoke and grinned at Bar- 
tholomew. “I think six is 
five too many,’’ he added. 

‘¢ And we think six is one too 
many, and we are five,’ re- 
torted Klaus. 

‘‘T have always heard there 
is great safety in numbers,’ 
chuckled the Gracious Lady. 
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“‘You must settle it between 
yourselves.” 

Klaus immediately took 
Louise’s hand and linked it 
through his arm. Joachim 
strolled away. Louise looked 
rather blankly after him. 

The train steamed in. From 
the shelter of the platform the 
crowd merged towards the 
carriage doors. The rain came 
down in torrents. Joachim 
swung up and in, and im- 
mediately after looked out of 
the window. “I have your 
seat in here. Quick,’’ he called 
to Louise. She clambered in. 

“Unfortunately there are 
only two seats left just here,” 
said Joachim to Klaus. 

“TI prefer standing,” said 
Klaus. 

“So do I,” said Bartholomew. 

Mary Anna and I had found 
places @ little way along in the 
same open carriage which had 
no compartments. Halfway up 
the carriage sat @ priest. 

“There’s His Reverence of 
Achau,”’ said Mary Anna to 
me sotto voce. ‘I hear he is 
repairing his church roof this 
summer. I wish we could sit 
near him. He won’t like sitting 
near the big drum anyway 
when they start playing.” 

The Valley, Sonnenberg, and 
Achau had all packed into this 
coach at first and then over- 
flowed into the next. We had 
the component parts of three 
bands and two fire brigades in 
our section. Mary Anna took 
advantage of the general move- 
ment to change places with the 
big drum, so as to sit near the 
priest of Achau. 
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Achau is a big village in the 
flat of the main valley, and 
appeared to be even better 
represented than we were. The 
‘women wore the modern little 
pill-box hats perched high on 
top of their plaits, the effect 
of height accentuated by the 
broad black ribbons round the 
crown. The men had the same 
loose, short, homespun jackets 
as the men of the Valley, but 
with black collars instead of 
green, and leather knee-breeches 
instead of leather shorts. They 
all wore the same heavily 
embroidered braces. The old 
folk were all dressed in the 
costumes that had been worn 
by their ancestors, some of 
them dating back for hundreds 
of years. Brocade aprons, 
coloured waistcoats, silver 
chains and buttons, tall felt 
hats with golden tassels, low 
flat hats with their brims en- 
crusted underneath with gold 
embroidery, leather breeches, 
wonderful belts, and concertina 
stockings of thick white wool 
that lie in close folds upon the 
calf of the leg to make the leg 
look fat and the foot look small 
—all these are accounted heir- 
looms in the Tyrol. 

Jumbled up though the 
groups were on the crowded 
wooden benches, yet each kept 
together in conversation by the 
simple process of ignoring those 
that came between. Conversa- 
tion about the private affairs 
and topics of the Valley was 
thus carried on over the heads 
of the intervening Achauers, 
yet gained a certain amount of 
privacy from the fact that the 
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Achauers and the Sonnenberg- 
ers were busy doing the same. 
A cheery pandemonium. 

Through it all I heard the 
quiet voice of Mary Anna in 
earnest conversation with the 
priest opposite, which she was 
tactfully leading up to his 
church roof. She touched 
lightly on the renown of cer- 
tain sermons he was preaching 
which reached, it appeared, 
far beyond the precincts of his 
own parish ; she remarked that, 
after her own Church of The 
Valley, she could think of 
none that could equal in beauty 
that of the Achau parish ; and 
now she heard it was to be 
repaired. Had he considered 
the roof ? 

It seemed he had. 

New shingles, of course ? 
First-class shingles of beech 
would be the only kind one 
could consider for such a church. 
Now, the Gracious Lady always 
bought her shingles from the 
Valley. But then she knew 
a great deal about houses, and 
the care of old buildings es- 
pecially. And the store-rooms 
in the tower were full of good 
beech shingles, weren’t they ? 
She turned to me. 

I admitted that there was a 
noble stock of really first-class 
beech shingles in the tower. 

“* Mostly supplied by us, and 
all from the Valley,’ she re- 
marked proudly; then, with a 
swift turn of the conversation, 
returned to the subject of those 
most excellent sermons. 

Truly a gift. 

Mathew and the Gracious 
Lady had seized the oppor- 
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tunity, while they were jammed 
together like sardines in the 
corner, to discuss relief work 
for the winter. Joachim, 
Louise, Bartholomew, and 
Klaus were having a cheery 
time with two seats between 
the four of them. Peterl was 
reclining in the rack. He could 
stretch his leg out comfortably 
there. The bands were having 
a mild and intermittent prac- 
tice of the patriotic tunes they 
were going to play later. I 
was sitting next a trombone. 
Few except ourselves had had 
any breakfast. For none was 
there any prospect of dinner 
until after three o’clock. Some 
of the men of the Valley were 
wet through. I saw with relief 
it had now stopped raining. 

“What time did you start 
this morning?” I asked the 
owner of the trombone. 

* Quarter to eleven,” he re- 
plied. 

“He lives right up on the 
north side,” explained the 
big drum; “* most of us did not 
start till after midnight .. .” 

I thought of that narrow 
rocky road along the precipice, 
with the stream thundering 
hundreds of feet below, and 
the men, and some women, 
walking, walking through the 
night so as to walk again 
through Innsbruck wearing the 
kit their ancestors had worn, 
and carrying the banners of 
Tyrol. 

*‘ Innsbruck ! 
shouted Mathew. 

The fertile fields, the chalets, 
with here and there a village 
clustered round a tapering green 


Innsbruck ! ”’ 
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spire, had given way to villas 
in neat gardens, then tall blocks 
of flats and town houses set 
in green surroundings against 
the towering snow - capped 
mountains. 

Jerkily we stopped. No plat- 
form anywhere, for our train 
was much too long. Two other 
trains were disgorging simul- 
taneously on either side of 
us. The threefold stream of 
humanity flowed steadily to- 
wards the ocean of heads in 
the open space of the station 
square and thence upwards 
towards the Ferrari Wiese, a 
stretch of open field which 
sloped above the town and 
where the speechifying would 
begin. 

Thousands upon thousands 
of peasants, in hundreds of 


different costumes. Every 
valley, every village _ re- 
presented. Slowly, good- 


humouredly, schén staat they 
collected on the slope, each 
contingent planting its banner 
and using it as a rallying point 
after mingling with the crowd. 
Some few of them bought hot 
coffee or milk from the hawkers, 
or a roll of bread; most went 
without or unpacked their own 
black bread and highly savoury 
cheese. The economics of Tyrol- 
ese land-owners in these days 
allow of little free spending. 
After about an hour the 
speeches started. High up on 
the top of the slope, on a be- 
flagged dais, we could see the 
speaker. For the Chancellor 
there was silence. He stood 
and addressed twenty-seven 
thousand men and women, the 
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land-owners of Tyrol, who 
listened intently while he ro. 
assured them about the uniteg 
Government and the indepen. 
dence of the country. The 
banners collected near the dais 
and dipped in salute. Two 
other patriotic speeches fol- 
lowed, and a sermon, all against 
an undercurrent of conversation, 

Mary Anna knew many 
people and chatted continu- 
ously. She handled the main 
topics of pears and shingles 
skilfully and they in no wise 
overshadowed her love of a 
friendly gossip. 

After the last speech, the 
Chancellor, the speakers and 
high officers of state drove off 
to the saluting base in the 
centre of the town and the 
procession formed up in the 
field. Each contingent had 
its number and passed out of a 
bottle-neck lane in numerical 
order. 

I left them, took a short cut 
through back streets to the 
old Palace and stood in the 
crowd a little beyond the Chan- 
cellor’s dais. The streets were 
packed ; the whole town had 
turned out to see the procession 
pass, for the peasants are the 
yeomen farmers of the country, 
of tremendous importance, and 
their picturesque costumes are 
a never-ending delight to tourist 
and townsfolk. 

For five hours without a 
break or halt they came, mostly 
six abreast. Each contingent 
with its banner, its band, its 
fire brigade, and its batch of 
historic costumes. 

At last came the Valley. Its 
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panner aloft in front of them; hat, waved it in the air and 
the band playing them through. shouted: ‘ Break line. What 


Then the veterans. And lead- 
ing the veterans, on Mathew’s 
right-hand side, our Gracious 
Lady, at the head of eighty 
men. An Irish woman among 
a myriad Tyrolese peasants. 
Great in her simplicity, stately 
in her dignity, supreme in the 
love they bore her, she led 
them past. 

A whispered word on the 
dais, a special salute. The 
panner of the Valley that had 
dipped to the Chancellor dipped 
again in acknowledgment. The 
great moment was past. 

After the veterans the fire 
brigade came, then the cos- 
tumes of the Valley, Mary 
Anna’s high-crowned hat and 
wrinkled old face. Louise’s 
sik apron and kerchief, and 
full black skirt that moved 
with the swing of a kilt. On 
her right side Klaus with a 
stave, looking very fierce. On 
her left Joachim, laughing. 
Joachim and his pitchfork. 
Flowers—bunches and bunches 
of them—were showering down 
on Louise from the crowd. 
She carried each one till the 
next one came, then Joachim 
seized the first and impaled it 
on his pitchfork. All three 
prongs were full when they 
passed and he tucked the rest 
round his hat and hers. Flowers, 
flowers all the way. 

I cut across to the elm 
trees near the park, where 
the line was breaking up. 
The banner of the Valley duly 
arrived. 

Mathew turned, took off his 


about sausages and beer ? ”’ 

‘Sausages and beer.” It 
sounded like a prayer from the 
men of the Valley. 

Mathew, like a conjurer, pro- 
duced from his hat a large blue 
ticket and waved it aloft to 
the men: ‘ At the Sonnenhof 
then. Get there as best you 
can. Have you all got your 
tickets % ” 

A flutter of blue tickets 
showed above their heads, one 
in each right hand. They 
stopped for a moment under 
the elm trees, sat and rested, 
mopped their brows and loos- 
ened their gear. Louise’s little 
barrel of Schnapps, full that 
morning, was long since empty. 
Three of the Gaihrner brothers 
were gathered around her. 
Joachim watched them. Pres- 
ently he strolled up to her, 
slipped the blue luncheon 
ticket, which she had pushed 
through the tie of her apron, 
through his hatband with his 
own: “We are dining to- 
gether,’’ he announced. 

The Gahrner brothers glared 
at him. Joachim transferred 
the two tickets to the breast- 
pocket of his coat and grinned. 
** Aren’t we dining together ? ” 
he challenged Louise. 

Louise giggled joyfully. 
‘You can’t sit on both sides 
at once.” 


‘We can, though,” said 
the Gé&hrners, “and some 
opposite ! ” 


‘IT think perhaps in so great 
a crowd Louise had better 
sit near me,” said the Gracious 
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Lady, with a deep twinkle in 
her eyes. 

‘‘ What about me?” asked 
Mathew. 

‘¢T myself was hoping that I 
might,” said the captain of the 
brigade, who was now carrying 
his helmet like a bucket, with 
considerable paraphernalia in- 
side it. 

‘No one will sit anywhere if 
you don’t all hurry up,” said 
Mary Anna-of-the-good-advice 
tartly. 

We straggled off in groups 
through the shady avenues and 
back streets of Innsbruck, along 
the river-wall, where the tur- 
bulent water of the River Inn, 
swollen with the melted snows, 


chased between its granite walls. 


Immediately behind the bridge 
the mountains rose like a card- 
board range. 

“¢ Hullo ! 
Louise. 

We rushed to the bridge to 
see them come. Three in all, 
two Rob Roys and a Canadian 
canoe. We leaned over the 
parapet to watch them shoot 
under the bridge. Incredibly 
swift was the river swirling 
under us, and round each stone 
pier the waters whirled and 
sucked into a hollow. One 
canoe with its single passenger 
passed under as we reached the 
parapet. Then the second, 
paddled by a young man and 
a girl, shot through. Some 
seconds later came the third. 
It approached the bridge from 
@ slightly different angle and 
it, too, shot beneath the arch- 
way. As we raced to the other 
side to see him go the canoe 


Canoes!’ cried 


was spewed out, bottom up: 
wards, tossing like an emp 
nutshell on the waters. 
Silently we stared down at 
the scour of the waters beneath, 
A cry—but not from the water 
—from Louise. 


“Stand back there! Stang 
back!”  A_ bellow from 
Joachim. 


He had kicked off his shoes, 
torn off his coat, then taken g 
running jump on to the top of 
the high stone balustrade. He 
slashed at his braces, tightened 
his belt, and threw his hunting. 
knife aside, whilst he anxiously 
scanned the waters beneath. 

For a moment he stood there 
quietly, poised against the 
mountains and the sky. Then 
every muscle tensed, his arms 
swooped outwards, upwards, 
and he dived. 

We waited. 

Louise picked up his knife, 
his coat and shoes, and stood 
with them gathered in her 
arms. She was very white. 

Ominous and_ silent the 
waters swirled on round the 
piers of the bridge, each stone 
pillar centred in a whirlpool of 
water. 

Someone shouted. I looked, 
but could see nothing. Then 
bobbing up like a seal was a 
dark head. Joachim. He 
seemed swimming strongly. 
Just as suddenly he disappeared 
again. The waters closed over 
him and there was never a sign. 

Again we waited, tense and 
terrified. Louise edged up to 
the Gracious Lady, sobbing. 

‘¢ There’s Klaus,’’ said some- 
one. I looked up, and on the 
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river-wall, down-stream, stood 


Klaus. He had discarded 
verything except his shorts. 
tis magnificent shoulders 
tanned to mahogany glistened 
in the sun ; his curly hair blew 
out in the breeze. He stood 
poised and ready, with his 
eyes fixed, not on the piers, but 
on the current mid-stream. 

Mathew had run like a hare 
across the bridge and down the 
river on the opposite side, 
stripping his kit as he ran. He 
stopped opposite Klaus, took 
off his boots and waited. He, 
too, was ready. 

Suddenly, a little way from 
the bridge, there was a ripple. 
It lengthened. Joachim again. 
On his back now, drifting fast 
down-stream swimming with 
his legs only, clutching some- 
thing in his arms, something 
that was still beneath the 
surface. He was very low in 
the water; again and again 
the water washed over his face. 
He was still in mid-stream, but 
making for the left shore. 
Klaus watched him come, then 
ran along the wall down-stream 
and took a clear running dive 
far out into the river. 

Throatily we cheered. The 
Gracious Lady, Mary Anna, 
Louise, and I were all holding 
hands by now. 

Klaus had timed it well. 
Carried by the swift current he 
caught up with Joachim as he 
came, grabbed at him and spun 
him round. Joachim’s grip 
loosened, his head and shoulders 
bobbed well above the surface, 
but he was without his burden. 
Klaus had that now, and the 
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weight pulled him under. We 
could see the distant splash and 
ripple where the tussle was. 

“* Joachim’s done,” said the 
Gracious Lady. 

He was swimming veryslowly, 
but was out of the tearing 
current now and had reached 
the quieter waters at the side. 

We tore along the wall, for 
there at intervals stone steps 
were let into it, and there were 
ancient mooring-rings for boats. 
Joachim reached one and hung 
on. He coughed and spat, 
then turned on his side and 
looked back. Klaus’s head 
was awash. Joachim breathed 
deeply for a moment, then 
turned and swam deliberately 
back. 

‘¢ Now he’ll drown,’’ choked 
Louise. 

The Gracious Lady’s hand 
closed over hers. ‘ Joachim is 
a@ very brave man,” she said. 

The two swimmers met again 
on the verge where the current 
meets the quieter waters. Be- 
tween them they towed their 
burden back, being carried far 
down-stream. We moved down 
level with them as they went. 
Two sets of steps were missed. 

Joseph of the fire brigade 
was the first to catch hold. He 
hoisted and he tugged, then 
carried the unconscious man 
on his shoulder up the steps 
and laid him on the ground. 
Two gendarmes in tight green 
uniform came up and pushed 
through the little crowd. They 
knelt by him and began to 
render first-aid. 

Bartholomew caught hold of 
his brother and hoisted him 
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out. He sat on the bottom 
step with his head between his 
knees, coughing and splutter- 
ing. Joachim next. Heswayed 
dizzily up the steps and 
stretched himself on the ground, 
retching. 

I could not see Louise any- 
where. 

Presently Joachim sat up. 
“My God!” he said. ‘“ My 
God ! I have never known such 
force. He seemed frozen to the 
pier when I reached him, until 
I held on and got across the 
current, and then it tore us 
both down-stream ... is he 
alive ? ” 

‘“*He’s alive, I think, or 
coming alive,” said the gen- 
darme, ‘but he’s given his 
head a knock besides being 
more than half drowned. 
We’ve sent for the ambulance.”’ 

Klaus came up the steps, 
shaggy and dripping like a 
great St Bernard. He looked 
down at Joachim and grinned. 
“That was a near thing.” 

Joachim grinned sheepishly 
back. ‘“ I was at my last gasp 
when you reached me. I 
couldn’t have brought him out 
alone.”’ 

“Nor I. The undertow was 
so much swifter than the 
surface. .. .” 

Joachim lay back and closed 
his eyes. Klaus shook himself 
and collected some clothes. 
Louise came back to us with a 
glass in either hand. 

“ Schnapps,”’ she said, and 
handed one to Klaus. Then 
knelt and put the other to 
Joachim’s lips. 

“That’s good,’ he said. 


Then opened his eyes. “Vo 
very good,’’ he added slowly, 

“If you all go on to the 
Sonnenhof,” said Mathey 
briskly, “we will join yoy 
there later. Joseph and I will 
stay. We must borrow some 
dry clothing for them some. 
where... .” 

We wandered off, a sobereg 
party. Two youngsters came 
running up the embankment 
a8 we went down it. The other 
canoeists. They had evidently 
tied up lower down. 

“Ts he safe ? ’’ they shouted, 

‘¢ He’s out, up there. He's 
knocked his head... .” 

They passed us, running. 

Under the shady chestnut 
trees in the garden of the 
Sonnenhof long tables had been 
set. Seven of these had been 
reserved for the Valley; six 
were already filled, for we were 
very late. Beyond us were the 
Achauers, and about half the 
Zillerthal seemed to have for- 
gathered, too. 

Sausages and beer were being 
served. Great mounds of saus- 
ages, and a tankard of beer for 
each. There was bread and 
cheese upon the tables. We 
were tired and hungry. 

His Reverence of the Valley 
rose to pull out a chair for the 
Gracious Lady. ‘ You are 
very late,”’ he said politely. 

‘‘ And not all here yet,” said 
she; ‘‘ we have just been watch- 
ing a most thrilling rescue.” 
He listened intently to the tale 
she told him. 

Ladner, the old schoolmaster, 
long since retired and joined 
the veterans, listened intently. 
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“Good lad, Joachim. He’s one 
of my lads, too, One of the lads 
[taught to be @ man... .” 

Rapidly the word went 
round. One heard it all again 
jin snatches. ‘Joachim and 
Gahrner Klaus. Splendid 
swimmers, both of them, It 
needed courage to jump in 
when the river was in spate. 
Courage and judgment. And 
Joachim had lost his shirt. 
Torn to ribbons. That would 
pe his Sunday shirt. And 
their leather breeches, too. Cold 
water ruins leather. Ah, well, 
a life’s a life—and leather’s 
only leather. Had they saved 
alife? Or hadn’t they ? Only 
the dear God knew, and per- 
haps by now the ambulance.”’ 

Ladner, listening to the hum 
of talk, took off his hat, turned 
it up and painstakingly wrote 
a little notice, which he pinned 
inside it. ‘“‘ For new leather 
breeches.” His neighbour 
glanced at it and smiled, tossed 
in @ little coin and sped the 
hat on its way. It passed 
up and down the tables of the 
Valley. When it was part 
full of tiny coins his Reverence 
of Achau came over to us. 

“ What are you doing ? ’’ he 
asked. 


“New leathers for our 
swimmers,” was the laconic 
reply. : 


“Then do not leave us out,’’ 
he replied and carried the hat 
off to his tables. Thence it 
passed to those of the Zillerthal. 
Brimming, it returned. 

Ladner produced a large 
green kerchief, Mary Anna-of- 
the-good-advice a red one. 
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The coins were divided and 
tied up 

Louise had kept a place on 
either side of her. ‘One for 
Mathew and one for Joseph 
of the fire brigade,’ they 
chaffed her. 

She dimpled and blushed a 
most becoming pink. 

We were halfway through 
our sausages and long past 
our beer, when our four entered 
and threaded their way through 
to our tables. 

The whole crowd rose as 
one man and raised their 
tankards, Joachim and Klaus 
both looked immensely uncom- 
fortable, From somewhere 
they had borrowed shirts and 
trousers that looked odd with 
their jaunty homespun jackets ; 
they were damp about the head 
and Joachim looked done, 

Ladner jumped on his chair 
and his old voice shrilled. 
“‘ Joachim. Klaus. Hoch sollen 
sie leben.” 

The crowd took it up, sung 
the words and cheered them 
loudly. 

Joachim looked about him 
for a refuge, saw Louise smiling 
at him and dropped hastily 
into the vacant chair at her 
side. 

‘* T hope you haven’t finished 
all the sausages ? ’’ he said shyly. 

“There’s a fresh ‘dish 
coming.” 

It came, piping hot. 

‘IT hope you’ll have another 
beer with me,” said Ladner, 
across the table. 

Joachim grinned. ‘“ Have 
you forgotten all the years that 
I was a thorn in your flesh ? ”’ 

Ss 
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‘‘ Thorns can make a crown,” 
said Ladner. His eyes were 
wet. 


It was half-past five when 
we reached the station. The 
streets were packed and trains 
were leaving all the time, with- 
out seeming to affect the 
numbers in the town. We 
arrived back at half-past seven, 
just fifteen hours after we had 
started, and collected George- 
William from the goods-shed. 
I had some difficulty starting 
up. At last the engine purred. 
Mary Anna came running up 
in great excitement. 

‘‘T have sold some shingles. 
I have sold two lots.” 

‘¢ Well done. Who to?” 

“The station-master’s son- 
in-law is repairing his cart-shed 
and takes thirty-two bundles. 
And the Gracious Lady bespoke 
seventy-five bundles for the 
autumn.” 

I thought of the stock already 
in the tower, and wondered. 
Things must be rather serious 
in the Valley. 

‘‘ And the pears ? ” I asked. 

“ Five hundred kilos to mine 
host of the Sonnenhof. It 
would have been a thousand 
but for his wife.” 

“A cautious dame.” I 
laughed. “If you will wait 
awhile, for I must drive the 
Gracious Lady and Louise to 
the castle, I will come back 
and drive you to the beech- 
wood Cross halfway up your 
Valley. I can take two more. 
Joachim might have a seat, I 
think, or perhaps some over- 
seventies.” 





When I picked up the Gragi: 
ous Lady, it appeared that 
Louise had walked on with 
George and the others, “] 
will come up with you, and 
down again,’’ said Mary Anng 
with alacrity. She hopped in, 

On the way we punctured, 
Sitting in the hedge she rocked 
with laughter at the idea of 
changing wheels. ‘“ Never,” 
said she, mopping her eyes, 
“have I seen anything 
funny.” 

The iron gates of the lower 
courtyard were open when we 
arrived. I drove straight in, 
then shut off my engine; for 
they were singing, all the 
Gahrner brothers, grouped 
about the well-head with its 
single light above, their voices 
soaring up and up into the 
shadowy tiers of cloisters that 
frowned down upon them. 

“ Du Zillerthal, du bist mein 
Freud.”” An old song of Tyrol. 

In the cloister near the chapel 
the household was gathered. 
We joined them. Joachim and 
George were standing together. 
We listened spellbound to the 
seven singing. 

“* Heilige Nacht . . . stille 
Nacht.” Their voices rose again, 
echoed, re-echoed, and died 
away. 

In silence in the moonlit 
cloisters we waited, hoping for 
more. 

It came from the chapel. 
Joachim had strolled away from 
the group and was standing 
alone in front of the crucifix. 

“Ave Maria .. . Ave 
Maria. . . .” 

He sang it magnificently. 
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Immobile, entranced, starry- 
eyed, Louise watched the soli- 
tary figure. Two figures really. 
One in the shadows, carven on 
the Cross, and at his feet sil- 
houetted against the beams of 
the everlasting light, the vital 
splendid figure of a man singing 
as only the Tyrolese can sing 
when stirred by strong emotion. 

No one moved. 

“, . . et in hora mortis 
nostre. . . .” The singing 
ceased. 

For a moment the singer 
stood with bowed head before 
the Cross. Then turning, 
walked swiftly down the aisle 
with his head held high. He 
touched Louise’s hand in 
passing, looked deep into her 
eyes. We held our breath and 
waited. He passed on, bowed 
to the Gracious Lady, “‘ God 
be with you,” and was gone. 
Leaving the seven in possession, 
yet never in possession again. 

Mary Anna- of - the - good- 
advice patted the Gracious 
Lady’s hand and looked up 
into her face. Her own was 
wet with tears. ‘“‘ We, too, 
were young once, weren’t we ? ” 

The Gracious Lady looked 
down on her with complete 
understanding: “ Fifty years 
melted as he sang.” 

“And the burden of our 
years is lightened for us by 
the glow from the lamp of 
life.’ 

The Gracious Lady sighed 
and shook her head. “TI shall 
miss Louise in more ways than 
one,” 
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‘‘ Pork,” said George irrele- 
vantly, coming in to announce 
that supper was ready in the 
great hall. 

“Pork is Matilda’s idea of 
supper, and Matilda is cook for 
the day,” remarked the Graci- 
ous Lady. 

After supper George-William 
purred across the main valley 
taking a load of tired people 
part of their homeward way. 
We filled to overflowing as we 
went. Across the river in the 
moonlight, then up and up, 
shedding some passengers as 
we went, until the road became 
@ track, and the track a moun- 
tain ascent along the side of a 
chasm. At the beechwuod 
Cross there was room to turn, 
so there I left the last of them, a 
little group of weary people, in 
the clearing. 

** Good night.” 

“Good night. Vergelts Gott 
tausendmal.”” (May God re- 
pay thee.) 

My last glimpse of Mary 
Anna was as she knelt for a 
moment at the Cross. It was, 
I think, her last business con- 
ference of the day. For as 
she knelt she rummaged in the 
innermost recesses of her green 
umbrella and fished out a pear 
and two shingles. These she 
arranged on the little shelf at 
the foot of the Cross, where 
stood a jar for flowers. 

“Times in our Valley are 
rather difficult,” and she, with 
shining faith, left her samples 
to the contemplation of One 
who would understand. 
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OUTSPAN. 


BY ZERES. 


I FOUND my valley un- 
expectedly. Probably my 
experience is not uncommon. 
Without search, lacking intent, 
void of purpose, men stumble 
across what was predestined. 
I had climbed a moor, when 
suddenly below me lay my 
heart’s desire. It was already 
dusk so that I could barely 
see it. Around, loomed the 
wide empty spaces of Dart- 
moor, but below, the valley 
‘was narrow and full of farms. 
It was a little valley in the 
mountains. Presently there 
gleamed a lonely inn. The land- 
lord, farmer as well as host and 
possessed of the dignity that 
accompanies age and lordship 
of soil, welcomed me kindly. 

So I liked the valley, did 
I? Well, he had a cottage 
close by. ‘' Bide awhile and 
see iv yu likes ’un. Yu ben 
down Devon bevor, wen yu 
was a boy? Time’s yu be 
getting up along,! ’tis gude cum 
back tu fr’ens.”’ 

The cottage was of the kind 
seen in dreams, but never on 
the books of agents. Thatched, 
heavy beamed, roomy, modern- 
ised, with some Sheraton and 
old Italian engravings. I was 
mentally footsore from a vag- 
rant life in three Continents. 
For a quarter of a century I 
had seldom slept six months 


in the same bed. And here, 
risen suddenly out of the earth, 
seemed peace and permanence, 
By these words I mean no 
further occasion for bugle-call 
and drum-beat, and neither 
horse nor camel led round at 
daybreak for yet another stage, 
There and then I took posses- 
sion of the cottage. I wallowed 
in a hot bath, and later felt 
the primitive joy of soft 
blankets. I did not dream; 
I forgot to say my prayers; I 


‘simply slept the clock round, 


The salty west wind blew my 
candle out, but I took no harm 
from mother Devon’s soft 
breath. Above the cottage 
the great grey tors kept vigil 
as of yore, and clouds scurried 
across the moon playful as 
colts. For the first time for 
years the need to get up at the 
crack of dawn ceased to irk me, 

There seems to be an orchard 
below the casement, and bee- 
hives under funny little apple 
trees. As yet I do not even 
know the name of my cottage. 


Since no leisurely son of 
Devon has ever done aught on 
a sudden since the Armada— 
and Francis Drake, true Devo- 
nian, did not hurry his game 
even for that—I have imported 
a certain familiar from Wales 
to look after me and my cottage. 





1 * Getting up along’ = Devonian for ‘ getting on in years’ (or middle-aged). 
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Or rather, since his coming, it 
has ceased to be my cottage, 
pecause the Welsh are nothing 
if not possessive. At present 
he speaks feudally of ‘ we,’ 
‘us, and ‘our’; but before 
long I suspect it will be ‘I,’ 
‘me,’ and ‘mine.’ Aged nine- 
teen, Gethin’s impression of 
Dartmoor is that its hills are 
not so big as ‘ our’ mountains. 
I am included in this latter 
mountainous possession, be- 
cause I once lived in Wales, 
where he and I first met. And 
—as he is good enough to tell 
me—if not Welsh, at least I 
am not English. To Gethin, 
Northern Ireland is a terra 
incognita, but apparently it is 
less odious to him than Eng- 
land. I once asked him why 
his countrymen bore so notori- 
ous a reputation for thieving, 
my Own personal experience 
of them being that they are 
the most honest race in the 
world. He replied, “‘ We are 
only dishonest, honestly.” 
When pressed to elucidate this 
mystery, he explained that the 
Welsh only rob the English. 
My impression of Gethin is, 
that in circumstances that 
were to my economic ad- 
vantage, he would gladly 
remove anything Anglican that 
was not too hot or too heavy 
to hold. Introducing a Welsh 
boy into a Devon village is 
like letting fall a drop of ink 
into a glass of water. All 
Celtic strains are strong, but 
particularly that of Cambria. 
Already he has tried to convert 
our Low Church vicar to Welsh 
Catholicism. He sings alto in 
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church with a trained voice 
that startles our peaceably 
droning English choir. He 
attends fancy dress dances in 
exotic costumes, when the self- 
conscious English boys are 
thinly disguised as pierrots. 
His versatility remains a con- 
stant mystery to his new-found 
neighbours. In England things 
are done precisely, tidily and 
traditionally. A boy who cooks 
in a chef’s white jacket, backs 
moorland colts in breeches and 
boots, digs the garden bare- 
footed, and drives a car in a 
polo-jumper, strikes the parish 
as being one of Allah’s Afflicted. 
“Oh,” they say with the age- 
old tolerance of John Bull, 
‘he’s only Welsh.” 

Where I personally am con- 
cerned I seem to have engaged 
a task-master rather than a 
servant. At dawn I am ejected 
forcibly from my bed to slave 
in the garden. Or protesting 
feebly I have to dig drainage 
trenches on the hillside when 
I would much rather be shoot- 
ing moorland hares. And some- 
times I must put loathly, cack- 
ling, verminous poultry to bed. 
In short, my initially idiotic 
remark to Gethin, that I pro- 
posed turning my sword into 
a ploughshare, has since been 
interpreted by him with the 
fearful literalness of his age 
and race. His mastery of me 
lies in the fact that all his 
injunctions are for my own 
good. If I do not toil and 
moil, I shall shortly grow fat. 
If I cease to be sunburned and 
sober, my ultimate end is in- 
calculable. Thus also in youth 
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did my nurse blackmail me 
when, slavering, I sought sur- 
feits of toffee and nougat. 

A mysterious tower rounds 
off my demesne, and is built on 
the highest tor, above the 
cottage. From its summit can 
be seen half a dozen counties, 
besides the distant Devon seas, 
which look blue, calm, and un- 
ruffied as quicksilver. Droves 
of moorland ponies sometimes 
invade us, kicking and whinny- 
ing in their glorious prairie 
freedom. And even I am 
sometimes freed from my corvée 
when Gethin takes me to his 
weekly orgy at the flicks. 
For thus does he designate the 
cinema. In short, my method 
of life in declining years is 
half Tolstoyan, half that of the 
local boulevardier. 


“Can anyone now oblige 
with ‘Glorious Devon’?” 
asked the vicar. The occasion 
was that of our British Legion 
dinner. No one could thus 
oblige, the reason apparently 
being that no one in Devon 
had heard of this song. The 
evening was not hilarious, for 
Devonians hate fuss and 
frivolity, and only a stern 
sense of duty, such as won 
the war, now seemed to have 
brought them together. If I 
read their faces aright they 
were thinking, “‘ Why sit in a 
draught bawling Tipperary ? ”’ 

Besides this, in Devon, be- 
cause of a Devonian’s conspicu- 
ous part in it, there is only one 
war that counts—namely, the 
Boer War. Even today, in 
village taprooms, loyalty to 
Buller remains unshaken ; and 


the verdict of his own people 
is that, first and last, he was 
“ Praper ole Soldier.” Failing 
“Glorious Devon,” we had 
‘‘ Widecombe Fair,’ with its 
attendant chorus of ’Arry 
’Awke, Peter Gurney, and 
Uncle Tom Cobley. But unin- 
spiring as our gathering seemed, 
it enabled me, a stranger, to 
make first contacts. Perhaps 
next to their charming manners 
the most likable feature about 
Devonians is their readiness 
to welcome the stranger within 
their gate. After three mugs 
of cider they made me feel 
that I was Devon born and bred 
myself. Devon has more than 
its share of England’s humour, 
its brand being of the broad 
Elizabethan kind. Nor is there 
here among the peasantry the 
usual English class-conscious- 
ness, 80 distasteful to a Celt 
bred in his own less caste- 
ridden clan tradition. Devo- 
nians are Devonians first and 
foremost, and gentle or simple 
as a secondary consideration. 
Be you Tam Pearce or a Pine- 
coffin, Bill Brewer or a Chiches- 
ter, in the alien loneliness of 
Paddington Railway Station 
you will all fall on one 
another’s necks. 

My neighbour at dinner was 
@ farmer, tall, spare, and old, 
yet possessing the skin, eyes, 
and figure of youth. He told 
me that when young he had 
been a cowboy in Texas, and 
that later he had served in 
South Africa under his beloved 
Buller. Tradition is a mighty 
lever, and since the days when 
Drake and Raleigh called 
“Westward Ho!” Devon 
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tradition has ever been one of 
adventure in ‘foreign parts.’ 
He had with him a boy, raven- 
paired, scarlet-cheeked, flash- 
ing-eyed, who with Amyas 
leigh might have stepped 
straight out of the pages of 
Kingsley. ‘‘ Peter,” said my 
farmer, ‘‘this be the sojer 
gent.” Peter rose politely, 
ganking spurred heels, and 
asked me how I did. “ Du yu 
reckon another war be cumin’, 
master? ’’? he asked eagerly. 
Clearly he was bored stiff with 
our present celebration of the 
last one. Or is it that spunky 
young Devon, unlike esthetic 
young Oxford, simply regards 
war a8 @ natural heritage ? 
We broke up to the dismal 
strains of ‘‘ He’s a Jolly Good 
Fellow,’’ although who pre- 
cisely was supposed to be jolly 
escaped my penetration. 
Another to welcome me to 
Dartmoor is the Big Bad Wolf. 
He is the strangest -looking 
sheepdog I have ever seen. 
He bears a strong resemblance 
to those canine film fantasies 
of Walt Disney. With grinning 
jaw and rolling eye, he sits on 
my threshold, scratching. At 
times he thumps on the back- 
door, imitating the postman’s 
knock. So faithful is his paw’s 
rendering of a human rap that 
Gethin is always deceived, and 
constantly answers this bogus 
summons. But if we ignore 
his supposed knock, we find 
that this time we have been 
too glever, and missed the 
butcher. I do not know what 
the B.B.W. does for a living. 
I have never seen him rounding 
up sheep. When not scroung- 
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ing around my kitchen in 
search of bones, he is outside 
that door of the inn which is 
marked ‘Saloon.’ Even Darte 
moor has its incorrigible beach- 
combers, and the B.B.W. does 
much to justify North Devon’s 
opinion of South. Said the 
North, in my boyhood, “‘ Darty- 
moor folk have no conscience, 
simly.”’ 


Below my garden there is 
a forge which forms a rendez- 
vous for several parishes. I 
hear the smithy’s steady clink, 
clink, clink, as I lie abed, early 
in the morning. To a former 
cavalryman the sound is 
homely, and it is pleasant. to 
think that, in the country, 
robots have not yet ousted 
horses. Our grey church stands 
at the top of the valley, close 
to the village green, with its 
surround of whitewashed cot- 
tages. Like all Devon colour 
schemes, the white, the green 
and the grey are very vivid. 
This touch of gay trimness 
where it is least expected— 
namely, on the top of a wild 
plateau, is both startling and 
welcome to an eye somewhat 
weary of our rugged wastes. 
Originally this village green, 
with its maypole, was the 
scene of high revels. As my 
landlord tells me, rather 
esoterically, ‘‘In they days, 
farmers and millers used to 
cum together.’’ I gather that 
the confluence of these twin 
elements was marked by much 
that today would be regarded 
as unseemly. 

I am not ashamed to admit 
that I think ‘ Robbery under 
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Arms’ the best book ever 
written. Lately, up here on 
this English bare veldt, I have 
been put in mind of Starlight, 
Jim, Dick, and their Sanctuary 
the Hollow. For up here we, 
too, have a similar sense of 
sanctuary from the fuss and 
fidget of modern loudspeaker 
civilisation below. Much as 
I enjoy my little outings to the 
plains with Gethin, I never 
return to this plateau without 
a sense of sanity regained. 
Gethin, child of his era, gets 
a thrill from the flicks, the 
speed-boats, and canned music. 
But I remember happier days 
before the patter of politicians 
and others could be sprayed 
into my privacy by the B.B.C. 
Here on the moor life walks 
with natural gait, unhurried, 
yet not slow. For sanity, 
whether of body or mind, 
physical space and mental per- 
spective are necessary. Neither 
is forthcoming in cramped 
fretful cities, which, with their 
invisible yet inhibitory bars, 
are but human cages. All the 
same I find it passing strange 
thus to have become an evan- 
gelist of the Simple Life. In 
the past, apart from sojourns 
in Asia and Africa, my spiritual 
homes were in London, Paris 
and Madrid. To be frank, when 
doctors first spoke of fair Eng- 
lish countrysides, my heart 
fell into my boots. Yet from 
the first night I slept on Dart- 
moor some spell was laid upon 
me, probably by the Elementals 
of the Tors. For I forgot to 
say our valley is notorious for 
its Elementals. They are, I 


think, well disposed and 4. 
spectable Elementals, for haye 
they not recognised in me 4 
kindred spirit? It is para 
doxical that many of us who 
have explored half the planet 
are woefully ignorant of Eng- 
land, by which I mean the 
real England of the country: 
side. One knows nothing about 
it through hunting or shooting 
from some country house: one 
only begins to learn a little when 
living its own life, in its own 
way, and after its own method. 
When Jan Oke, the twelve- 
year-old who brings my milk, 
implored me earnestly to let 
him have my potato parings, I 
first set him down as a mental 
case. Even later, when he 
explained that it was for his 
pigs, I still had doubts con- 
cerning his ultimate sanity. 
To me, ‘ pig’ is an unclean and 
savage beast, to be destroyed 
from horseback with a hog- 
spear. To Jan, pig represents 
the hope of the family when 
winter comes. Thus the 
thoughts of these sturdy, hand- 
some, Devon children are hidden 
from me, although as an open 
book I used to read the mental 
processes of any Pathan, Somal, 
or Berber brat. And what of 
these Devon children’s fathers? 
leisurely men, soft of speech, 
and hard of fist. I think that 
the Devonian is like his own 
dairy produce. He is as solid 
as his cream, but as subtle 
as his junket. I sometimes 
feel that Philip of Spain had 
no earthly chance against his 
west country tormenters. 
There is something in Devon 
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psychology not in the least 
simple and Saxon. And from 
their vivid colouring, apt idiom 
and predilection for seafaring, 
they show little sign of the north- 
men. I have no idea whence 
they spring, and at my time 
of life I decline to bother about 
their ethnological origin. In 
Devon, whether it be the Great 
Western Railway with its ‘ ever- 
lasting-looking’ rolling stock 
that probably seated grand- 
papa, or the heavy yellow 
cream the specific gravity of 
which baffles analysis by a 
cockney -minded Milk Board, 
all local phenomena seem re- 
flections of a psychology dis- 
dainful of half measures. 

Meanwhile my astute Gethin 
has won four pounds on the 
Lincoln and National, and is 
the hero of the hour. Up on 
the moor there is almost as 
much satisfaction in telling the 
tale as in handling the money. 
I hear him discussing form 
with Jan, who is gaping over 
his milk-jug. I trust Young 
Wales is not demoralising 
Young Devon. 


As Mulvaney remarked— 
metaphorically — the worst of 
army tobacco is that it unfits 
men for weaker brands. The 
worst of the army is that 
most men leave it too young 
for their own contentment. 
Wounds, tropical ill-health, or 
in peace, promotion blocks, end 
prematurely the majority of 
military careers. Our like is 
seen killing time between ‘ The 
London Gazette’ and the grave, 
on golf courses, by trout streams 
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or in yacht clubs, until our 
caste has become identified 
with gentlemanly loafing. How 
little our critics really know us. 
We are idling, protestingly or 
patiently, according to our tem- 
peraments, simply because in 
the market no man hath 
hired us. 

I have called this chapter in 
my diary ‘Outspan.’ But sit- 
ting in my low-beamed room, 
nursing what is left of me 
by army surgeons, I wonder 
whether for even such as I, 
‘Inspan’ may not yet sound 


Up here on the moor, men 
see visions and dream dreams. 
From time immemorial this 
coveted isle has been held or 
lost by the sword. And still 
there are ‘ Normans,’ ‘ Danes,’ 
and ‘ Saxons ’ on the other side 
of our moat. Nor in any earlier 
age did this isle ever offer so 
tempting a bait as it does today. 
Rich, under-insured, for our 
fighting forces are low: gov- 
erned by clerks and lawyers 
crying peace when there is no 
peace: dependent for daily 
bread upon the mercies of 
under-sea boats and overhead 
air cruisers. I now begin to 
understand why our Legion 
dinner fell so flat. Others 
besides myself were wondering 
when their next assembly would 
sound.... Tonight I can 
hear the wind whistling off the 
Atlantic. Almost I can hear 
what half Devon still believes 
in—Drake’s Drum. But Gethin 
says that it is only the wind. 
Let us pray that Gethin may 
be right. 
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IVIZAN EPISODES. 


BY RAMBLA. 


Down the Mediterranean 
coast of Spain from Barcelona 
with the Spirit of Adventure in 
a third-class compartment. 

Fleas? We braved them. 
Fortune smiled on us, and our 
tin of Keatings is still intact. 
The wooden seats of our carriage 
sloped downward to the rear 
in a curve cunningly designed 
to relieve the aching anatomy. 
A comfort this, to the portly 
dames of the market laden with 
generous baskets of brown 
wicker creaking to the heave of 
ample bosoms. 

Opposite to me sat a son of 
the soil deeply tanned despite 
his wide sombrero. From the 
depths of velvet trousers he 
produced tobacco powder in a 
paper packet to offer me. 

“Mil gracias, sefior, no 
fumo.” 

That surprised him beneath 
his sombrero, but he accepted 
my statement with a bow. 

At Tarragona we picked up 
two small nuns of charm and 
breeding, in robes of fine cloth 
and hoods fashioned like the 
poke bonnets of our great- 
grandmothers. Veils of silken 
gauze fell gracefully from their 
shoulders to reveal great snowy 
Collars like those of the Eton 
boys. One little nun, advanced 
‘in years and dignity, took a 
kindly interest in the devas- 


tating cough of the peasant 
dame beside her, and soothed 
it with a lozenge. The other 
little nun, still in her ‘teens, 
looked out on the wicked world 
with eyes delightfully large and 
blue. In return for fitting 
suitcase into the rack amid a 
jumble of market produce, a 
dainty hand held out to mea 
tangerine orange wrapped in 
golden tissue. Round the rocks 
of Tortosa we writhed on tilted 
rails. There on a stony hillside 
a building bleak and square 
passed slowly across the win- 
dow: the home of our little 
nuns, with a melancholy bell 
on its flat roof and a lonely 
cross of stone. Down at last 
we plunged to the sea through 
forty miles of orange groves 
pregnant with clusters of gold. 
Then out into the open again 
through water-fields ; miles and 
miles of rice waving emerald 
green. And so to Valencia at 
nightfall to seek beds in the 
Fonda del Mar, where the 
whitewashed outer walls were 
embellished with skulls and 
crossbones in flourishes of recent 
charcoal and the words— 
Valera! No Votad!!  Peli- 
groso!!! Also holes made by 
bullets in the plate - glass 
window added frightfulness to 
the franchise. The morrow, & 
day of riot, introduced Don 
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Manuel del Roque in green 
uniform complete with pistol 
and sword leading a posse of 
his men, the Guardia Civil— 
stolid men and slow to wrath ; 
the best men in Spain. Across 
the Calle de la Constitucién 
they formed a thin green line. 
No, he would not let me pass 
even on my lawful occasions. 

“ Peligroso,” he said, point- 
ing down the street to a mob 
upsetting a tram and smashing 
windows. Even as he spoke 
the mob surged towards the 
green line, stones flew, sheets 
of glass whizzed past like boom- 
erangs. One of the Guardia 
Civil sank on his knees and fell 
forward on his face. Manuel 
gave the word. The Guardia 
charged. Well and truly they 
smote the mob with rifle-butts 
in the solar plexus. Great was 
the uproar. Rioters fell over 
each other in heaps. All fled 
in panic. Riot was over for a 
time. 

We chatted, the lad Manuel 
and J, and later we dined 
together in the Fonda Cata- 
lunia under bombardment of 
glad-eye ordnance ; for Manuel 
del Roque had classic features, 
grey eyes and curly hair, the 
hero complete of schoolgirl 
romance. 

Right down the coast we 
wandered, the Spirit and I, 
stopping at little ports of peace 
and sunshine, as far as Almeria, 
a dockyard of the ancient 
Phenicians, from which a4 
packet-boat tossed us over the 
waves to the Balearic Islands 
in general, and to the Isle of 
Iviza in particular. 
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Great was my fall from grace 
on the Mole of the Pheenicians. 
In vain the words of a great 
statesman, “‘ Wait and see.” 
In vain t!.: smart capture of a 
blue beret in full flight seaward 
before the gale. 

‘** A cabin below decks and no 
porthole! Who,” asked the 
Spirit, “ but an ass would go 
and do that ? ” 

From the bridge the order 
came to close all ports, even 
as we sought our cabin in the 
bowels of the barque. With 
ominous zeal the door swung 
open to reveal an ample apart- 
ment replete with gadgets of 
toilet. From the ceiling a 
cyclops eye ogled the bunks 
below: a@ roving eye in a metal 
socket from which a ribbon 
blew stiff in a breeze that 
filled the cabin with God’s 
fresh air from the boat-deck 
on high while we rocked in the 
cradle of the deep. And so to 
the Isle of Iviza. Its port, 
called Iviza el Puerto, had just 
room for one steamer to berth. 
Ours was the only funnel, so 
we berthed while the sun rose 
red from the sea. A fonda on 
the quay had tables outside, 
clothed in generous checks of 
white and blue. We called 
for tumblers of steaming coffee 
and goats’ milk. Hot from 
the oven came the triumph 
of Balearic bakers: breakfast 
buns of unique confection called 
Ensiamadas, grateful and com- 
forting to the storm - tossed 
palate. 

And what of the Island ? 
Those who sit in Parliaments 
might do worse than visit it 
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and write books about an isle 
of the blest, free from the 
trammels of legislation : 
farmers all in white home- 
steads complete with wives, 
and quivers apportioned to the 
needs of the holding—sheep, 
pigs, and poultry. Cows? 
There are none! Olive trees 
grow instead. 

A red arable soil is peppered 
with white buildings. Groves 
of oranges and almonds cluster 
together in shady valleys, and 
pinewoods clothe the moun- 
tains. Iviza, the port, is the 
one and only town. Here we 
found a fort, a garrison, a 
bishop, a bandstand, a rambla, 
and a row of little shops all 
catering for the country-folk 
who crowd the streets on 
market days with two-wheeled 
traps and magnificent mules. 
Round the rocky coast a laby- 
rinth of little bays and coves 
gives shelter to isolated hamlets 
of fisher-folk. One of these is 
Santa Eulalia del Rio. 

“What a pretty name!” 
said the Spirit of Adventure. 
‘‘ Let’s go there and sketch.” 

So we boarded a contraption 
of matchboard and canvas 
behind the bonnet of a grand- 
mother Ford. We leapt from 
pot-hole to pot-hole. We 
hurtled past rocks, we dodged 
round trees, we plunged through 
dust and scattered the scandal- 
ised mules. But we got there: 


to Santa Eulalia del Rio—a 


cluster of white houses and 
pines clinging to brown rocks 
at the tideless water’s edge. 
With a radiator belching steam 
we drew up at the fonda, and 


an uproar of conviviality burst 
upon us through the opening 
door. Ivizan farmers were feagst- 
ing round a table in their 
sunday-go-to-meeting corduroys 
and best black sombreros, for the 
Balearic bucolic remains hatted 
till bedtime. Bottles of req 
wine and plates of steaming rice 
garnished with raisins and 
mussels in the shell littered the 
table. A priest, pale and thin, 
was with them, but not of 
them: a referee at times in 
the vocal scrum that was raging 
around him. 

While mine host was bringing 
us the vintage of Santa Eulalia, 
the door swung open to admit a 
person in plus fours of pleasing 
pattern, cut, doubtless, by an 
English tailor of repute. To 
the top of his brick-red face 
@ small basque beret cleaved 
like a limpet. A he-man this, 
massive, with steel-blue eyes 
and sandy brows of bushy 
texture. Down he sat. No 
nonsense about it; and his 
chair took on a perilous list 
to starboard. With a hefty 
digit he beckoned mine host 
and said ‘‘ Vino.” A _ glance 
summed up the revelling rustics. 
The steely eyes then shot across 
to the Spirit, who is pleasing to 
look upon. Next, they thrust 
in my direction and held. 

“ Are you English ? ” 

“Yes, and surprised to see 
another here,’’ I said. 

‘Just come in for water. 
My yacht is outside. Water 
tank bust. Not a drop to 
drink. I want to buy barrels. 
Make them fast on board and 
fill them up with water. Can 
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you speak Spanish ? Splendid ! 
All I know is ‘ Buenos noches ’ 
and ‘ Vino.’ I shall be much 
obliged if you will help me with 
the lingo to buy barrels. Bott 
is my name. Cave-man—ha- 
ha. My magnum opus, ‘ Caves 
of the Mediterannean.’ Can’t 
write for nuts, you know. 
Ha-ha.”’ , 

We chatted and we warmed, 
the Spirit and I, to he-man Bott 
of the yacht. 

“Come and feed with me in 
my,cuddy tonight. You and 
madam.” 

The Spirit was charmed to 
accept. We looked for barrels 
in the general store. It was 
deserted. No one even behind 
the counter. On the shelves 
stood tins of bully beef from 
the Argentine, jam from 
Holland, and milk from Switzer- 
land. Strings of sausages naked 
and sausages clad in silver 
paper festooned the ceiling, and 
coils of, cordage on the floor 
diffused {a smell of Stockholm 
tar. Twice we clapped hands 
to summon the shopman. In 
response a@ trap-door in the 
ceiling opened, through which 
came the voice of pigeons in the 
ecstasy of love-making on the 
tiles. Down the ladder came 
a pair of legs, feminine, without 
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stockings, shapely and attrac- 
tive, proceeding from a very 
short skirt of pale blue. Then 
came @ pink pullover and a 
head of curly black hair, neatly 
bobbed. Two little feet landed 
with a plop on the floor, and a 
girl of eighteen stood smiling 
at us with lovely little dark-red 
lips and perfect teeth. 

‘* Water-barrels? Come this 
way, sefiores.’’ 

We followed across a yard 
to a shed by the water. Barrels 
large and small stood in rows. 
Bott chose three of eighteen 
gallons and hailed his boat to 
remove them. 

In the twilight we rowed out 
to our dinner-party. The 
yacht, Viking, gleamed white 
and graceful, riding at anchor 
in the gathering gloom — an 
auxiliary yacht, of one hundred 
tons. Bott’s cuddy was a 
cosy saloon panelled in oak 
and upholstered in blue velvet. 
Like a boy, he regaled us with 
anecdotes and beaded goblets 
of Chambertin, while a four- 
course dinner was projected by 
a French member of the crew 
with a flair for cooking. 

Returning in the moonlight 
to our fonda on the shore, we 
said “Au revoir’ but not 
‘* Good-bye.” 


II. 


The stillness of dawn was 
rent by the blare of conch 
shells calling housewives to the 
quay to meet fishing-boats. re- 
turning with a night’s catch of 
red mullet, squid, and octopus. 


Of all the gastronomic sur- 
prises in store for the visitor 
to the Balearics, octopus is 
the most effective. It is rarely 
served alone, but camouflaged 
in a stew of miscellaneous fishes. 
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In this the novice will find 
what appears to be a rubber 
ring snipped off the inner tube 
of a push-bike tyre. This he 
places to one side of his plate, 
wondering how the cook came 
to be so careless. But lo! 
More rubber rings! Futile 
efforts to impale one on his 
fork teaches him to secure one 
between two prongs. Thus he 
conveys it to his mouth for a 
brief, very brief moment. He 
has tasted octopus. 

One by one the boats arrived, 
each heralded by a conch. 
Sleep was out of the question. 
Till the Spirit should come down 
for coffee, I spread my Mapa 
de Iviza on the table for study. 

Puerto de Santa Eulalia del 
Rio! What a mouthful! It 
was all on the map. Away up 
the coast was a black dot like a 
blot of ink from a fountain 
pen, and the words “ Ruinas 
Antiguas.”’ 

All about the black dot 
swarmed a host of little green 
dots, like stars. These were pine 
forests down to the water’s edge. 
Among the green dots wriggled 
@ profusion of brown lines with 
complete disregard to direction 
like vermicelli in the soup; 
contours these, breaking up 
the happy home into a jumble 
of hills, cliffs, and gorges. A 
wooded wilderness—the very 
thing for exploration with ruck- 
sack, sketching kit, lunch, and 
a bottle of wine. The Spirit 
was not willing. She was for 
a sketch in the harbour. 

Alone, I set forth to the 
mountains. Quickly the land- 
scape bloomed into loveliness ; 


a foreground of scattered 
boulders couched in bracken 
and flowering gorse ; a middle 
distance of dark-red cliffs falling 
to the sea in a blue haze of 
morning light. Away across 
the water lay mountains clothed 
in peaceful mystery and the 
purple robes of dawn. Yonder 
again, beyond the blue horizon, 
rose clusters of cumuli in billows 
of threatening storm. Joyfully 
I daubed and lost all count of 
time. 

‘ Buenos dias, sefior.”? Over 
went the easel and the paints. 

“Damn! . . . Buenos dids, 
sefior.”? Behind me stood a 
sergeant of the Carabineros in 
pale-green uniform and a round 
forage cap. On one shoulder 
@ rifle, on the other a rolled 
blanket. Two lurcher dogs 
behind him nosed me with 
pink noses and eyed me with 
yellow eyes. The Carabineros 
in the mountains wear rope- 
soled shoes, so the sergeant 
approached without a sound. 

‘Muy bonita pintura,” said 
he. 
Quite wrong. It was a daub. 
He had put me off my stroke 
creeping about like that. The 
sun was now too high. Light 
and shade had altered. The 
morning sketch was over. To 
lunch then in the shadow of a 
great rock in a weary land. 

“Will the sergeant join me 
in @ glass of wine ? ”’ 

‘Con mucho gusto, sefior.” 
A hedgehog growth of many 
days bristled on the chin of 
Sergeant Nogal. His haver- 
sack and water-bottle were 
empty, and his shoes far ad- 
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vanced in wear. His rifle 
he placed on the ground be- 
tween us. I picked it up to 
examine the works. 

“Qarefully, sefior, it is 
loaded.” 

“QCaramba! it is full cock, 
too. Isn’t that rather danger- 
ous q ” 

“ Al contrario, sefior; it is 
peligroso if I don’t keep it 
ready for instant use. We are 
hunting smugglers. A danger- 
ousgame. They smuggle drugs, 
tobacco, and all sorts of things. 
Just now they are busy with 
arms and ammunition between 
Africa and Spain. These islands 
are most convenient for them.” 

“ Any luck, so far ? ” 

“In Mallorca, yes, we 
rounded up a gang. They shot 
two of our men and the ser- 
geant. A fine man, sefior.’’ 

Bread, sausage, and good red 
wine revived the little man. 

‘We have been at it for ten 
days and nights, watching the 
coast and the mule tracks in the 
mountains. So far they have 
dodged us: Never fear, we shall 
get them one day.” 

In a flash came tragedy with 
a scream of pinions. Out of the 
blue a hawk shot through the air. 
There was a smack of impact. 
A pigeon dropped like a stone. 
With a thud it struck the 
ground. A stream of feathers 
floated in its wake. Up I 
jumped just in time to forestall 
the assassin. Dead as mutton 
was the pigeon. Great Scot! 
A carrier pigeon! A _ faull- 
blooded, blue-checkered homing 
bird, with the ruby eyes of a 
thoroughbred. Calling Nogal, 
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I showed him a little cylinder 
of aluminium clipped ‘to the 
bird’s leg. We unscrewed it. 
Out fell a tiny roll of tissue- 


paper. On it was written— 
Once in the days of my youth 


® Board of Examiners failed to 
frustrate my effort to pass, in 
the lower standard, an exam- 
ination in the Persian language. 
Today I found myself able 
to read that message couched 
in Arabic characters: 24. 
Caboarabi. 

‘* Excellent, 
does it mean ? ” 

‘“‘ There you have me. Pos- 
sibly something to do with 
Arabs.” 

‘Cabo is a Spanish word 
meaning @ headland on the 
coast.” 

‘‘ Then I have it! 
the map.” 

On the map we found it: 
Cabo Arabi, a headland in the 
north of Iviza. And what of 
the 24% This time Nogal had 
the brain-wave. 

‘“‘ Today is 23rd so tomorrow 


sefior. What 


Let’s see 


would be 24.”’ 
What ho! and a bottle 
of——_ Alas, it was empty. 


Never forget the large bottle 
of local wine for the picnic. 
It pays every time. The pink- — 
nosed lurchers were eating the 
pigeon! Oh no, my friends ; 
a noble bird, a faithful husband, 
and a good father deserves a 
decent burial. 

We performed the simple rite 
with Nogal’s bayonet and a 








slab of stone. That poor bird 
interested me. Having kept 
racing pigeons, I knew he was 
a beauty. That he did not 
see the hawk and dodge him 
among the trees pointed to his 
being tired after a long flight. 
He was struck down at 2 P.M. 
If he had been released at 
dawn, say 5 A.M., he would 
have been nine hours on the 
wing. Thirty miles an hour is 
a fair average. That makes a 
journey of two hundred and 
seventy miles—from Africa, 
Spain, or one of the Balearics. 
He had no identity ring on his 
foot. That was remarkable. 
Was he connected with the 
smugglers ? 

‘* How about a trip to Cabo 
Arabi tomorrow, sergeant ? ”’ 

“A good idea, sefior, with 
one bad flaw in it. That mes- 
sage was not delivered. Cabo 


Arabi will, therefore, be a 
wash-out.” 
“No, I think not. If that 


message is important it will be 
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sent in duplicate or perhaps on 


three birds. That is usual, 
Tomorrow I will come with you 
to Cabo Arabi.’’ 

“A bad place to get at, 
sefior; miles from anywhere, 
It will take me and my men 
all our time to get there by 
tomorrow morning.”’ 

‘With your permission then 
I will join you there at noon 
tomorrow.” 

The little man smiled at me 
for trying to be funny. 

‘You will be welcome, but 
I doubt it. And now, if you 
are returning to Santa Eulalia, 
you must take one of my 
lads. We are probably being 
watched.” 

' Placing thumb and _ finger 
to his mouth, he emitted that 
ear-splitting whistle beloved of 
bucolics in every land. Three 
men of the Carabineros emerged 
from cover in the forest at 
different points. Nogal smiled 
at my surprise. 

“* Hasta la vista.’ 


It. 


Cabo Arabi towers two thou- 
sand feet before toppling to 
the sea. On its crest a crum- 
bling Moorish fort commands 
@® panorama. On one side 
spreads range after range of 
pine-clad ridges, rent asunder 
here and there by cliffs and 
gorges deep in shadow. On 
the other side, far down below, 
an awesome expanse of blue 
sea® merges imperceptibly into 
the blue of infinite space. An 
ancient watch-tower still stands 


above the ruins: a relic of 
the olden times of alarums and 
excursions ; of smoking beacons 
and brown sails of Arab 
corsairs; of invasion, rape, 
and desolation; of departing 
ships, hull down on the horizon, 
laden with loot and captives ; 
of Santa Eulalia del Rio of the 
Holy Roman See ; of peace and 
piety by the water brook in 
hamlets of fisher-folk, faithful 
and superstitious. 

Today ? Cabo Arabi is only 
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a name on a chart. A remote 
jandfall for ships far away. 
There in the stillness of a 
sultry noon, while the heat, 
laden with the scent of pine 
and rosemary, shimmers among 
the rocks, all nature broods in 
silence over the romance of a 
distant past. Even the gulls, 
poised on outstretched wings 
round the ancient tower, ride 
motionless in the breeze that 
wafts up from below the sigh 
of restless water. 

Hst! Hst! and again Hast ! 

We halted, looked about, and 
spotted them: two men of the 
Carabineros motioning to us 
to keep away from the edge. 
Orouching among the ruins 
they watched intently some- 
thing down below. On our 
tummies we crawled to join 
them. Right down beneath 
us, half a mile away, lay a 
calm little cove almost land- 
locked, and @ narrow stretch 
of beach with men on it running 
backwards and forwards be- 
tween @ rowing-boat and a 
heap of something brown on 
the sand. In the centre of the 
cove lay a fishing-boat at 
anchor. The man beside me 
squirmed backward from the 
edge, got up, and ran down to 
the woods. Bott handed me 
his glasses. I saw men carrying 
sacks into the rowing-boat. All 
were in @ great hurry; an 
unusual sight in Iviza. The 
anchored fishing craft was old, 
broad in the beam, high in the 
bows, full decked, and carried 
@ short stout mast slanting 
forward. Obviously a motor- 
boat. The soldier returned 
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with three more men. One of 
them was Sergeant Nogal. Pop- 
pop-pop came the sound of a 
motor from below. 

“Too late! Caramba de 
Dios !” 

Nogal mopped his face and 
said other things that do not 
look well in print. Quick 
strokes brought the rowing-boat 
to the craft at anchor. The 
men threw a line to it and were 
taken in tow smartly out to the 
open sea. As they turned the 
corner a party of Nogal’s men 
ran out of the forest on to the 


beach and opened fire. Nogal 
groaned aloud. 
“Fools, fools! we have 


no evidence that they are 
smugglers yet.’’ 

“They look precious like it, 
anyway.” 

“What of that? It’s those 
loads we want to get at.” 

“Tell him we'll chase the 
bally boat in my yacht, if he 
likes.” 

“Where is 
yacht ¢ ’’ 

‘On the other side of the 
headland two kilometres from 
here. We came in it this 
morning.” 

Nogal leapt up with a shout. 
‘‘ Bravo, sefiores, vamonos 
deprisa.”” _ 

Then the fun began. Three 
Spanish riflemen in field service 
kit and two Englishmen in 
flannel bags and tweed coats 
legging it down the zigzags of 
the mountain. The Spirit of 
Adventure watching from the 
deck was thrilled at the pace. 
We nearly upset the dinghy. I 
took an oar from the seaman 


the _sefior’s 
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and rowed bow to his stroke. 
Bott, with cupped hands, bel- 
lowed orders across the water 
to get the anchor up and start 
the engines. The crew leapt 
to it with the zeal of action 
stations. The Viking was quiv- 
ering with suppressed energy 
when we arrived, and in less 
than a minute we had the boat 
in the davits and were slipping 
through the water to the tune 
of softly throbbing engines. 
Five minutes more and we 
came in view of the enemy. 
They, too, had not been idle. 
Their boat was in the davits 
and its cargo had disappeared 
below deck. Our arrival round 
the point, not a mile away, 
took them completely by sur- 
prise. At once they turned 
away up the coast towards the 
Islet of Formentora, making 
a respectable bow wave. Most 
uninviting was the gap between 
the islands for which we were 
making. Rocks fringed with 
foam closed in on us. We 
followed the enemy’s wake, 
hoping to get through safely. 
And it was so. Once in the 
open Bott let her rip, and we 
overhauled rapidly. 

“The sefiora would be more 
comfortable below. They may 
shoot at any moment.” 

Nogal and his lads lay prone 
on deck with rifles rested ready 
to fire. A modern rifle bullet 
would go clean through the 
Viking and out the other side, 
but we did not tell this to the 
poor Spirit. Bott emerged from 
below with a Webley automatic 
and a megaphone. For a 


second time that day we lay 
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on our tummies beside the 
riflemen; and those of the 
crew who were on deck did 
likewise. At fifty yards dis. 
tance we ran level with the 
fishing-boat and saw her name 
—Dos Marias. Only the helms. 
man was to be seen. The 
soldiers covered him with their 
rifles. Nogal took the mega- 
phone. 

“‘ Heave-to! Weare Customs 
officers.” 

The engines of both boats 
stopped. Silently we glided 
to a standstill. Dark-skinned 
ruffians shuffled up on deck 
from below, scowling at us. 
One thing seemed certain— 
they were not Sunday School 
teachers. 

“What have you got on 
board ? ”’ 

*¢ Charcoal.’’ 

‘¢ Where are you going ? ” 

*“¢ Tviza el Puerto.” 

(7 Why s ? 

“To unload charcoal.” 

“Good. We will go with 
you and see your charcoal in 
port. Send a boat across 
for us.” 

Nogal and his men shook us 
warmly by the hand. 

“Muchas gracias, 
Hasta la vista.” 

“ Let us know how you get 
on.”’ 

“Claro, claro. A dios.” 

Glad we were to know that 
they kept their rifles ready for 
instant shooting. 

“JT shouldn’t be surprised 
if they use them,” said Bott, 
as we watched the Dos Marias 
grow smaller and smaller in the 
distance. 


senores. 
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IV. 


The Balearics, of which Iviza 
is an island of the third magni- 
tude, have been discovered by 
sun-bathers of the nudist cult. 
The Balearic islander was, and 
still is, a hundred years behind 
the times. He looked askance 
at the intrusion of a modern 
world. To him the peace of 
God which passeth understand- 
ing was @ desirable reality with 
no place amid the racket of 
road-hogs, radios, and cocktail 
rattlers. One fine day he put 
a notice up in the rambla of 
his town—in French, in English, 
in Italian, and in Spanish, 
above the signature of the 
Worshipful Mayor: “ Foreign 
visitors should respect the feel- 
ings and the customs of the 
people and refrain from giving 
offence by wearing indecent or 
improper clothing.’ 

Imagine, then, a pretty girl 
of the Anglo-Saxon type, walk- 
ing down a crowded rambla in 
Iviza on market day, clad in 
fetching pyjamas of transparent 
material, coloured blue and 
pink. In attendance was a 
swain, young and ardent. With 
grace and easy unconcern she 
swung into the Café Espajfiol, 
took a seat at a table next to 
us and spoke the American 

. Bountiful Provi- 
dence had blessed her with a 
beauty that would lay any 
healthy lad at her pretty feet. 
Alas! Her face was plastered 
with pigments, false eyebrows, 
and lipstick of startling 
brilliance. Dainty little fingers 


ended abruptly in the gore- 
coloured nails of a man-eater. 

The café, full as usual and 
humming with talk, took on a 
quieter tone. No one stared. 
Manners were perfect. Two 
men entered, wearing the blue 
uniform of the Guardia Munici- 
pal. With acourteous bow they 
handed the swain a printed 
notice. The two then rose from 
their table, followed the police 
into the back purlieus of the 
café, and were seen no more. 

Anxious to learn more about 
it next morning, we scanned the 
local paper, ‘Hoy.’ It was a 
single sheet of news. On the 
front page the place of honour 
was given to a local wedding 
and yesterday’s game of Futbol. 
On the back a leading article 
described the art of grafting 
olives. Nota word about beach 
pyjamas. At the end of the 
last column came: “ Noticias 
Militares—Admitted to hospi- 
tal, Sergeant Juan Nogal (Cara- 
binero).” 

The guard at the barrack 
gates told me that four o’clock 
was the time to visit hospital. 
The matron said, ‘“ Gunshot 
wound, left thigh. Not serious. 
Yes, you may see him for five 
minutes.” 

Behold little Nogal, all 
shaven and shorn, propped up 
with pillows in the surgical 
ward smiling and happy. ‘“‘ My 
wound, sefior? A _ bagatelle. 
No bones broken. In a few 
days I shall be out again after 
them, up and down the cliffs 
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day and night. Sit down, 
sefior; I will tell you all about 
it.” 

But the nurse said no, time 
was up. A week later the 
Spirit came with me and I took 
a@ note-book for his story. 

“It was three o’clock in the 
afternoon,” he began, “ when 
we boarded the Dos Marias 
from the yacht of your amigo. 
We reckoned to arrive in Iviza 
at sunset. Nine nasty-looking 
ruffians were in that boat. 
The capitan was at the wheel. 
He spoke Spanish. The others 
could not or would not. 

“ ¢Sefior capitan, tell your 
fellows that if we see a gun or 
pistol we shall shoot instantly. 
That’s a fair warning. Be 
careful.’ 

‘¢ They all shuffled off below. 
The capitan was alone with us 
on deck. An hour passed in 
this way. Suddenly the engine 
stopped. The capitan went to 
inquire. 

“¢ A piston has seized. We 
must wait till it cools.’ 

“For half an hour we rose 
and fell inert on the swell; 
not a boat, not a sail in sight. 
The land some miles away was 
all mountain and forest. 

“*T go to eat. Will you 
join us?’ 

* ¢ Gracias, no, we have food 
in our haversacks.’ 

“Caramba! It would have 
been unhealthy for us down 
below. Two of us ate while 
the third kept his eyes open 
and his finger on the trigger. 
They knocked and hammered 
at the engine. El capitan came 
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up with a bucket of scraps and 


remains of food. It seemed 
strange, this, for a skipper to 
do. No sooner had the Scraps 
touched the water than gulls 
pounced on them screaming 
and scrambling. 

‘¢¢ The engine is much dam: 
aged. We shall be late.’ 

“* Set a sail then and carry 
on.’ 

“¢We have no sails. If 
we had, what’s the good without 
wind %’ 

“He struck an attitude of 
despair, throwing out his arms. 
A clever bit of acting, but 
luck was with me. Amid that 
camouflage of swarming gulls 
I saw a pigeon fly away. I 
also acted. I took no notice. 
My men had not seen it. At 
last the engine went pop. Then 
it roared, popped again, and 
stopped. Darkness came on. 
With the engine making strange 
sounds we began slowly to crawl 
along. Land loomed up closer 
to us. 

‘¢¢ Where are you going ?’ 

‘6¢To shelter in a cove and 
mend the engine.’ 

‘¢ Splendid, sefior capitan. 
Don’t hurry. We have lots of 
time to spare.’ 

“¢ T didn’t feel like that really. 
They were up to something. 
That capitan knew the coast 
remarkably well. Straight for 
the cliffs he headed. till we 
almost struck them. Turning 
sharp, we ran between sucking 
and gurgling rocks into a little 
harbour completely shut in and 
hidden from the world. 

“¢ Doubtless you will prefer 
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to sleep ashore, sergeant. I 
will send a man to show you 
an empty hut.’ 

“éThank you, capitan. No. 
We prefer to sleep on deck. 
Oblige me by hanging a lantern 
on the mast. Ah, yes. One 
thing more before we say 
puenos noches: if a_ boat 
comes out from land tonight, 
kindly warn them off. I, of 
course, will warn them too, but 
if they don’t know Spanish, 
they may come on and get 
shot. Wouldn’t that be a 
pity ?’ 

“El capitan shrugged his 
shoulders. I decided that two 
of us must keep watch together 
while one man slept for an 
hour. We took up our position 
in the stern where we could 
see the hatches and most of 
the deck. The long vigil began. 
As time passed slowly into the 
small hours, the sound of voices 
and movement below became 
less frequent. At last came 
my turn for an hour of blissful 
sleep on my back, facing the 
stars. A prod in the ribs 
wrenched me back to reality. 
‘Fuego! Fuego !’ was shouted 
in my ear. Smoke was pouring 
out of the forward hatch. All 
was confusion. Panic had fairly 
seized the crew. A rush was 
made for the boat. It swung 
out and dropped with a splash. 
All tried to clamber in at once, 
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pushing and swearing. ‘ Quick, 
quick,’ someone shouted, ‘ the 
fire is near the petrol.’ That 
frightened me and my lads. We 
joined the scrum and got into 
the boat. After three minutes 
rowing in the dark we grounded 
on the shingle. Some men 
jumped out. My fellows jumped 
out on one side, I on the other 
side. As I did so a man in 
the boat seized my rifle and 
wrenched at it to get it away 
from me. I wrenched it away 
from him and fell over in the 
water. That started a fusilade ; 
every man drew a pistol and fired 
at us again and again. I was 
groping for my rifle, waist-deep 
in the water. A terrific blow 
hit me on the leg. I sank into 
the water. I have no recol- 
lection of getting out.. I 
vaguely remember shots and 
shouts. When I came round, 
Leardet, one of my fellows, was 
bending over me. The other 
poor lad was dead. 

‘¢¢ They got away, sergeant ; 
all but two. One lies over there, 
the other fell in the water. I 
fired and hit some as they 
rowed back to the ship. That 
fire was a fake and so was the 
engine trouble. They started 
away at once with the engir> 
running perfectly.’ 

“So that was that, sefior. 
The dead men were Moors. The 
Dos Marias has vanished.”’ 
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It is well known that one 
man’s meat is another man’s 
poison. I try to remember this 
when I am inclined to enthuse 
about the Indian jungle. I 
realise that many people can 
never feel towards it as I do. 
They regard it as a place 
devoid of the amenities of 
civilisation and replete with 
discomforts and boredom. For 
some of them this may be true. 
If they are of the type which 
cannot exist without dinner- 
parties, dances and other social 
activities, they will be out of 
place in the jungle, and are 
well advised to give it a miss. 
The majority of those who 
condemn it out of hand, how- 
ever, are people who have 
never visited it, and it is with 
the hope of inducing them to 
give it just one trial that these 
lines have been written. Of 
one thing I am quite certain. 
If it once takes hold of them 
it will never loose its grip. 

For the first twenty years 
of my service in India I never 
visited the jungle. I attribute 
this folly on my part to lack 
of opportunity and of en- 
couragement from others, and 
to ignorance of where to go 
and how to set about it. Then 
some kindly friends of the 
Indian Forest Service invited 
me and my wife to spend 
Christmas in camp with them 
and I realised at once what I 


had missed. From that day, 
now eleven years ago, I have 
gone to the jungle for every 
minute of leave which I have 
been able to get, and I look 
forward to my leave in a way 
that I never did before. 

I am exceedingly fortunate 
in possessing a wife whose 
keenness rivals my own. And 
my daughter, D——, is always 
ready to forsake the gaicties 
of Indian station life to accom- 
pany us. I can indulge my 
‘hobby to the full, therefore, 
without laying myself open to 
the charge of selfishness. 

What is the fascination ? 

It is, I think, the delightfully 
free and easy life: the absence 
of officialdom and of the hectic 
and artificial life that seems 
inseparable from an Indian 
station: the freedom from 
dust and dirt and smells: the 
contact with the Indian jungle 
folk, than whom there are no 
more kindly, simple, or honest 
people: and lastly — though 
undoubtedly it should come 
firstly—the opportunity of see- 
ing wild animals at close 
quarters in their natural sur- 
roundings. To appreciate the 
jungle one must be an animal 
lover. This seems a queer 
statement to make when a large 
part of the kit which accom- 
panies one to the jungle con- 
sists of weapons of "destruction. 
But one is not shooting all the 
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time. One shoots occasionally 
for the pot—to live, or an 
exceptionally fine head if lucky 
enough to come across it and 
to hold straight ; and the larger 
carnivora whenever oppor- 
tunity offers, as they give 
such magnificent sport. But 
the greater part of the time 
is passed in studying jungle 
life, and I know no more 
fascinating sight than a herd 
of chital grazing in some glade, 
or a sambhur stag standing 
with nostrils dilated and big 
ears Switched forward to catch 
the first taint of possible danger. 
I have sat entranced on an 
elephant watching a little 
sambhur fawn, which has ap- 
proached fearlessly nearer and 
nearer, until the elephant could 
touch it with its trunk. And 
the monkeys give one endless 
amusement — they are 80 
human, and their babies so 
solemn and wistful with their 
tiny puckered faces. They 
know instinctively that no harm 
will come to them from man, 
and will allow him to come 
quite close. When frightened, 
each baby will gallop wildly 
to his mother, who clasps him 
tight and scampers out of 
danger. They seem to possess 
@ family spirit not shared by 
other animals, and I have seen 
the same baby passed to several 
‘aunties’ to be dandled and 
petted in turn. 

Our last trip was made in 
February and March 1934. For 
this I determined to break new 
ground. All my previous trips 
had been made to the jungles 
of the United Provinces. I 
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had shot several tigers there, 
but always by the same 
method—viz., by sitting up 
over a kill in the hope that the 
tiger would return for a second 
meal. This method has its 
charms, as in addition to study- 
ing the tiger at close range one 
may be so fortunate as to 
watch other animals grazing 
close by. If, however, the 
tiger does not return, and 
nothing else materialises, it 
can be very boring, and for 
this reason I was anxious to 
try beating—a much more 
exciting form of sport. Beat- 
ing for tiger in those United 
Provinces jungles was, how- 
ever, out of the question. The 
jungle was much too thick, 
villages were few and far 
between and beaters were con- 
sequently unobtainable. I 
decided, therefore, to go to 
the Central Provinces, where 
beating is the method com- 
monly employed. 

Having despatched our heavy 
kit ahead in the charge of our 
Afridi orderly, Lalak, we set 
forth by car on ist February. 
The car, @ somewhat ancient 
but entirely reliable Ford, was 
crowded to capacity. In ad- 
dition to its four legitimate 
passengers—self, wife, D——, 
and khitmutgar-cook—with kit 
and food for three days, we 
seemed to be carrying a good 
deal of live-stock. There was 
Buster, D——’s bull-terrier pup 
—a large, lovable, and entirely 
undisciplined animal who really 
required a whole car to himself. 
He adores the jungle and had 
known for days past that he 
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was going there. He showed 
his exuberance by repeatedly 
springing from the back seat 
to the front and vice versa, 
trying to jump out and chase 
squirrels and monkeys, getting 
on our laps, washing our faces, 
and by any other means which 
he could devise to increase our 
discomfort. When forcibly sup- 
pressed, he wedged himself be- 
tween my wife and myself in 
. the front seat, stuck out six 
inches of pink and dripping 
tongue and breathed heavily 
on the windscreen until driving 
became positively dangerous. 

Then there was George, my 
wife’s cat. He is a bit of a 
character, a sturdy ruffian 
taping over a yard from nose 
to tip of tail, with a seventeen- 
inch chest and penetrating 
voice. He also is a jungle 
addict, which is not surprising 
considering his ancestry. His 
mother was a more or less 
respectable English tabby but 
his father was evidently one 
of those lovers of the wide 
open spaces who are seldom 
seen within four walls. George 
causes much unnecessary 
anxiety to my wife. He is 
prone to seek adventure by 
night, and is usually absent 
in the morning. A common 
breakfast-time gambit is, “I 
am very worried about George. 
I can’t find him anywhere and 
I’m sure he has been stolen ’’— 
and then George appears with 
@ leer on a@ face which is in 
no way improved by a scratched 
nose and bleeding ears, and 
condescends to restore ex- 
hausted nature with an im- 
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pressive meal, However, 
George has his points. He wij] 
follow us for miles like a dog, 
and does not mind where he 
goes so long as he is with us, 
He gives the lie to the prevailing 
impression that cats are at- 
tached to places and not to 
people. He will settle down 
happily in a different place 
each night when we are on our 
travels. We christened him 
George the Greatheart when, 
as a small kitten of four months, 
he accompanied my wife, while 
fishing, for several miles, and 
eventually jumped in and swam 
across the river to her. George 
travels in a basket securely 
battened down. He hates a 
Car, and is never tired of saying 
so. His raucous protests drown 
even the squeaks and rattles of 
the car. We flatter him, adjure 
him, curse him, shake him and 
slap him, but, till we reach our 
journey’s end, his voice, like 
the poor, is always with us. 
He then emerges, hoarse and 
thirsty, firmly puts Buster once 
more in his place and settles 
down for the night. 

We had no car trouble, and 
on the evening of the third 
day reached our destination— 
a pretty little forest rest-house 
on the bank of the Tawa River. 
Our heavy kit had arrived the 
same morning and all seemed 
well except that Lalak, who 
had been talking to the local 
inhabitants, seemed dubious 
about the presence of tigers and 
other game. I myself had felt 
forebodings on this point during 
the last few miles of our drive, 
as the jungle had seemed very 
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thin and sparse. We had seen 
no game, and one can hardly 
expect a tiger to be where his 
dinner is not. Next morning, 
accompanied by Lalak and an 
excellent Gond forest guard, I 
made a thorough reconnaissance 
of the block. My forebodings 
were confirmed. There was 
practically nothing in it. There 
was no news of red dog, that 
scourge of the jungle which 
drives all game away. It was 
just poor, patchy jungle, with 
no place for a tiger to lie up 
even if he had been so foolish 
as to go there. We saw a few 
(very few) chital hind and an 
odd nilghai or so, and nothing 
else. 

So convinced was I that the 
block was hopeless that next 
day I motored forty miles to 
the nearest telegraph office and 
wired to secure a favourite 
block in the United Provinces 
—fully determined to cut my 
losses (which would include 
a week of my leave) and motor 
six hundred miles north rather 
than stay in such a gameless 
region. However, the reply, 
which arrived a few days later, 
was to the effect that all blocks 
were already booked, so I had 
perforce to stay and make the 
best of it. This was not really 
difficult, as there is something 
in the jungle which breeds 
philosophy, and we found 
plenty of amusement. 

The Tawa River provided 
excellent bathing. Clear deep 
pools, which positively invited 
one to jump in, and which 
finally overcame Buster’s dis- 
trust of anything of a cleansing 
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nature. At first he could not 
be induced even to wade 
through six inches of water. 
We used to be quite heartless 
about it and leave him to wail 
on the bank. By degrees, 
however, he ventured farther, 
until finally he became the 
complete water-dog, with a 
firm conviction that all bathing 
parties were got up for his 
benefit. He seemed to imagine 
that any swimmer must be 
rescued from drowning at once, 
and his appearance in a pool 
with teeth and claws ready 
for this noble duty was a 
signal for an immediate stam- 
pede to safety. 

Besides bathing we had many 
bird-beats, and here Buster 
was easily the star turn. He 
possesses an excellent nose, 
and at one time I had given 
him some training as a gun-dog. 
At home, if he feels like it and 
scents a biscuit in the offing, 
he will drop, seek, and retrieve. 
In the jungle he became to all 
intents and purposes entirely 
mental. If let loose, he ranged 
far and wide in his determina- 
tion to catch the birds himself. 
If on a lead, he pursued much 
the same course. The fact 
that D——- was attached to the 
other end (after all, as I said 
to her, he was her dog, and why 
had not she brought him up 
properly ?) was no hindrance 
whatever. However, Buster 
had his uses, though I cannot 
see him distinguishing himself 
in a field trial. He found us 
many a runner and was an 
excellent humane killer. His 
methods were simple and direct. 
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Having run down a wounded 
peacock he would grip it, with 
quivering tail and blazing eyes, 
and crush its head in with one 
bite. With his assistance, or 
in spite of it, we kept the pot 
boiling merrily. 

When not beating I daily 
tramped the jungle in search 
of the big game which did not 
exist. The forest guard in- 
variably accompanied me and 
was a most amusing and cheer- 
ful companion. He was full 
of regrets that I had been 
given such a bad block, and 
assured me that had I been 
given the block on the opposite 
bank of the Tawa River I 
would have found tigers and 
other game in plenty. How- 
ever, I was not wasting my 
time. I picked up much jungle 
lore from him, and had the 
satisfaction of seeing my waist- 
line decrease daily. I cannot 
say too much for the Indian 
forest officials. They took my 
poor sport really to heart and 
did their utmost to help. 

One of them _ eventually 
came to me and said that what- 
ever happened a tiger must be 
induced to cross over the river 
into my block. To that end 
he proposed to tie up a chain 
of bodas (buffalo calves) all 
along the river-bank in the 
hope that some tiger, coming 
down to drink on the other 
side, might see one and cross 
over to kill. I had little hope 
that any good would result, 
but gladly told him to carry on. 

Nothing happened for a night 
or two, and then, to everyone’s 
amazement, the boda nearest 
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to the rest-house was killed, 
What followed did not redound 
to my credit. I can only 
plead that I had been up at 
five AM. and had tramped 
the jungle for several hours; 
and after a hurried breakfast 
had gone out bird-beating, re- 
turning hot and tired and 
thirsty at two P.M. By three 
P.M. I was up in the machan— 
a chair tied and concealed in 
a high tree. The kill had not 
been dragged, and was siill 
attached by its rope to a low 
and springy branch of my 
machan tree. I settled down 
with a book, knowing that no 
tiger would return across that 
open river-bed until after dark. 
I read till dark, put the book 
down—and passed completely 
out. I must have slept peace- 
fully for a couple of hours when 
I was awakened by being 
shaken violently. Putting this 
down to the attentions of my 
bearer, I murmured that I 
did not intend to go shooting 
today—and relapsed again into 
unconsciousness. Presently I 
was shaken violently again. 
Opening one eye to reprove 
the persistent fellow, I found 
the surroundings strangely un- 
familiar. I could not imagine 
why I should have gone to 
bed in a chair, or for what 
reason I should have placed 
the chair in a high tree. By 
degrees some measure of in- 
telligence returned and I 
realised what had happened. 
I sat quiet then in the vain 
hope that the tiger might 
appear, but needless to say 
he did not. 
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At ten P.M.—the allotted 
time—lights heralded the ap- 
h of my wife and party 
to help me down. I descended 
amid condolences that the tiger 
had not seen fit to return. My 
hurried agreement that this 
was indeed a distressingly fre- 
quent habit of tigers was inter- 
rupted by the forest guard— 
one of those poking, prying 
pusybodies who never leave 
well alone—who was examining 
the kill. No need to say more. 
It had been dragged round and 
round and turned over, and the 
ground was covered with fresh 
tiger pug-marks. Obviously the 
tiger had exerted considerable 
strength, and it was only the 
fact that the kill was attached 
toa very springy branch against 
which he could get no jerk that 
had prevented his breaking the 
rope and dragging it away. 

The forest official was sym- 
pathy and politeness itself— 
undoubtedly it was a physical 
impossibility for anyone to keep 
awake after such exertions as 
I had made in the earlier part 
of the day : in fact no one but 
a noted shikari such as myself 
would have attempted such a 
feat: and, anyhow, the tiger 
was obviously a small and 
miserable beast unworthy of 
a bullet from my rifle. Lalak, 
who hails from the Tirah, a 
land of blunter speech, did not 
join in these encomiums. With 
Obvious difficulty he refrained 
from comment, but his opinion 
of the whole episode was clear 
from his expression—ROTTEN. 
I leave it to the reader to judge 
which of them was right. I 
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had no doubt on the point 
myself and retired to bed in a 
humbled and chastened frame 
of mind which even my wife’s 
never-failing sympathy could 
not dispel. 

Our next excitement was 
furnished by my wife, who 
produced a vanishing trick 
worthy of the great Houdini. 
I must mention that she has 
one little weakness—direction 
means nothing to her. She 
holds that knowledge of the 
points of the compass may be 
useful to sailors, soldiers, sur- 
veyors and suchlike eccentrics, 
but why should other people 
tie themselves slavishly to such 
things as north or south? I 
mention this idiosyncrasy only 
to explain my subsequent 
anxiety. 

We elected to go fishing that 
day. We walked a couple of 
miles down the river-bank and 
then crossed over by stepping- 
stones. Actually I waded 
through a couple of feet or so 
of water and steadied my wife 
while she stepped from stone 
to stone. In the middle was a 
slippery stone which, instead of 
standing up proudly as a good 
stepping-stone should, was 
some inches under water. To 
step on it was to court disaster, 
and I, always the gallant, 
rushed in where any other fool 
would have feared to tread. I 
put one foot on the submerged 
stone and invited my wife to 
step on it. This she did with 
a@ rush, and I was able to ob- 
serve how completely my feet 
obscured the sun before I 
disappeared from view. She 
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fell flat on the other side of the 
stones where the water was 
deeper still. I pulled her up, 
rescued our rods, retrieved my 
hat, which was making for the 
distant ocean, and began to 
discuss what we should do next. 
She was wet through, but we 
did not want to retrace our 
steps to the rest-house and 
waste much time. I was nearly 
as wet, but providentially my 
pullover, which I had been 
carrying, had escaped immer- 
sion. With the aid of a few 
safety-pins, cunningly arranged, 
this made her an effective if 
somewhat exiguous one-piece 
bathing-suit, and we were able 
to proceed, leaving her clothes 


on the river-bed to dry in the 


hot sun. Farther on we struck 
some promising pools and she 
began to fish in earnest, while 
D—— and I went on down- 
stream. The mahseer were in 
kindly mood that day and 
we had excellent sport. I 
fished till the sun began to 
sink, and then reeled up and 
started back. Coming to the 
spot where I had left my wife, 
I was surprised to find no trace 
of her. D—— and I searched 
and called and whistled. No 
response. We decided that she 
must have felt cold and re- 
turned to the rest-house, so we 
followed her. On reaching the 
stepping-stones we found her 
clothes still spread out to dry. 
This was surprising, as it was 
not like my wife, most con- 
siderate of women, to leave her 
belongings for other people to 
carry; but it was obviously 
no good leaving them there, so 


we picked them up and carrieq 
on. I was not feeling quite 
happy in my mind about it all, 
and on arriving at the regt. 
house was aghast to hear that 
she had not returned. It was 
now pitch dark. I had visions 
of her having slipped and 
fallen into some deep pool: 
perhaps she had sprained ap 
ankle and was lying helpless; 
more likely she was stepping 
out bravely for the rest-house, 
but heading down - stream 
instead of up. In any case 
her position was unenviable, 
It is not pleasant to be lost in 
the jungle after dark. Even 
if armed and properly clad it 
is an eerie experience. One 
feels very much alone, and the 
noises made by the various 
animals do nothing to reassure 
one. As it was she had nothing 
to oppose to the terrors of the 
night except a five-ounce split 
cane rod and a pullover, and by 
now it was bitterly cold. What- 
ever had happened to her she 
was in for a bad time. I 
snatched up a brandy flask and 
long coat, and collected my staff 
of servants with all the lamps 
we could muster. Then, at 4 
run, we set forth in extended 
order along the river-bed— 
Buster, who was not going to 
miss such a good thing as this, 
accompanying us in the rdéle 
of trusty bloodhound. My plan 
was to search the river-bed to 
the point where I had seen 
her last. If she were not 
found by then I would assume 
that she had started on her 
twenty-five-thousand mile jour- 
ney round the earth, and would 
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endeavour to catch her up The following day we had 
pefore she had gone too far. news of a natural kill. Villagers 
But things turned out better reported that a cow had been 
than I had feared. After we killed about a mile from the 
had proceeded for a little over rest-house—whether by tiger 
9 mile, calling and waving or panther they did not know. 
our lamps, the sleuth hound We went down at once to 
gave tongue and dashed for- investigate, taking with us the 
ward. We followed at our means to sit up, and found 
pest pace and found him wel- that the villagers had antici- 
coming the object of our search. pated events. The cow was 
By the light of day my pull- by no means dead, but had 
over had appeared hardly ade- been badly mauled. It had 
quate. In the white beam of been seized by a panther and 
my torch it appeared even less in its struggles had broken 
so. I switched off and hur- its foreleg, while the panther 
riedly wrapped her in the coat. had badly lacerated its throat 
She was chilled to the marrow, and neck. The wounds were 
and had only been sustained extensive and suppurating and 
by indignation at my base the cow could not move. The 
desertion and at my heartless prospects of shooting the 
theft of her clothes, Appar- panther were bright, as it 
ently she had never moved was long odds that it was 
from the spot where I had lying up close at hand and 
left her. She had fished on would approach as soon as the 
there quite happily tilldarkness villagers had moved away. I 
fell. She had heard nothing had, however, no great desire 
of my shouts and had then to shoot it. I had shot many 
decided to put on her dry panthers before and did not 
clothes and find her way really want another—and in 
home. To her surprise the any case it was impossible to 
clothes had vanished, and, sit up over this suffering cow. 
smarting under a sense of We sent for water, but it could 
injury, she had accidentally not drink, and I decided to 
taken the right path and put it out of its misery. This 
hastened homewards. My ex- was not 80 easy as it sounds. 
planation of the true facts The villagers were all Hindus, 
was received coldly, but to whom a cow is sacred. To 
hot drinks and food had a shoot even a.dying cow was 
cheering effect, and eventually, to them sacrilege beyond all 
with the able backing of my words, and though I fully 
daughter, I succeeded in clear- intended to do so I had visions 
ing my character. Next morn- of being boycotted, if nothing 
ing she was none the worse, but worse. I explained my feelings 
I resolved never again to allow to the owner of the cow and 
her to fish unaccompanied in asked his permission to shoot 
the jungle. it. His reply was a flood of 
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protestation in which he offered 
his wife and family, in fact 
the whole village, as targets 
for my rifle. I replied that 
I had soldiered with Hindus 
all my service and naturally 
understood and respected their 
prejudices, but that the British 
had their own prejudices too, 
and one of them was against 
unnecessary suffering among 
animals. Nothing would induce 
him to give his consent, how- 
ever, and a lengthy argument 
ensued. Eventually I managed 
to persuade him and the rest 
of the villagers to withdraw, 
and after waiting till they were 
out of earshot I gave the cow 
a merciful bullet. I took the 
precaution to write that night 
to the Divisional Forest Officer 
and Superintendent of Police 
and report what I had done, in 
case some garbled account of 
a cow-killing sportsman should 
be circulated. I heard nothing 
more and the villagers remained 
friendly. They had made their 
protest and had then sensibly 
accepted the inevitable. 
Shortly after this our time 
in the first block came to an 
end. I had been making 
anxious inquiries a8 to prospects 
of sport in the block which had 
been allotted me for March 
and had received most re- 
assuring reports. It was there- 
fore in high heart that we 
started on the 28th February 
to drive the intervening forty 
miles. There were several little 
rivers to be crossed and one 
of them held us up for some 
time. It was approached by 
a sharp descent, with a corre- 
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sponding ascent on the fg 
side, and the road surface was 
deep, loose sand. I 
over the bridge and accelerateg 
hard in the hope of rushing the 
slope, but the wheels wer 
nearly axle-deep and we came 
to a standstill. I slid slowly 
back to the bridge, jettisoned 
all passengers and live-stook, 
and tried again—with the same 
result. There was no one within 
miles to help, and if we were 
to get up we obviously had to 
depend on our own exertions, 
Fortunately we were carrying 
the cook-box, so, armed with 
saucepans and degchies, we set 
to work to dig out all the loose 
sand from the wheel-tracks for 
@ distance of some forty yards, 
This was a game after Buster's 
own heart and he joined in 
with zest. If he could have 
been induced to dig in the right 
place his efforts might have 
been of use. As it was, they 
achieved little except to fill 
the tracks up again and blind 
us with sand. After much hot 
and thirsty work we judged 
we had done enough and I 
rushed the car at it again. 
This time, with all shoulders 
to the wheels, I just got over 
the top, and an hour or 80 
later we were in sight of our 
destination—a most comfort- 
able rest-house on the bank 
of the Denwa River. The forest 
guard was waiting for us and 
we heard with great satis- 
faction that the block was a8 
good as it had been reported 
to be. 

The next three or four days 
were for me the busiest and 
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most interesting of the whole 
ip. I had to reconnoitre and 
lay out the tiger beats, and 
success or failure depended 
on the manner in which it was 
done. For the benefit of the 
winitiated I will explain very 
priely the procedure. First 
of all, it is necessary to find 
some point which is frequently 
passed by a tiger during his 
nightly perambulations. This 
is usually the junction of some 
path with a nullah or fire-line. 
A boda, tied up at such a place, 
will usually produce a kill. 
But more is required. A kill 
is of no use unless there is 
sufficient thick cover and water 
in the vicinity to induce the 
tiger to lie up close by. If 
these conditions are fulfilled 
one is on the fair road to 
success. One has located the 
probable position of the tiger, 
and that counts for much. 

The next step is to decide 
the direction of the beat, always 
bearing in mind that it is 
extremely difficult to drive a 
tiger in any direction in which 
he does not want to go. There 
is sure to be some natural line 
of retreat for him, and one has 
to find it out and plot the 
beat accordingly. Having done 
80, the position of the machan 
tree must be fixed and the 
machan erected. This should 
not be on open ground which a 
tiger will probably refuse to 
cross—or will cross at a gallop. 
It should be in jungle suffi- 
ciently thick to allow the tiger 
to move along, unobserved, as 
he thinks, and at the same 
time thin enough to give the 
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shikari a chance of a steady 
shot. 

The next step is of great 
importance—the selection of 
the trees for the stops. One 
can hardly expect a tiger to 
walk past a machan unless 
he is guided there, and one 
therefore places a line of stops 
on either flank of the beat, 
who tap whenever he shows 
signs of diverging from the 
desired direction. 

Lastly, one fixes a starting- 
line for the beaters and recon- 
noitres a route thereto: and 
also a circuitous route, well 
outside the confines of the beat, 
which will enable one to reach 
the machan tree in silence. 

With the help of the forest 
guard and of the local boda 
men I found four suitable 
places, varying from eight miles 
to one mile away. The beats 
were duly planned, bodas tied 
out, and the next move lay 
with the tiger. Nothing 
happened for a few days, and 
then a kill was reported at the 
most distant place. This was, 
in my opinion, the most prom- 
ising place of all—really beauti- 
ful jungle with ample cover, a 
little stream wandering through 
the middle of the beat, and a 
range of hills in the background 

towards which the tiger would 
surely make. I had found it 
difficult to select the best place 
for the machan, as there were 
two natural lines of retreat 
for the tiger. I had com- 
promised therefore by putting 
up two machans, about fifty 
yards apart. I was particularly 
anxious for this beat to be a 
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success. It must be remem- 
bered that this was the first 
that I had arranged, and my 
wife, who knew all about ‘ sit- 
ting up’ for tiger, had re- 
peatedly said that she could 
see no reason why a tiger should 
come within shot in a beat. I 
was therefore on my mettle. 
I had soaked myself in the 
bibliography of tiger-beating 
and could think of no flaw in 
my arrangements, but no one 
knows better than I that an 
ounce of practice is better 
than a pound of theory. 

We motored the first six 
miles to a village where the 
beaters had assembled. Here 
I divided them into two parties, 
beaters and stops, the more 
intelligent being selected for 
the latter, the babblers and 
coughers being delegated to the 
former. I explained to each 
party exactly what it had to 
do and then led the way to a 
point a couple of hundred 
yards short of where the boda 
had been tied up. Here we 
separated : the beaters to take 
up their position noiselessly 
on their starting-line and to 
await instructions to commence 
the beat; the stops to follow 
us along the circuitous route 
to the machan. We moved 
very silently on the whole, 
although the ground was cov- 
ered with dry teak leaves which 
made an appalling noise when 
trodden upon. 

On reaching the spot I put 
my wife and Lalak up into the 
left-hand machan (facing the 
beat), and climbed up into the 
right-hand one with D——. 


A8 800 a8 we were up the stops 
moved off, working outwards 
from the machans in two partieg, 
A pause of some twenty minutes 
then ensued while they were 
climbing their trees, and 
I found plenty to occupy 
my mind. I reassured myself 
for the n’th time that my 
rifle was loaded, that spare 
cartridges were to hand, and 
that I could cover the various 
probable approaches of the 
tiger. At last the shouts of 
the beaters broke out—and 
does there exist a man with 
blood so sluggish that it does 
not warm at the sound? The 
beaters had been instructed 
to shout for ten minutes on 


their starting-line (with the 


idea of waking up the tiger 
and inducing him to move off 
quietly while they were still at 
a distance), and then to advance 
talking quietly. They had not 
shouted for more than a couple 
of minutes when, far away 
in front of us, monkeys broke 
into excited chorus. There 
is no mistaking the purport 
of their double coughing bark. 
It means ‘tiger’ every time, 
and, unlike some of the other 
jungle animals, they never lie. 
If the first shouts of the beaters 
can cause the pulse to quicken, 
the monkeys’ warning note can 
be guaranteed to make the 
heart work overtime. It repre- 
sents the culmination of all 
one’s hopes and efforts—one 
knows for the first time that 
everything has gone according 
to plan and that the tiger isin 
the beat. I can only say that 
I would not have changed my 
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with anyone else on earth, 
and from the violent and pain- 
ful pinches that my daughter 
was inflicting on me I gathered 
that she was feeling much the 
same. I verified once more that 
my rifle was really loaded and 
strained my eyes for the first 
glimpse. And then we saw 
him—about sixty yards away, 
coming towards us quite un- 
goncernedly and looking mag- 
nificent in his arrogance and 
pride. He came straight on 
till he was forty yards away 
and stopped out of sight behind 
a thick bushy tree. A minute 
later we saw him again, but 
now he had changed direction 
and was moving parallel to 
the beat towards my wife’s 
machan. I hoped that she 
would get the shot, and waited ; 
but again he changed direction, 
and this time headed straight 
for me. He paused to look 
round him at thirty yards’ 
distance and I rolled him over 
dead. I gave him the second 
barrel at once, as I take no 
chances where tigers are con- 
cerned, but it was not needed. 
I reloaded—a task of some 
difficulty as D—— was now 
beating me black and blue— 
and suddenly a second tiger 
appeared. He did not seem 
to be worrying at the two shots 
I had fired. He just strolled 
along under my wife’s machan 
and disappeared. I could see 
her aiming at him and could 
not make out why she did not 
fire. Later it transpired that 
her Rigby, for the first time in 
its life, had misfired. It must 
have been due to a speck of 
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grit or dried oil in the striker- 
way, and when I tried the 
cartridge subsequently it went 
off at once. It was most dis- 
appointing, as this was the 
first time she had ever tried. 
to shoot a tiger and she will 
never have a better chance. 
However, I had little time to 
indulge in reflections of what 
might have been, as the next 
instant there was a crash and 
a third tiger galloped between 
our two machans. D—— was 
sitting on my left and blocked 
the view, but acted with great 
promptness. She threw herself 
flat backwards on the machan 
—in fact, nearly threw herself 
off it altogether—and I threw 
myself across her legs and fired 
two hurried shots. Both were 
hopeless misses and the tiger 
disappeared. 

We sorted ourselves out and 
regarded each other in a maze. 
Was this tiger or rabbit-shoot- 
ing, and how many more were 
we to expect ? I did not know, 
but reloaded, prepared for. 
whatever might befall. I had 
hardly done so when shouts 
of terror arose from the stop 
on my right, followed by the 
deep grunts of a charging tiger. 
I had a bad moment, as I 
thought that the stop had 
foolishly come down from his 
tree and was being mauled. 
Before I could do anything the 
grunts were repeated, and a 
fourth and very bulky tiger 
galloped past me on my right. 
I then did a very stupid thing 
and can only plead excitement 
as the cause. The tiger was 
travelling fast towards my right 
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rear—an impossible shot, as I 
could not turn round quickly— 
and I should never have fired. 
A tiger is emphatically not a 
rabbit and snap-shooting should 
be barred : one has no business 
to fire unless one can take 
reasonably good aim. How- 
ever, I swung the ‘577 round 
and fired both barrels, using 
the heavy rifle almost like a 
pistol. The tiger spoke again 
but galloped off unhurt. 

That was sufficient, and the 
beaters arrived, jabbering with 
joy, with news that a fifth 
tiger had crossed their front 
and broken out through the 
stops on the left. I inquired 
the cause of the screams 
and found they were due to 
sheer fright on the part of the 
stop. He was safely ensconced 
some twenty feet up his tree, 
but lost his head when he saw 
the tiger approaching, dropped 
his axe and gave vent to his 
terror. If only he had kept 
his head and tapped his tree 
as he had been instructed, it 
is long odds that the tiger 
would have swerved off and 
come straight past me. 

However, this was no 
occasion for regrets. I spent 
some time searching for signs 
of blood of the last tiger 
but could find none. We then 
packed up the dead tiger on 
poles, gave orders for its re- 
moval from the village to the 
rest-house by bullock-cart, and 
pushed off home by car. Bed- 
lam reigned in the car through- 
out the drive—everyone talking 
at once and nobody listening. 


But what fun! So far ag {7 
was concerned, if beating were 
all like this, I, for one, had no 
complaints. 

I spent the next morni 
removing the skin with Lalak, 
and in the evening sent the 
bodas to be tied out again, 
Another kill that night, in 
different sort of country. | 
have said before that I had 
laid out four beats. While 
doing so, I had discovered a 
perfect place for a kill (I haye 
seldom seen any nullah so full 
of pug-marks), but it seemed 
quite unsuitable for a beat 
as there was no water for a 
considerable distance and very 
little lying-up cover. It was, 


-however, entirely suitable for 


a ‘sit up,’ and I had given 
orders for the boda to be 
tied strongly with a double 
rope so that the tiger could 
not break and drag. 

As sitting up is best done 
alone my family did not accom- 
pany me. On arriving at the 
spot, I found that the tiger 
had managed to break the 
double rope and had dragged 
the kill away. I ought, of 
course, to have followed the 
drag, located the kill and put 
up another machan over it. 
Instead of doing so I exercised 
the prerogative usually reserved 
for women—changed my mind 
—and decided to have an 
impromptu beat. In doing 80 
I was undoubtedly influenced 
by my previous success, and by 
the fact that a number of 
villagers had already collected 
ready to earn an honest penny. 
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-[ had been over the country 


once before when making my 
previous reconnaissance, so had 
a general idea of the lie of the 
land. Two of my boda men 
mew it thoroughly, so we 
wasted no time. 

The direction of the beat 
was obvious. We knew the 
direction of the drag and had 
a rough idea of where the tiger 
might be lying up. The beat 
would start from our present 
position, and it only remained 
to select the machan tree and 
put out the stops. Here the 
two boda men were invaluable. 
They led me round in a big semi- 
circle through jungle in which 
I should probably have lost 
my way, bringing me back 
on the line of the tiger’s retreat 
at @ point some five hundred 
yards away. Here I selected 
my tree and Lalak got to work. 
He has put up many machans 
for me in the past and at this 
work I have never met his 
equal. On this occasion he 
excelled himself. Assisted by 
the two boda men and working 
in complete silence, he cut the 
necessary material and in half 
an hour the machan was ready. 
In the meanwhile I had put 
out the stops, and, in little 
over an bour after our arrival, 
the beat commenced. 

Nothing happened for some 
minutes after the first shouting, 
and then — great thrill — far 
away on my left front the 
monkeys sounded the alarm. 
I swivelled half left and 
waited. Another pause, until 
Lalak, who was sitting with 
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me, touched me and pointed, © 
and I saw the tiger ap- 


proaching. He was the living 
embodiment of stealth and 
caution. Body low to the 
ground, creeping, pausing with 
one great paw off the ground, 
looking, listening. I could not 
fire as there were many small 
trees between him and me, 
but I was well content to sit 
and watch. He was bound 
to pass over a little open space 
when he got level with me and 
that would be my chance. 
On he came, very, very slowly, 
until he was on the edge of 
the little open space. My 
sights were on him and I 
waited for him to take the 
next step. And then—scream 
after scream from the stop 
sitting immediately above him. 
The tiger whirled round away 
from me and with two tre- 
mendous grunts sprang up the 
side of the hill, giving me no 
possible chance of a shot. 

I was speechless with dis- 
appointment. Lalak was livid 
but certainly not speechless. 
From his torrent of mixed 
Pushtoo and bad Urdu I 
gathered that he advocated 
the immediate hanging of the 
stop. Mortified as I was, how- 
ever, I could not quite agree 
with him over this—the punish- 
ment seemed perhaps unduly 
severe! I contented myself 
with arraigning the man before 
the assembled beaters and ex- 
plaining to them that his 
cowardice was solely responsible 
for the loss to them of the 
double pay which is always 
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given for a successful beat. I 
also arranged with the forest 

and the village headman 
that he should be black-listed 
from any beat in future. 

We then proceeded to search 
for and examine the kill. It 
had been almost entirely eaten 
and the tiger had lain up under 
the bank of a bare little nullah 
close by. We also found tracks 
showing where the tiger had 
gone to water half a mile away 
after his meal. 

After this, things quietened 
down for a bit. We had two 
more kills but the beats were 
blank. Again we had excellent 
bathing, and the bird-shooting 
was first-class. We could start 
from the rest-house, have a 
series of short beats down one 
bank of the Denwa River, 
cross over and beat back up 


the opposite bank. There were 
any number of jungle and pea- 
fowl and they gave most sport- 
ing shooting. I used to go out 
every morning before dawn— 
sometimes to visit a boda and 
see that he had been tied out 


properly: at other times to 
look for sambhur or chital ; 
occasionally just for a stroll 
round. To get to my block I 
had to cross the river by 
a little foot-bridge, and here 
I usually met George, returning 
from his night’s shikar. A 
perfect nuisance he was too, 
as he always attempted to 
attach himself to me and I had 
to carry him home and then 
make a fresh start. 

It was during one of my 
early strolls that Buster had 
his great adventure. Lalak 


Was carrying my shot-gun ip 
case I came across any birds, 
but otherwise we were not 
prepared for shikar. We 
strolled along a little path 
more open than usual and 
passed a large bush which bor- 
dered it. A few minutes later 
we decided that breakfast wag 
calling and retraced our steps, 
I must here say that for once in 
@ lifetime Buster was behaving 
in an exemplary manner—ip 
fact he was walking to heel, 
He had started the day quite 
up to form by running riot 
after a barking deer in spite 
of my urgent whistles. He 
had had his head well smacked 
and was now brooding over his 


‘wrongs. 


I reached the bush, and from 
it, at a distance of a couple of 
yards, exploded a tiger with 
the usual loud grunt. A pause 
of mutual astonishment, and 
then a procession was formed 
and moved off in the following 
order :— 


(1) Tiger, in top gear, making 
for his home jungle. 

(2) Buster, flat out, determined 
to add a tiger to his bag, 
and imploring it with 
excited yelps to stop. 

(3) Myself, doing even time 
and yelling, ‘“ Buster, 
Buster, come here, blast 
you!” 

(4) Lalak, a poor last, jabbering 
in Pushtoo and trying 
to ram lethal cartridges 
into chambers already 
fully occupied by No. 6’s. 


I really was badly frightened 
on Buster’s behalf. He had 
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e completely out of sight 
and I saw little chance of 

getting him back alive. Hx- 
votly the same thing had 
happened to a brother officer 
of mine some years ago, and 
his dog, a red setter, had never 
been seen again. I am for- 
tunately the possessor of a 
loud voice, which years of 
parade work have done nothing 
to soften, and I gave it full 
play. I made such a noise 
that the tiger did not change 
down, and I doubt if he stopped 
running till he reached the next 
block. I panted on, and event- 
ually, to my great joy, saw 
Buster returning. He was quite 
out of breath and completely 
puffed up with pride. I have 
no doubt that he thought, and 
still thinks, that he was solely 
responsible for putting the tiger 
to flight—in fact I strongly 
suspect him now of being a 
crashing bore to all his friends. 
I can imagine the next-door 
dog coming to him with some 
tale of a stirring rat - hunt — 
and Buster’s, “A rat? Yes, 
quite good sport, but you must 
try for something bigger. Now, 
when I saved my master’s 
life by driving off that charging 
tiger...” &c., &c., ad nauseam. 

Our next beat afforded the 
biggest thrill of all, and the 
reader must forgive me if I 
describe the ground in some 
detail. It was not ideal for a 
beat although it had great 
possibilities. There was a good 
place for tying up the boda on 
the sandy bed of the Denwa 
River, which at this point runs 
through a gorge with hills 
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sloping upwards on both sides. 
No doubt as to where the tiger 
would drag, a8 a nullah, which 
afforded excellent lying - up 
cover, came down the hillside 
on the left bank and led into 
the river a few yards from the 
tying-up point. I reconnoitred 
the nullah and found that after 
a short distance it forked, the 
two branches continuing a par 
allel course uphill, separated 
by a spur. I examined both 
branches thoroughly. They 
were alike in all respects— 
V-shaped, twenty-five feet deep, 
the top being about twenty 
yards across, the bottom only 
a couple of yards. They were 
full of thick vegetation, big 
boulders and shallow caves— 
in fact an ideal place for a 
tiger’s siesta. So far, so good : 
everything seemed most prom- 
ising. I continued upwards 
and found things not so satis- 
factory. The hill was honey- 
combed with caves—real deep 
ones, branching and turning 
and twisting for great distances. 
I explored some of them with 
the aid of a box of matches 
and found many bones of 
animals. One thing was 
obvious —the driven tiger 
would probably make straight 
for them, and, once inside, a 
battalion of beaters would be 
unable to get him out. It 
would therefore be necessary 
to site the machan farther back 
down the hill so as to intercept 
him before he reached the 
caves. It was easy enough to 
do this, but the length of the 
beat was thereby reduced to a 


perilously low figure. I esti- 
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mated it at not more than two 
hundred yards. The difficulty 
of such a short beat is that there 
is a strong probability of dis- 
turbing the tiger when moving 
to the machan. Here he might 
be expected to drag the kill 
some distance up the nullah 
and after his meal to move 
up still farther to his selected 
sleeping-place, which might be 
close to the machan—or even 
beyond it, in which case he 
would not be in the beat at all. 
However, it seemed that this 
risk must be taken, as the only 
alternative was to change the 
direction of the beat altogether 
and drive the tiger in a direction 
in which he emphatically would 
not want to go. 

I therefore selected a suitable 
machan tree which commanded 
the left-hand branch and ar- 
ranged to stop the right-hand 
branch. Putting up _ the 
machan took a long time, as 
it had to be big enough to 
accommodate myself, wife, and 
daughter. The jungle on each 
side of the nullah was par- 
ticularly dense, so that it would 
be difficult to get a clear shot. I 
decided to thin it judiciously on 
the line which the tiger would 
probably take. To do this, I 
placed Lalak in the machan 
with my rifle, and, assuming 
the réle of tiger, went down 
the nullah to the point where 
he might be expected to lie 
up, then retraced my steps 
towards the machan. The first 
fifty yards were easy, excellent 
cover throughout, and there 
was no reason why the tiger 
should not move along this 


part of the nullah. The next 
fifty yards were more open 
and I thought it unlikely that 
he would face them. He would 
find it difficult to climb the 
right bank, which was almost 
sheer, but the left bank was 
much less steep and a narrow 
track led from the nullah 
up to the jungle above. I 
therefore followed the track 
until I reached the top and 
then crept along the bank 
more or less on hands and 
knees. Lalak was watching 
me throughout and let me 
know whenever I was covered 
from view, and my boda man 
cut down a bush here and a 
branch there until I received 


the signal to move on. I 


continued until I was level 
with the machan and then 
sent Lalak down into the nullah 
to repeat the performance, 
while I covered him with the 
rifle and made certain that 
if the tiger came that way 
I should be certain of a shot. 
I then fixed the position 
of the stops, paying special 
attention to the nullah branch 
on the right, and after recon- 
noitring the route to the 
machan, returned to the rest- 
house after a long and inter- 
esting day. 

The stage was now set, and 
the curtain went up a few days 
later with the news of a kill. 
At the time the news arrived 
I was on the point of topping 
up my battery with distilled 
water. I was just taking the 
bottle off the shelf when the 
usual excited crowd came 
surging up with the glad news. 
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Determined to finish the job 
in hand, I snatched up the 
pottle and went to the car, 
accompanied by the enthusiasts, 
who, a8 usual, were certain from 
the pug-marks that it was a 
yery big tiger. I topped up 
the cells and then realised 
with dismay that in the excite- 
ment of the moment I had 
taken up the wrong bottle and 
had filled up with methylated 
spirit. If my battery died on 
me, there was no place within 
fifty miles where I could obtain 
a replacement, and then only 
by means of a man going 
each way on foot. However, 
the spirit seemed to have no 
immediate ill effects, though 
for days after I used to 
touch the horn with fear and 
trembling. I may say that the 
battery continued to function 
perfectly for the next four 
months and then died com- 
pletely, but by that time we 
were back in civilisation, so its 
death was not of great moment ; 
but this is a digression. 

The kill was little more than 
a mile from the rest-house, so 
we did not set forth till 
noon, when we hoped that 
the tiger would be in his deepest 
sleep. If we had been careful 
in our previous beats to make 
no noise when approaching the 
machan we were doubly so 
today. We moved with abso- 
lute silence, in a big detour, 
until we were right above and 
behind the machan, then crept 
down to it on tiptoe. We 
climbed up and the stops crept 
away to their allotted trees. 
There was the usual pause 
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while they were taking up their 
positions, and at the same time 
my wife put in some noble 
work. She and D—— were 
sitting behind me and I heard 
sounds of scuffling. i 
round to reprove them I found 
them engaged in battle with 
red ants. These little pests 
bite most ferociously and will 
speedily make any machan 
untenable. They were swarm- 
ing along a branch into the 
machan, and my wife, like 
Saul, was literally slaying her 
thousands. As they arrived 
in their scores she flattened 
them against the tree with 
her handkerchief. How she 
managed to keep them at bay 
for the next half-hour I do not 
know. I asked the boda man 
subsequently why the little 
demons should be attracted 
to us, and he replied politely : 
‘‘ Sahib, they are undoubtedly 
attracted by the sweet smell 
of your bodies.’”’ Well, I like 
to think he was right, but 
we were all very hot and damp 
and I wonder... 

At last the shouts of the 
beaters broke out and a few 
seconds later there was a crash 
from some heavy animal on 
our right front. The next 
moment a big tiger came bound- 
ing over the spur which separ- 
ated us from the other branch 
of the nullah, and galloped 
down to the right bank of our 
nullah giving vent to roar after 
roar. ‘ Roar’ is perhaps not 
quite the right word, but I 
use it for want of a better. 
It was rather a deep explosive 


grunt, of great volume. 
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He had been lying up in the 
other branch, had endeavoured 
to retreat along it, and had 
been beautifully turned by the 
stops. He was evidently in a 
furious rage and his roars were 
truly awe-inspiring. I know 
nothing so menacing, so get-out- 
of-my-way-or-you-die, as the 
roar of a tiger when his blood 
is up. He reached the edge of 
our ravine, some fifty yards 
in front of us, and we saw a 
flash of tawny yellow and white 
as he sprang down into it. 
And there he stayed, out of 
sight, snarling and roaring, for 
the next twenty hectic minutes. 
My wife said afterwards that 
her heart jumped up into 
her throat at the first roar 
and stayed there the whole 
time. 

Meanwhile the beaters had 
ceased shouting and were ad- 
vancing. I found myself in a 
dilemma. This was no ordinary 
well-behaved tiger, retreating 
unobtrusively in front of the 
beaters. Something had hap- 
pened to make him exceed- 
ingly angry, and it seemed 
inhuman to allow men on foot 
to come anywhere near him. 
I felt so convinced of this that 
I put my whistle in my mouth 
to sound the blast which would 
stop the beat. Fortunately, 
before I did so I realised that 
the beaters had also appreci- 
ated the situation. They were 
Gonds of the jungle, familiar 
with the habits of tigers, and 
capable of looking after them- 
selves. They had heard the 
roars, and, instead of con- 
tinuing the advance in an 
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extended line, had closed up, 
and were advancing in two 
solid phalanxes on each bank 
of the nullah. They were now 
coming along shouting at the 
top of their voices and hurii 
rocks down into the ravine, 
The noise became overwhelm- 
ing. The crash of the rocks 
was answered by the roars of 
the tiger, the men shouted 
louder and louder, and pande- 
monium reigned. At last they 
were directly above him, and 
the bombardment intensified. 
Still he would not shift: he 
had managed to creep under 
an overhanging rock and there 
he meant to stay. And un- 
doubtedly he would have stayed 
had it not been for the action 
of one brave man. This was 
the chowkidar (watchman) of 
the rest-house who had come 
out for a breather in the 
country. He was an old man, 
but he was still capable of 
showing the youngsters a thing 
or two. He harangued the 
other beaters somewhat in this 
wise— 

‘¢ The Sahib has come a great 
distance and at great expense 
to shoot one of our tigers. 
There he sits waiting for his 
shot, and here is the tiger at 
our feet. Are we, Gonds, to 
go to him and say that we 
cannot drive the tiger to him ? 
Our faces would be blackened 
for ever. Do you all climb 
trees out of harm’s way, and I 
will drive the tiger out.” 

He waited till they were all 
up in safety, and then, unarmed 
except for his little axe, climbed 
down into the nullah, walked 
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up to within five yards of 
the furious snarling tiger and 
hit him on the head with a 
rock. 

I imagine V.O.’s have been 
earned for less. Why he was 
not killed instantly I do not 
know. The tiger had only to 
make one spring and he would 
have had no chance. Instead 
of striking him down, however, 
the tiger turned and sprang 
up the track on the left bank. 
He then came exactly along 
the line I had thinned out, at 
full gallop, uttering a succession 
of roars and bounding over 
everything in his way—a truly 
wonderful sight. I was in 
mortal dread that I would miss 
him, and would have found it 
difficult to face the beaters if 
I had let them down after all 
they had done. I am only an 
ordinary shot, and had known 
for some minutes past that if 
he came out at all it would be 
at a gallop. I had been repeat- 
ing to myself, ‘* Look at your 
foresight, your foresight, and 
not at the tiger.’”’ If one does 
the reverse and looks at the 
tiger first, it is sometimes 
difficult to pick up such a tiny 
object as a foresight in the 
fraction of time available : 
whereas if one picks up the 
foresight first, it is easy enough 
to bring it on to a large 
animal. I am glad to say 
that I remembered to do so. 
I waited till he was level with 
my machan and about forty 
yards on my left, allowed for 
the speed and distance and 
fired. The heavy bullet struck 
his shoulder, passed through 
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his heart, and he died in mid-air. 
I gave him the second barrel 
at once as he lay twitching, and 
then reloaded and fired a third 
shot to make assurance doubly 
sure. D—— again beat me 
black and blue. 

We scrambled out of the 
tree as quickly as possible and 
approached him. The beaters 
and stops gathered round, all 
jabbering in unison and out- 
vying each other with stories 
of what they had seen and 
done. The chowkidar was 
brought up and I heard of 
the gallant part he had played. 
He was formally christened 
the ‘ Bahadur’ (Brave) on the 
spot and rewarded for his 
gallantry. I then examined 
the tiger—a really big bulky 
beast —and very soon found 
the cause of his unusual be- 
haviour. He had a fresh wound 
on his near hind paw, with 
two toes missing, and there 
is little doubt that he was the 
tiger that I had foolishly fired 
at in my first beat. It was 
not surprising, therefore, that 
he had been disinclined to move 
quietly today. 

He was carried back to the 
rest-house by ten men, and 
Lalak and I spent the rest of 
the day in taking off his skin. 
By ten P.M. it was finished, the 
salt, alum and carbolic acid 
well rubbed in, bullet holes 
neatly sewn up by my wife and 
daughter (a task to which they 
always object strongly), and 
we were more than ready for 
bed. 

Only a few days of our leave 
now remained. We continued 
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our bathing and bird-shooting, 
and had two more kills. On 
the first occasion my wife 
sat up with me on a rock, and 
the tiger wandered round and 
round the kill ‘ aaunghing ’— 
a beautiful clear note which 
keeps one wide awake and full 
of anticipation, but which, in 
my experience, seldom leads 
to business. I have heard it 
often before and regard it as 
@ mating call, when the tiger 
is thinking more of love than 
of food. On the second occasion 
I sat up by myself, unsuccess- 
fully, and found on my return 
that Buster had had a narrow 
escape. A panther had marked 
him down for some days past 
and had daily been coming 
nearer to the rest-house. Need- 
less to say we had taken the 
greatest care to chain up the 
dog immediately darkness fell. 
On this night my wife and 
D——had been sleeping in front 
of the bungalow, with Buster 
chained to one of the beds, and 
the panther, greatly daring, had 
come to within a few feet of 
them. Buster had jumped 
down, full of fight (what was a 
mere panther to a chaser of 
tigers ?), but fortunately the 
chain had held, and in the 


face of ‘ shoo’s ’ and brandisheg 
pillows the panther had retired, 

The best of things must 
come to an end some time, and 
on the twenty-ninth of March, 
to George’s musical accompani- 
ment, we started on our three 
days’ return drive. We arrived 
at our station in due course, 
indescribably dirty and shabby 
but full of happy memories of 
our trip. I know that there 
was not one of us who was not 
the better for it. We had all 
benefited from long days in 
the open air and the care-free 
life. We had our full share of 
thrills and our trophies to 
show for it. The trip cost 
considerably less than two 
months’ average expenditure 
in our station: and I had lost 
an unregretted stone of super- 
fluous flesh. 

The skin of the last tiger 
now adorns the office wall in our 
bungalow. His great head is 
just level with mine when I 
write. His presence is apt 
to be distracting. I am in- 
clined to lean back and look 
up at him, and my thoughts 
fly from the work in hand to 
more exciting days. 

Good fun, my masters, believe 
me. 
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HONOURABLE BATH. 


BY H. CAREW. 


From time to time a good 
deal has been written about 
Japanese bathing customs, but 
nearly all such literature has 
centred on their promiscuous 
habits; the ideas expressed 
ranging all the way from the 
wide-open mind, with long dis- 
sertations on what a fine trait 
is the Japanese lack of self- 
consciousness, to the other ex- 
treme, holding up the hands in 
shocked horror at the mere idea. 

What, to my mind, is one of 
the most interesting things, and 
one I have never yet seen 
commented on in print, is 
that, of all the Far Eastern 
races, Only the Japanese are 
addicted to bathing. It is a 
well-known fact that the 
Chinese never bathe if they 
can possibly get out of it. 
Ditto the Koreans, only rather 
more 80; while the Siberian 
races also suffer from chronic 
hydrophobia. 

Farther south the same sort 
of thing prevails, until one 
reaches latitudes where it is 
more comfortable to be wet 
than dry, and for most of the 
tropical races that about ex- 
plains the matter—it is a 
question of comfort rather than 
cleanliness. In the midst, 
therefore, of this general welter 
of the great unwashed, where 
do the Japanese get their in- 
tense passion for personal 
cleanliness ? 


True, the country is unusually 
well endowed by nature with 
natural hot water, while for 
several months of the year 
the climate and the Kuro 
Shiwo, or Japanese Gulf Stream, 
combine to make sea-bathing 
really pleasant. Quite apart, 
however, from these advantages 
there is undoubtedly a natural 
desire for cleanliness to an 
extent unknown in almost any 
other race in the world. 

As to the actual bathing 
arrangements, these vary a 
good deal in different parts 
of the country according to 
conditions. First of all let us 
consider the public bath-houses 
found in every large town, and 
which are all pretty much 
alike. In former years there 
was no division of the sexes 
in these establishments and 
the arrangement seems to have 
worked entirely to the satis- 
faction of those principally con- 
cerned—.e., the bathers—till 
the arrival of the foreigner, and 
particularly the missionaries : 
and their comments and inter- 
ference eventually led to the 
bath-houses being divided, with 
two entrances labelled Males 
and Females respectively. 

It is true that, in the begin- 
ning, these divisions were of 
a somewhat sketchy character. 
They started with a straw 
rope stretched across the middle 
of the bathing-tank, then 
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worked up through light par- 
titions breast-high, but still 
across the same bath, till they 
finally reached the foreign ideal 
of entirely separate bath-rooms 
for each sex. As one of the 
compromises adopted, I have 
often seen in country towns 
bath-houses with the prescribed 
male and female entrances, but 
both opening into the same 
bath-room. No doubt, if an 
inspector ever does come 
around, he is taken in first 
through one door, and then 
through the other. 

Generally these places are 
arranged as follows. First, 
there is a covered entrance 
where footwear is left in charge 


of an attendant, who gives a 


numbered tally in exchange. 
Next comes the disrobing room, 
also in charge of attendants, 
where clothing is deposited in 
numbered open boxes ranged 
against the walls; and finally 
the bathroom itself. The floor, 
either of wood, cement, or tiles, 
is on a gentle slope for drainage 
purposes, with the bathing- 
tank usually in the centre. 
This is from eight to ten feet 
square and about three feet 
deep, with a seat all the way 
round about half-way down. 
It is kept constantly full of 
water at a temperature of 
about 120° Fahrenheit, this 
being just suited to the Japan- 
ese ideas of comfort. 

Bathers come provided with 
their own soap and towel, but 
there are supplies of small 
wooden tubs and brass basins 
lying around, and it is an 
established rule to sluice the 


body with three or four tubs 
of water dipped from the bath 
before entering for the initia] 
soak. It is also customary to 
say gomennasai (excuse me) to 
the assembled company before 
getting in. After about a 
minute spent in easing oneself 
into the very hot water, and five 
minutes’ soak while the gossip 
of the day is exchanged with 
fellow bathers, the next stage 
is to get out again and thor- 
oughly lather all over while 
squatting on the floor. There 
are taps supplying clean hot 
and cold water for face-washing, 
and then after carefully sluicing 
off all the soap with several 
tubs of water from the bath, 
it is permissible to get in again 
for the final soak, which may 
last as long as desired. There 
are one or more attendants in 
charge of the bathroom and 
the most perfect decorum 
prevails. 

These public bath-houses are 
for the use of the poorer classes 
exclusively, as their very 
modest housing arrangements 
do not provide facilities for 
bathing at home. In the better- 
class households bathrooms are 
always provided. These are 
small rooms, with a square 
wooden tank about three feet 
across, and the same in depth. 
Heat is supplied by a charcoal 
furnace, usually fired from out- 
side the room, which circulates 
the water through an iron or 
copper flue underneath the seat 
in the bath. 

It is, however, in the inns, 
and particularly in the in- 
numerable hot-spring resorts 
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for which Japan is so famous, 
that the greatest variety in 
pathing accommodation is 
found, andg where, to a very 
large extent, mixed bathing 
still prevails. In the average 
-class inn there is only 
one bathroom, which is ar- 
ranged on the lines of the 
public bath described above, 
only somewhat smaller. The 
rule is that first arrivals among 
the guests get first call on the 
path, and it is understood that 
if, say, @ mixed party of three 
men and two women have 
arrived together, they all bathe 
at the same time. When they 
have finished the next party 
takes its turn, and so on. 
Single travellers are usually 
ushered into the bathroom in 
batches of three or four. 

When all the guests have 
finished, the household take 
their baths in strict order of 
precedence, starting with the 
proprietor and his wife and 
gradually working down, till 
round about midnight the 
kitchen hands, chamber-maids, 
&., get their turns. Finally 
the bath-attendants will have 
their bath and then spend the 
rest of the night in getting 
the tank emptied, scrubbed out 
and refilled ready for the next 
evening’s performance. Ke- 
member there are three hundred 
and sixty-five Saturday nights 
in the year in Japan. 

As one gets farther into 
the interior, the bathing ar- 
rangements in the inns tend 
to become more primitive. One 
particular abomination, which 
is happily now rare, but with 
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which I often had to try con- 
clusions in my younger days, 
is known as the Goyemon- 
Buro, or Bath of Goyemon. 
This Goyemon was a famous 
robber of medisval times; a 
sort of Japanese Robin Hood, 
beloved of the poor, but the 
bane of the rich and the con- 
temporary C.I.D. After a long 
career he was, at last, laid by 
the heels and sentenced for 
his misdeeds to be boiled alive. 
In the gentle way which they 
had in those days, the sentence 
included his only son, a little 
lad of six. 

On the day appointed for the 
ceremony a large iron cauldron 
was prepared (they still show 
you the very one in an out- 
house of the Chioin Temple in 
Kyoto), and Goyemon, with 
the little boy in his arms, 
stepped into it, the water 
being still cold. The fire was 
lighted beneath, and as the 
water warmed up Goyemon 
commenced singing his swan 
song. He stood there defiantly 
singing till the very last, hold- 
ing the child on his shoulders 
so as to save him from the agony 
as long a8 he possibly could, 
while the majority of the 
spectators knelt in prayer for 
the passing of a brave, if 
erring, man. 

Now the Goyemon bath, 
which is still to be found in a 
few inns, is a model of this 
identical cauldron, some three 
feet in diameter and the 
same in depth. It is mounted 
ingia wooden casing in the 
bathroom and the fire is applied 
from outside, the attendant 
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hailing one at intervals through 
the window to know if the water 
is hot enough: Usually it is. 
Too hot if anything, and it 
takes very little imagination 
to appreciate how poor Goye- 
mon must have felt. The fire 
being applied directly to the 
bottom of the cauldron, it 
stands to reason that some 
provision must be made to 
prevent bathers from burning 
their feet. This takes the 
form of a wooden disc, about 
eighteen inches in diameter 
and an inch thick, and while 
the bath is unoccupied it natu- 
rally floats on the surface. 
Where you really get your 
money’s worth out of a Goye- 
mon is in trying to coax this 
disc down to the bottom. 
Standing on one foot outside 
the bath, you swing the other 
round in a sweeping curve and 
try to plant it squarely on the 
middle of the floating platform. 
If you succeed by the third 
attempt you are doing well. 
Then by careful concentration 
you must endeavour to pre- 
serve your equilibrium on the 
outside foot, not} made any 
easier by the fact that the floor 
is usually wet and slippery, 
while steadily trying to press 
the platform under water with 
the other. Until you have 
actually tried the feat it is 
hard to realise how difficult it 
is to push an eighteen-inch 
disc of wood down through 
three feet of very hot water, 
and keep it on an even keel 
at the sametime. The outcome 
of the first attempt usually 
is that, after you have got it 


about half-way down, it sua. 
denly slips sideways from under 
your foot and rises to the gur. 
face again. As it comes 

edgeways, it shoots right ont 
of the water, and you are 
lucky if it does not give you g 
nasty crack under the chin, 
In the meantime, of course, 
your foot has been left sug. 
pended without support in the 
bath. If you retain your pres- 
ence of mind, and are lucky, 
you may just be able to whisk 
it out again without touching 
bottom, but the violent con- 
tortion necessary to do this 
may easily result in a strained 
back. More often though, your 
foot, freed from its support, 


‘plunges on down to the bottom, 


and then—well, you will prob- 
ably utter a few prayers for 
the repose of poor Goyemon’s 
soul. 

If your foot has not been 
80 badly burned as to leave you 
without any further enthusiasm 
for the bath, you will try again, 
and perhaps about the third 
attempt you may succeed in 
getting the disc safely to the 
bottom. Then you can get the 
other leg in, and gradually 
squat down into a position 
where you are immersed to the 
neck. At best, however, no 
one can say that a Goyemon 
makes for comfortable bathing. 

Another type, still quite com- 
mon, is a wooden tub some five 
feet long and three wide and 
deep. The heating is by means 
of an iron or copper furnace 
placed at one end of the bath, 
and fed with charcoal through 
a little door outside. A plank 
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stands vertically in the bath 
in front of this furnace, and 
inadequately performs its 
function of protecting your 
feet from getting burned. I 
say inadequately of set pur- 
pose, a8 they never make this 
plank wide enough, and I can 
recall many a nasty burn 
through letting a toe slip in- 
advertently round the plank. 

These tubs are often found 
in the most surprising places 
in the smaller country inns, 
many of which are not provided 
with proper bathrooms. A 
corridor on the way to the 
kitchen is quite a favourite 
place, where you can sit and 
enjoy your bath with a con- 
stant stream of servants passing 
toand fro. In the hot weather 
they are often placed out in 
the backyard, and it is quite a 
common sight to see some 
respected guest enjoying his 
soak with three or four people 
sitting round talking to him. 

In course of time the wood- 
work of these tubs naturally 
decays, and the life of them is 
seldom more than a couple of 
years. On one occasion I was 
sitting in one of them when the 
whole bottom fell out under 
my weight and I was left 
sprawling on dry land, with 
feelings akin to those of a star- 
fish on a receding tide. 

The natural hot-springs, or 
Onsen as the Japanese call 
them, are the great feature of 
the country, and it is really 
remarkable the number of these, 
and their extraordinary diver- 
sity in chemical contents and 
medicinal virtues. Undoubt- 
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edly they go a long way to 
make for the joy of living in 
a@ country where, for most of 
the population, amusements are 
all too few. In some of the 
more remote mountain villages 
which in the winter are cut 
off from the outside world by 
snow, often for months at a 
time, the villagers will spend 
the greater part of their waking 
hours in the baths for the sake 
of the warmth and comfort 
that they afford. 

The hot-spring resorts are 
always more cheerful than the 
ordinary villages and country 
towns. The inn accommoda- 
tion is much superior, and, 
needless to say, a great feature 
is made of the bathrooms. 
These are often fitted up in the 
most artistic way, with such 
details as rockeries and land- 
scape gardens, and little water- 
falls of hot and cold water to 
provide for the replenishment of 
the baths. 

Nature has not only been 
lavish in her provision of these 
springs throughout Japan, but 
she has also shown a fine 
discrimination in so distributing 
them that they are available 
throughout the whole year. 
The majority are in the moun- 
tainous districts, where the 
combination of cool mountain 
air and abundant hot water 
exactly suits the Japanese 
temperament during the hot 
summer months; but @ sur- 
prising number are to be found 
at the south and east coast 
seaside resorts which are much 
visited during the winter. In 
some of these places, notably 
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Beppu near the southern end 
of the inland sea, the hot water 
actually bubbles up through 
the sand about tide-level, and 
a favourite pastime of bathers 
is to dig shallow graves and 
bury themselves up to the neck, 
where they spend hours bliss- 
fully enjoying the warmth. 

There is a particularly curi- 
ous little spa on the wild and 
bleak west coast, called Togo- 
no-Ike, or the Lake of Togo. 
This is a small salt-water lake 
about a mile across, nearly 
circular, and only separated 
from the Japan sea by a sand- 
bank about a hundred yards 
across. In the middle of this 
lake is a small, low, sandy 
islet, entirely bare of any vege- 
tation, but a veritable hive of 
hot-springs. It is only neces- 
sary to dig down for a couple of 
feet in any direction to find 
hot salt water at a temperature 
of about 160° Fahrenheit. Of 
course an opportunity like this 
could not be neglected, so a 
causeway was built across the 
lake to the island, a fine 
Japanese inn erected and 
widely advertised under the 
name of the Togo Onsen Ryo- 
kan (Togo Hot-Springs Hotel). 
It has proved exceedingly popu- 
lar, and produced a young 
fortune for its proprietor. 

Of course the most famous 
springs in Japan from a medical 
standpoint are those of Kusatsu, 
about ninety miles north of 
Tokyo, but they have been so 
often described, with all the 
details of the extraordinary 
semi-military discipline to 
which the bathers voluntarily 
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submit to boost up their coyr. 
age to enter the nearly scalding 
water, that any further account 
would be superfiuous. 

Bountiful, however, ag 
nature’s provision of hot water 
has been, there are certain 
districts where springs are few 
and far between. This is par- 
ticularly the case near Tokyo, 
Osaka, Nagoya, and other large 
cities. During the era of great 
prosperity which descended 
on Japan from 1915 to 1920, 
when everyone was making 
money, and the demand for 
luxuries was insistent through- 
out the land, the lack of 
Onsen in these districts was 
greatly deplored. Nature, of 
course, cannot always be de- 
pended on to supply a demand, 
but where nature fails man’s 
resourcefulness often steps in. 
That was what happened in 
this case—in the mushroom-like 
growth of what, for want of a 
better term, I may describe as 
synthetic Onsens. After all 
water was plentiful enough; 
means of heating it were not 
lacking, and while some of 
them had the grace modestly 
to camouflage the chimneys, 
too often they stood out i 
all their naked stove - pipe 
hideousness. 

It was necessary, however, 
that something should be done 
to provide the mineral touch 
to the water. Here the whole- 
sale chemists rose to the 
occasion, and were able to 
furnish suitable ingredients to 
give it that necessary com- 
bination of colour, fizziness, 
and, above all, smell, to enable 
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the guests to delude themselves 
into the belief that they were 
pathing in genuine natural hot 
mineral water, All that was 
then required was a large notice 
at the entrance setting forth 
the result of the chemical 
analysis of the water by an 
eminent professor of one or 
other of the universities, who 
also strongly testified to the 
presence of radio activity, and 
they were all set up for 
business. 

For a few years these places 
flourished and prospered ex- 
ceedingly, but with the decline 
in trade following the slump 
of 1921, it was found that the 
cost of heating and mineralising 
the water made all the differ- 
ence between a profit and a 
loss, so most of them closed 
down and are now lying 
derelict. 

The temperature at which 
the Japanese take their baths 
is worthy of note. This is 
about 120° Fahrenheit, which 
is, of course, far hotter than 
what the average European is 
accustomed to, and even with 
the Japanese themselves the 
process of immersion is a slow 
and uncomfortable one which 
takes a couple of minutes or 
more. Once in, it is a point 
of etiquette to remain per- 
fectly still, as even a ripple 
on the surface of the water 
causes extreme discomfort to 
the other occupants, and the 
rippler makes himself very un- 
popular. The hottest baths of 
all in Japan are those of 
Kusatsu, which are taken at a 
temperature of 126 degrees, 





and this, I suppo*e, represents 
about the extreme limit that 
human nature is capable of 
standing. 

Contrary to the general belief 
in this country that excessively 
hot baths are harmful, I am of 
the opinion that such is not the 
case. Over many years resi- 
dence in Japan, during which 
I accustomed myself to take 
baths at their temperature, I 
never experienced any ill effects. 
Rather the contrary, as there 
is never the slightest risk of 
taking cold after them. The 
body gets so well heated that 
it remains warm for two or 
three hours after, and it is 
possible to go out into the 
open air, or sit in a draught, 
immediately after in perfect 
safety. Often in mountain 
villages in the winter, with 
deep snow on the ground, have 
I seen Japanese men walking 
home from the public baths 
stark naked, their bodies the 
colour of boiled lobsters, and 
enveloped in clouds of steam, 
but I have never heard of their 
being any the worse. 

An experience which once 
befell an American friend of 
mine has always struck me as 
the most amusing of the many 
stories which have been told 
of bathing as practised in 
Japan. 

He was one of a stag party 
of four who had left Tokyo 
on a Saturday morning in 
August, with the intention of 
spending a week-end at the 
famous hot-springs of Shiobara. 
This place lies in a beautiful 
valley about two thousand feet 
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above sea-level, where the hills 
rise precipitously from the river, 
and there is so little level 
ground that most of the build- 
ings have to be built on terraces 
up the hillsides. The peculiar 
feature is that the springs 
have their outlets among the 
rocks down by the river-bed, 
so there is the anomaly of 
a swiftly flowing mountain 
stream of icy-cold water, with 
practically boiling-hot mineral 
water emerging on either side 
of it. 

With all of the inns, in 
order to get to the baths, it is 
necessary to walk through 
covered corridors down innum- 
erable flights of stairs till you 
reach the bathroom by the 
riverside. As water will not 
flow uphill, and as a pumping 
system would be too expen- 
sive, it follows that the guests 
have to go down to the 
water. 

In addition to the baths 
attached to the hotels and 
private villas, there are a great 
many public (very much 
80) baths. These are simply 
tanks hollowed out in the 
rocks and allowed to fill up 
with hot water. Some of them 
are covered in on one or two 
sides with mat shelters, not 
with any idea of affording 
privacy but just to keep the 
wind off, but the majority are 
open to the public in every 
sense of the term. 

Our four friends had reached 
their hotel and changed into 
Japanese kimonos. Then, the 
afternoon being yet young, they 
elected to go for a stroll down 


by the river, and, coming to 4 
nice smooth reach, decided to 
pretend they were schoolboys 
again and go swimming. Now 
in August in Japan it is very 
hot indeed about four in the 
afternoon, but still a mountain 
stream situated a couple of 
thousand feet above sea-level 
can be surprisingly cold. This 
they soon discovered, also that 
the current was a good deal 
swifter than they had bargained 
for, so that before they 
managed to reach the other 
side they had been carried 
quite a considerable distance 
down-stream. 

Three of them were fairly 
hardy specimens and did not 


‘feel the cold unduly, but the 


hero of the story, though a large 
man and well provided with 
nature’s insulation, felt it very 
badly indeed. On finally crawl- 
ing out of the river, with blue 
lips and chattering teeth, his 
one thought was to get some- 
where warm, and _ looking 
round, his eyes lit on one of 
those public baths situated 
invitingly about twenty yards 
away. 

The fact that it happened 
to be tenanted already by three 
shrivelled-up old ladies, squat- 
ting there like the witches in 
Macbeth (only they were in 
the cauldron instead of round 
it) enjoying a sociable after- 
noon soak, did not deter him 
fora moment. All his thoughts 
were pinned on total immersion 
in hot water immediately, if 
not sooner, and he started off 
at an elephantine trot for that 
bath. Please remember that 
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the water in these tanks is 
yery hot indeed, a good many 
degrees over what the average 
white man is used to, and just 
about a8 much as the com- 

tively thick-skinned Japan- 
ese can stand. Those old ladies 
had probably spent the better 
part of ten minutes lowering 
themselves painfully inch by 
inch into that tank, and while 
it was just bearable as long 
as they remained perfectly still, 
the least disturbance of the 
water would cause extreme 
discomfort. 

Picture their feelings then 
when they saw this large pink 
foreigner charging down on 
them with every intention of 
taking a flying leap into their 
midst. Think not that it was 
any question of outraged 
matronly modesty which 
caused them to give utterance 
to loud ‘keep out’ noises. 
Not a bit, for the Japanese 
are not afflicted that way; 
but what they did dread 
was the thought of the splash. 
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They started gibbering and 
chattering like three old apes, 
while as hurriedly as the heat 
of the water would permit, 
they tried to get out of the 
bath. Too late. He had ar- 
rived, and with one almighty 
splash he plunged in. 

The scene which followed 
is almost beyond adequate 
description. The shrieks of the 
old women as they scrambled 
out anyway at all, and squatted 
chattering and scolding on the 
brink, the yell of agony from 
our fat friend as he landed in 
that tank of scalding water, 
and his desperate efforts to 
get out of that for which he 
had been yearning but a 
few seconds before, plus the 
unfeeling hilarity of his three 
friends and some other on- 
lookers, made such a dis- 
turbance as the very respect- 
able spa of Shiobara had never 
witnessed before, and remained 
the stock topic of scandalised 
conversation for a long time 
after. 
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THE FROWNING CAVALIER. 


BY JAMES LORIMER. 


THE engraved portrait of Sir 
James Ramsay, by Sebastian 
Furck, dated 1636, suggests the 
title. 

To take “The Laughing 
Cavalier”? of Franz Hals, 
coarsen its features somewhat, 
and replace its smile by a 
scowl is to have the con- 
temporary presentment of this 
soldier of fortune who was one 
of the notable figures in the 
Thirty Years’ War. 

A look at the heavy face, 
with its lowering expression, 
suggests little of what we 
commonly associate with the 
cavalier. Rather would he pass 
for a typical soldado of the 
Condottieri breed, unlettered 
and brutal. His face certainly 
was not his fortune. It is only 
when we turn from the for- 
bidding frontispiece to the 
man’s story that we learn how 
deceptive facial appearance in 
his case is. 

‘Black Ramsay,’ as he was 
termed to distinguish him from 
another Scottish knight of the 
same name who was fair-com- 
plexioned, has received scant 
recognition from his own 
countrymen. He has been 
allowed by them to pass practi- 
cally unnoticed among the 
many bold blades who served 
under Gustavus Adolphus and 
Duke Bernard of Weimar. 

On the other hand, German 
historians have given him great 


attention, German poets haye 
sung, his praises, and the town 
of Hanau celebrates, by an 
annual festival, the anniversary 
of his greatest exploit, three 
hundred years ago. 

James Ramsay, a near 
relative of John Ramsay, 
Viscount Haddington{ and Earl 
of Holderness, was born about 
the year 1589. He accom- 
panied King James to England 
on his accession, and became 
an attendant on the Privy 


‘Chamber of the King and Prince 


Henry. 

With him to England went 
his two brothers, George and 
David. 

The Frowning Cavalier’s 
scholarship is noted by the 
German- Latin poet John 
Cressius, who infers that he 
was accomplished in versifi- 
cation. 

His brother George was 
scholar enough to attract the 
attention of that pupil of George 
Buchanan, King James. The 
King intruded George into a 
fellowship at Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, in 1612. Although 
George held his fellowship till 
1624, the year in which John 
Milton was admitted as a pen- 
sioner of Christ’s College, the 
University lists of the period 
do not contain his name. It 
seems pretty clear that George 
was ostracised. 

The other brother, David, 
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no college or court could hide 
under @ bushel. 

‘Davy of the Cloak’ was a 
vivid person. A courtier, like 
his brother James, he early 
showed his love for the pro- 
fession of arms; but he did 
not get his opportunity till 
after the pacific James had 
passed away. Then he saw 
some service in Sweden, Ger- 
many, and the Low Countries. 
In the summer of 1631 he 
trailed his cloak in such a 
challenging fashion before 
Donald Mackay, Lord Reay, 
that he and Lord Reay were 
clapped into the Tower while 
it was being decided whether 
they should be allowed to 
settle their quarrel by the 
duel to which they both were 
inclined. 

The duel, kept in cold storage, 
engaged all the gossip-writers 
of the town for many months. 

At one stage it looked as if, 
in spite of protests by the 
clergy that it “was heathen- 
ism to seek truth by that way,” 
and the opinion of many 
judges and lawyers that “in 
case & combat be awarded, 
whosoever kills the other is 
guilty of murder,’ “my lord 
high constable . . . appointed 
the weapons of these two com- 
batants should be, first, a lance, 
secondly, a long sword; and, 
thirdly, sword and dagger. 
And, for defensive arms, they 
were referred to further con- 
sideration.” 

Both men had dramatically 
thrown down their zloves at 
the first meeting of the 
Marshal’s Court. Now, given 
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only the lists, the scene seemed 
set for a revival of/the tourna- 
ment fight @ outrance ! 

The affair petered out, how- 
ever, for an eleventh - hour 
reconciliation was patched up 
between Reay and Ramsay. 

Contemporary opinion of the 
rights and wrongs in the quarrel 
between the two disputants is 
that it was “a very airy busi- 
ness and not to be laid fast 
hold on by those that had the 
managing of it.’’ 

The members of the Marshal’s 
Court may indeed be excused 
for deeming the mutual griev- 
ances of the would-be duellists 
unsubstantial. In court Reay 
and Ramsay had confined them- 
selves to vague charges of bad 
faith and denials of these that 
were “void by generality.” 
Neither would state what the 
real ground of the quarrel 
was. 

The nearest approach to 
definition came when Lord 
Reay related part of a con- 
versation which he and David 
Ramsay had when they were 
@CTOSS Seas. 

They were discussing affairs 
in England. David blurted 
out, ‘‘ The realm is so governed 
that it is not for an honest man 
to live in it,” giving that as the 
reason why he himself had gone 
abroad. 

When Reay responded with, 
“God amend it!” Ramsay 
rejoined, ‘‘ We must help God 
to amend it.’ 

This utterance Reay took 
to be treasonable; but in 
court Ramsay declared that 

“all Lord Reay objected to 
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him was false and he would 
justify the same with his life.”’ 

The court knew that if it 
probed into the charge of 
treason it would be at the 
cost of opening up a charge 
which was to haunt the Mar- 
quis of Hamilton to the end of 
his days. 

This charge was nothing less 
grave than that he intended to 
seize the crown of Scotland for 
himself. 

On the face of it the charge 
seems fantastic. It did not 
appear so to Hamilton’s many 
enemies, and, in particular, to 
Lord Reay, who openly de- 
clared in London that the 
Marquis intended to use the 
levies he was raising in Scot- 
land, ostensibly meant for King 
Charles’s projected expedition 
to Germany, in an attempt to 
wrest from the King his Scottish 
crown. 

Hamilton did not allow men 
to forget that, after the de- 
scendants of James VI., he was 
the next heir to the throne of 
Scotland. 

Reay had a special reason to 
be suspicious of the proceedings 
of the Marquis in Scotland. He 
himself had wellnigh exhausted 
the man-power of the High- 
lands in supplying those steady 
drafts which the heavy casual- 
ties in Gustavus’s favourite 
corps, the Green, or Scottish, 
Brigade called for. He was 
turning to the Lowlands, as a 
comparatively untapped source. 
When he found Hamilton 
poaching on his preserve, and 
not only spending lavishly in 
his effort the grant the King 


had made, but also mortgaging 
his own estates to augment 
his resources, his suspicions con- 
cerning the Marquis’s motive 
were intensified. 

The King was well aware of 
the rumour. With his char- 
acteristic generosity towards 
his personal friends, he wel- 
comed the Marquis on hig 
return from the recruiting cam- 
paign and insisted on his 
sharing the same bedroom with 
himself, as if to pour ridicule 
on what he deemed a canard. 

Lord Reay had, however, a 
more personal reason for dis- 
liking Hamilton, and it is this 
that opened up a situation of 
which the court considering the 
quarrel between him and ‘ Davy 
of the Cloak’ were probably in 
ignorance. 

The truth is that Gustavus 
Adolphus did not want Hamil- 
ton, a flamboyant person at 
best, to lead the English ex- 
pedition in support of the 
Protestant princes confederated 
under his command. Gustavus 
wanted the command given to 
Lord Reay, his trusted lieuten- 
ant in earlier campaigns and 
the nominal colonel of those 
‘Mackay’s Highlanders’ who 
at the moment were serving 
as one of the five regiments of 
the Green Brigade. Hamilton 
himself, who keenly felt the 
way in which Gustavus, while 
according him honours almost 
princely, gave him no command 
of importance, was of opinion 
that the Swede feared he would 
use any power he might acquire 
first and foremost to bring 
about the restoration of the 
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King and Queen (the loved 
«Princess Elizabeth of Eng- 
land’’?) of Bohemia to their 
throne. 

Here we touch ‘ Davy of the 
Oloak ’ and the real cause of the 
quarrel between Lord Reay and 
him. David was a keen par- 
tisan of Hamilton because he 
pelieved the Marquis would 
keep to the front the Queen of 
Bohemia’s cause. Like his 
brother James, he was much 
more devoted to the Queen’s 
interests than to that war 
for universal liberty which 
Gustavus was waging. 

When he found that, largely 
owing to Lord Reay’s influence, 
Hamilton had to be content 
with a small contingent from 
the Lowlands and a promise of 
two thousand men who were 
to join the expedition later, he 
was naturally piqued with 
Reay. Later, when Hamilton 
sailed from the Downs with a 
pretentious-looking fleet and 
about eight thousand men, he 
must have shared the dis- 
content, general among the 
supporters of the Queen of 
Bohemia, over the poor stuff 
the soldiers were and the un- 
satisfactory equipment of the 
expedition. Yet the expedition 
was the King of England’s con- 
tribution to the Allied Cause, 
and his great effort to restore 
his sister to her throne. 

Small wonder then that, when 
the distant cousin of the King 
was being talked about as 
having perpetrated this folly for 
his personal aggrandisement, 
‘Davy of the Cloak’ should 
Tremark about how the realm 
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was governed and add his 
caustic comment to Lord Reay 
as to “helping God to amend 
it!” He had not acquired 
the smooth tongue of the 
courtier. Probably the remark 
annoyed the King; but, again 
to His Majesty’s credit, he did 
not read treason in Davy’s 
reported saying. That he re- 
tained his confidence in his 
loyalty is proved by the fact 
that, on the back of the trial, 
he gave Ramsay the reversion 
of the post of filazer to the 
Court of Common Pleas. 

David probably realised that 
he would be a fish out of water 
in any legal post. At all 
events, he quickly farmed out 
his reversion. 

So, “cloathed in scarlet, 
laced with silver so thick that 
the ground of the cloth could 
hardly be seen” with its 
“‘ lining of sky-coloured plush,’ 
and bearing away this curious 
spoil of an abortive duel, ‘Davy 
of the Cloak’ vanishes from our 
view. 

He was mistaken in backing 
the Marquis as an ideal cham- 
pion of the Queen of Bohemia ; 
but if in his retirement he 
could have seen the corre- 
spondence of Gustavus, it would 
have consoled him to learn 
that the great captain was 
entirely at one with him about 
the half-heartedness and bung- 
ling in the planning of the 
expedition which spoiled the 
greatest chance England ever 
got to intervene successfully 
in the Continental struggle of 
that epoch. 

Davy’s brother, Sir James, 
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was to be in the thick of that 
struggle. 

He crossed to the Continent 
with the Marquis’s expedition 
in 1630, but did not share in 
the ‘amusements’ by which 
Gustavus fobbed off the 
Marquis. Ramsay commanded 
the vanguard at the battles 
of Breitenfeld and Leipsic. 
Among friends and foes he 
quickly gained a name as a 
leader in daring exploits. 

When the two columns of 
the Swedish army, led re- 
spectively by King Gustavus 
and Sir John Hepburn, closed 
on Wiirtzburg, the town sur- 
rendered, but the strongly forti- 
fied Marienberg on the opposite 


side of the River Main held out. . 


It stood on a precipitous rock, 
and, a8 one arch of the bridge 
which spanned the river had 
been destroyed, it seemed 
impregnable. 

The pioneers placed a single 
plank where the arch had stood, 
in prelude to a concerted attack 
led by Sir James Ramsay and 
Sir John Hamilton. While 
bodies of troops were crossing 
the river in boats, men filed 
in quick succession across the 
plank which bridged the chasm 
fifty feet above their com- 
rades’ heads. These adven- 
turers carried the outworks of 
the Marienberg and made the 
subsequent capture of the fort 
an easy task for the main 
force. 

The next hard nut to crack 
was Oppenheim, a strongly 
fortified place on the Rhine, 
garrisoned by Italians and Bur- 
gundians, ‘such seasoned 


blades as the King had not 
met since the battle of Leipsie,” 


Hepburn carried the sconce 
on the farther bank of the river, 
Next day he crossed in 107 
boats and joined the 
for what was to be a united 
effort to carry “‘ the old castle,” 
Great was their astonishment 
to see the Imperialists leaping 
from its walls and to hear them 
shouting for quarter. Two 
hundred of Ramsay’s men had 
found their way into the castle 
from behind and were driving 
its defenders before them. They 
cut down 200 Spaniards and 
captured eight of their colours, 
the first ever taken for the King 
of Sweden from the Spaniards. 

When the King saw the little 
band drawn up at the gate to 
salute him, he cried, ‘* My brave 
Scots, why have you been too 
quick for me? ”’ 

The Swedish records give 
Ramsay the credit for executing 
as well as planning this sur- 
prise attack which succeeded 
so marvellously; but it is 
more probable that his lieuten- 
ant-colonel, George Douglas, 
actually led the storming party. 
For Ramsay had been severely 
wounded in the left arm at 
Wiirtzburg and was able to 
take little part in field-opera- 
tions all that winter. He was, 
however, in close personal as- 
sociation with the King, who, 
in recognition of his services, 
made him Governor of Hanau 
and assigned him some lands 
in Mechlenburg. 

It is with Hanau that Ram- 
say’s fame is forever associated. 

Ramsay did not return to 
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d with the Marquis of 
Hamilton when he left Ger- 
many in disgust, but shared 
with his other compatriots the 
campaign in which these two 
masters of the art of war, 
Gustavus and Wallenstein, 
maneuvred with each other 
toward that great battle which, 
they imagined, would end the 
war. The Scots’ Brigade 
suffered such heavy casualties 
that it was in ‘rest billets’ 
when Liitzen was fought, and 
probably Ramsay did not see 
that fight in which a dead man 
won the field. After the death 
of Gustavus, Ramsay continued 
to serve under the new leader 
of the Evangelical armies, Ber- 
nard, Duke of Weimar. In 
the critical time which followed 
the disastrous battle of Nérd- 
lngen, in 1634, Bernard re- 
appointed Ramsay as Governor 
of Hanau. 

The town, always an import- 
ant fortress, was at that 
juncture of great strategic 
value, from its position on the 
River Main and its proximity 
to Frankfort. The appoint- 
ment was confirmed by Count 
Philip Moritz of Hanau-Miinzen- 
berg, who owned the town and 
the surrounding district. This 
man, one of the broken reeds of 
the Protestant cause, who had 
fled to The Hague when mis- 
fortune overtook the Swedes, 
was to play a sinister part in 
the drama. For the time being 
he was content to leave the 
defence of his capital and 
country to Ramsay. 

On 2nd October 1634 Ram- 
say entered the fortress, the 
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garrison of which consisted of 
about 3000 men, mainly 

He at once set himself to 
prepare for the protracted siege 
which he anticipated. He had, 
however, learned in the school 
of Gustavus too well to remain 
supinely within the city walls. 
A number of brilliantly carried 
out raids on the Imperialists 
within striking distance taught 
these the quality of the Gover- 
nor of Hanau. Gelnhausen he 
surprised in a night attack. 
The Imperialist. prisoners were 
an embarrassment, but he 
was glad of the supplies the 
place yielded and proud to 
carry away twelve Imperial 
standards. 

The supplies he needed sorely. 
The citizens of Hanau were 
short of bread, and Ramsay 
had concern for them as well 
as for the garrison. The citi- 
zens, indeed, deserved his 
consideration. They were 
enthusiasts for the Cause, and 
even when Lamboy, the Im- 
perialist general, appeared and 
completely encircled the town 
with his earthworks, none of 
them thought of surrender. No, 
not even when a more terrible 
enemy, the Black Death, ap- 
peared among the crowds of 
refugees from the country dis- 
tricts who filled the already too- 
restricted open spaces within 
the walls. When the summer 
came, the stagnant water in 
the fosses stank and made the 
place like an open sewer. 

The Governor, faced by an 
enemy in overwhelming num- 
bers, could no longer risk 
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diminishing his own small force 
by sallies. With the object 
of spinning out the time till 
relief came, he entered into a 
series of sham negotiations with 
Lamboy. A sardonic humour 
characterised his proposals. He 
suggested that a messenger 
should be sent to the Swedish 
Rex-Chancellor, Oxenstierna, or 
to the Duke Bernard, with a 
request that either of them 
should expressly permit him 
to surrender the fortress—a 
thing he knew perfectly well 
they would never advise. Only 
little less of an apparent blind 
alley was his proposal to hand 
over the fortress provisionally 
to some neutral ruler, such as 
the King of England or the 
Prince of Orange. This latter 
expedient, however, unex- 
pectedly caught the fancy of 
Lamboy. Ramsay was em- 
barrassed by having to enter 
into serious negotiations and 
actually accept the Landgraf 
George of Hesse - Darmstadt, 
and the Elector of Mainz as 
mediators. But the Governor, 
“an astute and excellent 
schemer,’”’ managed to draw 
out the deliberations for so 
many months that they were 
broken off as useless. 

For the resumption of hos- 
tilities Ramsay had prepared 
by ‘recruiting’ his men and 
bringing the militia into such 
a state of efficiency that they 
could bear their part with the 
‘old blades.’ The sallies and 
punitive expeditions were re- 
sumed. Very welcome was a 
capture, made on the River 
Main by night, of four enemy 
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ships laden with ammunition 
and supplies. 

The Governor was inex. 
cellent spirits over the success 
of these exploits. Some time 
previously General Lamboy had 
sent him, in mockery of the 
short commons from which the 
garrison was suffering, two 
fat pigs. Now Ramsay sent 
him in return fifty pounds of 
carp, caught in the moats, 
The complimentary note which 
accompanied the gift con- 
cluded, ‘‘for the sport of 
the thing,’’ with a request that 
his gallant opponent should 
send him some news, especially 
@ confirmation of the current 
rumour that the town of Hanan 
was being besieged ! 

Meanwhile, Lamboy had been 
reinforced. His officers were 
so confident of an early capture 
of Hanau that they had allo- 
cated among themselves the 
quarters they were to occupy. 
Inside the walls a grim situation 
became daily grimmer. Local 
history tells that the Governor 
had ploughed up the streets 
and planted food-stuffs ; yet, 
in spite of this and other 
desperate expedients, the in- 
habitants were faced with 
famine. But for the co-opera- 
tion of Ramsay with the magis- 
trates the town could not have 


held out. Although the Gover- | 


nor maintained an iron dis- 
cipline he earned the respect 
of the city fathers by his 
efficiency as a commander and 
his justice and humanity to- 
wards the citizens. The Frown- 
ing Cavalier must have softened 
his austere expression when 
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they signalised the closing day ander Leslie (afterwards the 
of 1635 by presenting him with first Earl of Leven). 


a costly chain of gold in recog- 
nition of his great merits. 
Their own patriotism and self- 
sacrifice in accepting cheerfully 
the commandant’s stern meas- 
ures for checking in the bud 
mutiny among the troops or 
collusion with the enemy on 
the part of any disaffected or 
desperate section of the popu- 
lace, gave an inspiring example 
to the citizens. 

Ramsay was concerned over 
the way in which the am- 
munition was running short. 
He issued @ strict order against 
any waste of it, yet served out 
a double supply to the Scottish 
Company, the veterans who 
formed his bodyguard and con- 
stituted the backbone of the 
defence. 

By the spring of 1636 the 
place was almost in extremis 
from famine. Horses and dogs 
were eaten, and, as the con- 
temporary historian chronicles, 
“cats were esteemed venison.”’ 
Ramsay’s troops suffered as 
much as the citizens. His 
original garrison of 3000 was 
reduced to between 400 and 
500 men. Yet the gaunt place, 
with its skeleton defence, defied 
Lamboy. 

The intervention of a woman 
unexpectedly brought relief. 
The wife of the Landgraf 
William V. of Hesse-Kassel 
was herself a native of Hanau. 
She persuaded her husband to 
march on Lamboy. On the 
22nd June his forces made a 
junction with those of the 
Swedish Field Marshal, Alex- 


Even the dire condition of 
his garrison had not prevented 
Ramsay from keeping an effi- 
cient service of scouts in the 
field. These brought news of 
the relief that was coming. 
He flashed fire-signals from the 
castle-tower and fired guns. 

On the morning of the 23rd 
the Landgraf and Leslie at- 
tacked Lamboy in his strongly 
entrenched position and drove 
him out in headlong rout. To 
the clanging of bells and the 
vociferous acclamations of the 
populace, the relieving force 
entered the city, followed by 
six hundred wagons of food 
supplies and herds of cattle. 
A solemn thanksgiving service 
signalised a notable deliverance 
which has never been forgotten 
in Hanau. The so-called ‘ Lam- 
boy’ festival has been cele- 
brated there annually on that 
day for three centuries. 

Ramsay used the respite 
which followed this relief in 
strengthening his garrison. Im- 
mediately it became strong 
enough, he took up _ the 
policing of the wide dis- 
trict he was supposed to 
control. Throughout the 
Hanau territory movement for 
travellers was permitted only 
if they possessed ‘ Ramsay pass- 
ports.’ As merchants from 
Holland and Cologne had to 
pass through this territory 
on their way to the great 
Fair of Frankfurt, these had to 
conform to the Governor’s regu- 
lations. Indeed, because Ram- 
say’s writ ran so strongly, the 
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great Fair in the year 1637 had tavus Adolphus by unceremoni. 
to be postponed. ously breaking in upon him 


In the full tide of these 
activities he received a desper- 
ate call for help from the French 
garrison of Ehrenbreitstein on 
the Rhine, which was being 
closely invested by the Im- 
perialists. He carried through 
@ fine feat in revictualling the 
fortress by means of relief 
ships which boldly ran the 
gauntlet of the enemy forces 
holding both banks of the river. 

He also tried to carry out an 
even more chivalrous exploit on 
@ grand scale. 

Sir James had always been 
a devotee of Elizabeth, the 
exiled Queen of Bohemia. Now 
he conceived the idea that he 
could recover the Palatinate 
for her son, the young Charles 
Lewis. Ramsay can hardly 
have felt any enthusiasm for 
the Prince, a cold-blooded in- 
dividual with little of the per- 
sonal charm that had char- 
acterised his father, the pathetic 
Winter King who had died of 
the plague while struggling to 
regain his lost crown. His 
enthusiasm was for the mother, 
that ‘Queen of Hearts’ who, 
since her husband’s death, had 
made the realisation of her son’s 
hope of succeeding to the lost 
Palatinate her steady aim. 

Ramsay’s project was not 
new to him. He had cherished 
it when, at the beginning of 
his governorship, he was visited 
by his old lieutenant, George 
Douglas —of the Oppenheim 
exploit. 

This gallant officer had in- 
curred the displeasure of Gus- 


and the King of Bohemia while 
the two were playing tennis, 
and had quitted the Swede’s 
service. He reappeared on the 
scene of the Thirty Years’ War 
as Sir George Douglas, King 
Charles I.’s ambassador to 
Poland. He, too, was a devotee 
of the Queen of Bohemia. 

The two old comrades-in-arms 
discussed Ramsay’s project of 
marching on the Palatinate in 
that year, 1634; but, as we 
have seen, the Governor of 
Hanau had to occupy himself, 
almost immediately after 
Douglas’s visit, with the defence 
of his city. 

Now the way seemed to be 
open. Douglas could be 
counted on to second his pro- 
posal with His Majesty of 
England, the Queen’s brother. 

Accordingly, in 1636, Ram- 
Say offered to recover the 
Palatinate for the King’s 
nephew if Charles would place 
at his disposal a force of six 
thousand men. 

In 1632 Gustavus’s one con- 
dition for restoring the exiled 
King of Bohemia to both crown 
and princedom was that 
England should provide an 
adequate force. At that time 
King Charles had an excuse 
for the half-hearted response 
which the Marquis of Hamil- 
ton’s expedition represented, 
for he was over a million and a 
half pounds in debt and could 
therefore spare little money 
for adventures outside his 
kingdom. 

King Charles’s embarrass- 
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ments had certainly not de- 
greased when this later offer 
was made to him. The King 

hesitated, hesitated so 
long that the chance was forever 

ft. 

Frowning Cavalier, how- 
ever, keeps his laurels for cher- 
ishing his chivalrous project. 
It is a8 unexpected to find him 
an idealist with the heart of a 
knight-errant as it is to dis- 
cover that he hid a scholar’s 
mind under his bluff manners. 

Respite for quixotic exploits, 
however, was of brief duration. 
When the fall of Ehrenbreit- 
stein liberated the forces of the 
Imperial general, von Werth, 
in the beginning of July, they 
marched against Hanau, and 
the ring of necessity closed 
round Ramsay again. 

Sir James recognised that he 
could not withstand von Werth, 
with his powerful forces, as he 
had withstood Lamboy, or 
ask the city, already short of 
supplies, to endure another 
siege. 

Accordingly, he opened 
negotiations with the Elector 
of Mainz, the Landgraf of 
Hesse-Darmstadt and the city 
of Frankfurt, and suggested a 
treaty which should be honour- 
able to both sides. 

The draft of a treaty was 
sent to Ramsay by those allies ; 
but it contained no reference 
to the fate of the garrison of 
The Governor handed 
back the draft to the messengers 
from Mainz, saying, ‘Go and 
tell your Elector that, if he 
does not put in proper con- 
ditions, I will come with my 
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army and devastate his whole 
country.” 

After a good deal of shilly- 
Shallying on the part of the 
Elector and his friends, a treaty 
was signed by all parties. By 
its terms Ramsay was to be 
allowed to pass, without mol- 
estation, to the Swedish army. 
In recognition of a sum of 
150,000 marks (which Ramsay, 
as if he had a premonition of 
his ultimate fate, stipulated 
should be paid to Lady Ram- 
say), he in turn would sur- 
render his claim to the Mechlen- 
burg estates given him by 
Gustavus Adolphus. Imperi- 
alist hostages were to be placed 
in the Swedish army till all 
the conditions had been ful- 
filled. Most fateful for Ramsay 
was the provision that Count 
Philip Moritz was to receive 
a free pardon and to be allowed 
to return to his city. 

Ramsay had had sufficient 
experience of the equivoca- 
tions of the enemy to be scep- 
tical whether they would be 
as good as their word. How- 
ever, on 31st August he signed 
the document, and on 14th 
September the Imperial rati- 
fication followed. The Gover- 
nor, rendered more suspicious 
still of the good faith of the 
Imperialists by their anxiety 
to have him give up Hanau 
in what he deemed precipitous 
haste, carried on a war of the 
pen with the allies till February 
1638. 

Then he discovered how well- 
grounded were his suspicions 
of bad faith. On procuring a 
sight of the original Imperial 
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ratification, it was revealed to 
him that the text of the treaty 
concluded at Mainz on 31st 
August, and the document 
signed by the Emperor on 14th 
September, did not agree. 
Ramsay caused his secretary 
to engross the two documents, 
and sent them to the allies 
with a dignified letter in which 
he drew attention to the dis- 
crepancies. He made a chief 
point of the fact that the free 
pass for his soldiers, as well 
as the common welfare of those 
under his jurisdiction in Hanau 
and its district, had been over- 
looked. He commented that 
too much attention had been 
concentrated on the welfare 
of the General, “‘ although he, 
by force of his office, aimed 
above all things at the common 
good of the County of Hanau 
and especially of this fortress 
and its sovereign.’”’ He also 
pointed out that the provision, 
“the fortress shall be handed 
to the Count of Hanau,’’ had 
been altered to ‘“‘ the surrender 
shall take place into the hands 
of His Imperial Majesty.” 
Before a reply to this striking 
protest could reach him, Ram- 
say’s fate was sealed by the 
arrival at Hanau of Count 
Philip Moritz. He had re- 
turned with one set idea—to 
get rid of Sir James and the 
Swedish influence so that he 
might embrace the cause of the 
Emperor. His gratitude to the 
heroic defender of his possess- 
ions was gone. Ramsay’s 
remonstrances with him for 
returning before the negotia- 
tions were completed fell on 


deaf ears. In public and in 
private he set himself to gee 
that the negotiations shoulq 
not be completed, so that 
Ramsay could be forcibly re. 
moved before they were. Ag 
a preliminary move, the Hes- 
sian regiment, which formed 
part of the garrison, wag 
recalled. 

Ramsay, scenting real danger, 
sent out urgent appeals to old 
comrades for reinforcements 
and to Franconia for supplies, 
Philip issued forged letters 
which countermanded these 
appeals. 

The Governor tried to check 
the Count’s baleful activity. 
He sent a guard to the castle, 
which was also the citadel, 
and saw to it that Philip’s 
intercourse with the outside 
world was restricted. 

Philip, however, got an un- 
expected outlet for his treacher- 
ous designs. A certain Major 
Winter approached the Im- 
perial General, Graf Ludwig 
Heinrich of Nassau-Dillenburg, 
and offered to seize the fortress 
on condition that, if he sue- 
ceeded, he should receive the 
150,000 marks which had been 
earmarked for Ramsay. The 
plotter’s own stake in the game 
was to consist of two hundred 
men whom he levied at his 
own expense. He proposed 
that the Elector of Mainz 
should contribute two hundred 
and the Count of Dillenburg 
three hundred. 

The next move was to get 
assistance from the ally within 
the ramparts, Philip Moritz. 
Bribed messengers managed 
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to reach the Count and com- 
municate the plot to him. 
Philip supplied keys for the 
gates of the castle and arranged 
for special signals to be given 
when the attempt on it was 
made. 

Everything went according 
to plan. On 22nd February 
Winter’s seven hundred soldiers 
gained possession of the 
Alstadt, the Old Town of Hanau, 
at dawn, and, after surprising 
Ramsay’s weak garrison there, 
gained an easy access to the 
castle by means of the Count’s 
keys. The Governor held the 
New Town. To him, next 
day, the Count sent a flag of 
truce, with the demand that 
he should surrender it. Ram- 
say indignantly refused. There- 
upon a heavy fire was opened 
on the New Town from the 
castle batteries. 

Ramsay was walking up and 
down in front of his head- 
quarters, giving orders, when 
he was struck by a bullet in 
the back and sustained what 
appeared to his soldiers to be 
his death-blow. 

With the fall of the General 
the heart went out of the 
defence. Ramsay recovered 
sufficiently to be able to con- 
sider the situation. He saw 
that further resistance would 
mean only the useless shedding 
of blood of soldiers and citizens 
alike. He sent a drummer to 
the Count asking ‘ quarters 
for the General and his soldiers, 
a8 he had been badly wounded,” 
and a demand that the Treaty 
of Mainz should be observed. 

His wound was hastily 
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dressed before he had himself 
carried to the guardroom. 

So ended his governorship 
of Hanau. 

When his wound permitted 
of his being moved, he was 
transferred to the custody of 
General Graf Ludwig Heinrich 
of Nassau - Dillenburg at his 
castle. 

At first he was treated with 
great consideration. Although 
the Count had been one of the 
parties to Winter’s scheme, he 
greatly admired Ramsay as a 
soldier and a man. He gave 
him the sunniest room in the 
castle, allowed him to have the 
company of his secretary, Dr 
Henckel, and welcomed him as 
a guest at table. 

As Ramsay improved some- 
what in health he received 
visitors. The learned men of 
the countryside, as well as 
many members of its noble 
families, came to see the famous 
Lion of Hanau. He was, in- 
deed, an imprisoned lion whom 
they had not altogether ceased 
to fear. Yet the lion had his 
meek moods. No one was a 
more frequent attender at the 
Schlosskirke, where the services 
followed the rites of the Re- 
formed Church. It is recorded 
how devoutly the soldier of 
fortune partook of the Sacra- 
ment in the tiny chapel. 

While humanity towards an 
honourable foeman reigned at 
Dillenburg, another temper was 
shown by Vienna, that Court 
from which almost all the 
rancour and religious-persecu- 
tion mania which appear in the 
Thirty Years’ War emanated. 
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Vienna still feared the man who 
had flouted its arms and had 
seen through its shifty ways. 
No sooner did the news that 
he had been captured reach 
the Court than it evinced not 
only apprehension over what 
he might do if freed, but also 
spite over what he had achieved. 
Emissaries from the Emperor 
appeared at Dillenburg to ex- 
tort what they termed his 
“ secrets ” from him—in par- 
ticular how he got possession 
of the original of the treaty and 
what the Swedish war plans 
were. They revealed the super- 
stitious world in which they 
themselves moved by asking, 
in all seriousness, what he had 
meant by declaring that he had 
a familiar spirit. 

Under inquisition, Ramsay 
was all candour. He replied, 
without heat, to its apparitors 
that he was neither a common 
culprit nor was he subject to 
the Holy Roman Empire. He 
‘was a prisoner of war and sub- 
ject to that Crown of Sweden 
which he had always served 
with fidelity. It certainly was 
not his fault that the treaty 
had been broken: the diver- 
gent texts of it had been 
revealed to his secretary by 
two Imperial commissioners. 
He had great pleasure in dis- 
closing the secret of his spiritus 
familiaris. It consisted in 
knowing how to put ducat 
upon ducat and rosenoble on 
rosenoble. This spirit com- 
manded for him the service of 
the best scouts that could be 
obtained. 

That was a taste of his 


humour. Only when he Came 
to deal with their suggest; 
that he should deliver up hig 
military papers containing the 
Swedish plan of campaign, dig 
he frown in earnest and lagh 
them with his scorn. 

The emissaries of the Bm. 
peror, having made nothing of 
the grim old principal, thought 
they might succeed better with 
his subordinate. Accordingly, 
they put his secretary, Dr 
Henckel, to the rack. They 
rather overdid the ‘ examing- 
tion,’ for, under the torture, 
‘he gave up the ghost.” 

Attention was then bent on 
the Count of Dillenburg, whose 
remark that he would have 
“some feathers of the_ bird 
before he let him escape ”’ was 
taken to mean that he was 
willing to liberate his prisoner 
in consideration of a suitable 
ransom. The Count was sternly 
ordered on no account to con- 
template setting free such an 
inveterate enemy of _ the 
Empire. 

Ramsay was not supine. He 
tried to interest in his case, 
first, the King of France, now 
an ally of the Swedes; then the 
Queen of Sweden, and, last of 
all, the King of England. None 
of them heeded him. The old 
servant of the Cause they all 
professed was forgotten. There 
was to be no honourable escape 
for him. The dishonourable 
way, by his own treachery to 
the Cause, he rejected with 
contempt. 

When his hopes of obtaining 
freedom flickered out, the 
wounded lion probably became 
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jritable. At all events recrim- 
inations ‘were freely bandied 
petween him and Count Lud- 
wig. His gaoler had the last 
word. He ordered his former 
intimate to be loaded with 
jons and fed on bread and 
water. On the intercession of 
Count Ernest Wittgenstein this 
convict treatment was ended ; 
put, on the back of the ameli- 
oration, came the official order 
from Vienna, issued after the 
report of the inquisitors had 
peen received, absolutely for- 
pidding Ramsay’s liberation on 
any terms. 

“Now all my hopes are 
puried for ever,’’ the tired 
fighter exclaimed on hearing 
the order. 

It is pleasing to know that 
the Countess took pity on the 
man who was breaking up 
physically from the effects of 
his wound. She did what she 
could to alleviate bis sufferings, 
and saw that he had every aid 
doctors could give. But Ram- 
say knew that the end was at 
hand, and, on the 21st April, 
he made his will. 

It is a pathetic document. 
Other soldiers of fortune, with 
fewer opportunities for per- 
sonal aggrandisement than he, 
amassed considerable sums. 
Ramsay did not leave enough 
to have his body conveyed to 
St Andrews in Scotland, where 
Lady Isabella Ramsay resided. 

In a passage of his ‘ Ex- 
pedition,’ in which the personal 
display they affected and their 
thriftless habits are given as 
reasons why some of the Scot- 
tish cavaliers in the Swedish 
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service made nothing out of 
the war, Munro is supposed by 
some to be hitting at Ramsay 
in particular. Much more pro- 
bably he-had in mind his own 
cousin, the chief of the clan, 
who pained the careful Colonel 
Robert by his _ incorrigible 
extravagance. 

Ramsay in his day had re- 
ceived considerable sums, and 
the merely prudent might con- 
demn him for having nothing 
to bequeath. Others will not 
forget that, for the defence of 
Hanau, he was left largely on 
his Own resources, and believe 
it in keeping with the man’s 
character that he spent his 
private fortune freely in the 
public service. 

Three weeks before Sir James 
died his brother David was 
credited throughout England 
with having discovered the 
philosopher’s stone, and Ed- 
ward Norgate was suggesting 
that it should be used by him 
to meet the expenses of King 
Charles’s expedition against the 
Scots. 

Sir James experimented with 
one form of alchemy only—that 
of his familiar spirit. It did 
not point the way to wealth. 
As for affecting grandeur in 
the state he kept, or even that 
love of dress which earned 
‘ Davy of the Cloak ’ his soubri- 
quet, there is no hint of either 
in his portrait by Furck. In 
it the only thing approaching 
adornment is the serviceable 
steel breastplate. 

On 29th June 1639 the 
Frowning Cavalier, that fine 
blend of the idealist and the 
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man of action who, five years 
before, as Governor of Hanau, 
entered the final phase of his 
career, breathed his last. 

As his worth has been over- 
looked by his own countrymen, 
it is fitting that his epitaph 
should be in the words of one 
of those German historians in 
whose eyes he has been ranked 
with the greatest heroes of 
their own nation. These are 
the words in which Colonel R. 
Wille (Hanau im Dreissig- 
jahrigen Kriege) records his 
death— 

“Thus ended the life of Sir 
James Ramsay, the immortal 
defender of Hanau, rich in 
friends and admirers when for- 
tunate, in misfortune aban- 
doned by all and rewarded with 
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the most cruel ingratitude 
the Prince who, to him alone, 
owed the continuance of his 
sovereignty. 

‘Unlike many of his former 
companions-in-arms who, from 
motives of selfishness or dis. 
satisfied ambition, deserted 
their colours, he had, in suffer. 
ings and imprisonment, ip 
danger and death, kept the 
oath of allegiance to his Queen 
unshaken and in spite of 
temptations. 

“Yet his sad end within 
prison walls was none the less 
honourable and worthy of a 
brave officer than the usual 
death of a soldier amidst that 
roar of war which he had 
listened to so often. Honour 
be to his memory !” 
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FROM THE OUTPOSTS. 


BOWS AND ARROWS—1935. 


BY MAJOR H. E. PEASE, D.8.0. 


THERE had been a bow-and- 
arrow fight in a village ‘ down 
south’ in which two men had 
peen killed and several wounded. 
I accompanied the OCommis- 
sioner of the District, who held 
a successful pow-wow in the 
village. The people nodded 
their heads wisely at his words, 
and agreed that indeed it be- 
hoved them to mend their 
ways. 

They sat round in a large 
semicircle, men and women 
together, hardly their normal 
happy selves, but showing no 
resentment. One flattered one- 
self that the mere presence of 
a motor-car and Englishmen 
was sufficient to still all things. 

One wondered how many, if 
any, living Englishmen had 
ever actually witnessed a bow- 
and-arrow fight and how a 
battle was fought. 

And then to bed under a 
mosquito-net and an African 
full moon. My last thoughts 
were taken up in wondering 
what a bow-and-arrow fight 
was really like, and what could 
be the tactics of such a battle 
with no clothes, armour, or 
shields. 

Early next morning the Dis- 
trict Commissioner’s lorry, 
armed police, servants, and 
baggage went on in advance 


to prepare a ten o’clock break- 
fast. After a final word with 
the headman of the village, 
who assured us that there 
would be no more trouble, we 
left in my touring car—my 
police driver from the Northern 
Sudan, an armed policeman 
from the Southern Sudan with 
him, and the District Commis- 
sioner and myself behind. 

An hour later, winding our 
way through forest cuttings, 
we came on a clearing on two 
opposite sides of which were 
straw and mud hut villages ; 
the far side from us was lightly 
wooded; it was a pleasant 
village green. 

All over the green, which 
was about the size of a polo 
ground, were prancing figures. 
My driver, who is essentially 
of the Northern (Arab) Sudan, 
was driving straight on along 
the fourth side; the District 
Commissioner appeared to see 
nothing unusual in the scene. 
I yelled “ Stop,’ and said to 
the District Commissioner, 
thinking he must have failed 
to realise what was happening, 
“This isn’t a bank holiday 
football match.” He replied 
that there seemed a lot of 
people about! Boba was the 
armed policeman sitting by 
my driver; his knowledge of 
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Arabic was poor ; he was of the 
people of the district we were in. 

The scene was somehow sug- 
gestive of a football match 
with my car drawn up in the 
middle of one of the side touch- 
lines, 200 yards from the 
players. Those on the field 
paid no attention to car or 
occupants. 

‘* Boba,” I said, ‘‘ those 
people are not dancing.” 

‘* No,”’ said Boba detachedly, 
“they are not dancing.” 

‘‘ Boba,” I said, ‘‘ everyone 
is armed.”’ 

‘* Yes,”’ said the placid Boba, 
‘* everyone is armed.”’ 

‘* But, Boba,” I cried, ‘‘ they 
are shooting arrows.” 


‘ They are shooting arrows,”’ 


agreed Boba, without moving 
from his seat. 

“¢ But,’’ I yelled, thrilled with 
my discovery, ‘‘ they are shoot- 
ing to kill—there, look at that 
man ; he’s hit!” 

‘* They are shooting to kill,” 
murmured Boba. 


“Ow!” I hissed. ‘ Move! 
Out! Come on; we'll stop 
it.’”’ 


We got out, and Boba and 
I led the way across the 
ground diagonally towards the 
larger village, with the District 
Commissioner and my driver 
just behind. One idea only 
kept going through my brain. 
Why had not I got a police 
whistle ? If only I could blow 
one, surely the whole show 
would stop—yet it did not 
strike me to borrow one. 

There was an astonishing 
technique ; there were obvious 
niceties in the battle. There 
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were rules and tactics which 
could only have been evolyeg 
from vast experience of boy. 
and-arrow fighting unencum. 
bered with shields. Every man 
was lighter on his feet and 
more on his toes than anyone 
I had seen in a boxing-ring; 
at that time I did not realise 
why. 

My feet moved me on slowly; 
for as I got near I realised J 
had no plan; I had banked 
on their stopping when they 
saw ‘ Government’ approach- 
ing. And then, as we got 
very near, the sides started to 
draw apart to the villages at 
each end of the ground, which 
to me were the goal or behind- 
lines. I called out ; men saun- 
tered past with their bows 
strung and an arrow fitted. I 
motioned to the first, who had 
been the wing man in the fight 
for some time, to throw his 
bow and arrow on the ground; 
quite calmly he did so. The 
sides had melted but not run 
away; the headman of the 
village came up with his shin 
bleeding; more men _ with 
arrows still being fingered in 
their bows came round; I 
motioned them to put them 
on the ground—fortunately 
they either did so or turned 
away from me in a lofty way 


and went to their huts. I - 


noticed one warrior who hap- 
pened also to have a spear 
stride magnificently past me, 
throw his spear at the roof of 
his twkl, in which it quivered 
gaily, walk up to his twkl house 
and toss his bow over the spear, 
leaving them balanced, spit on 
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the ground, and come back to 
listen to what was going to 
happen. The District Com- 
missioner was there, and there 
was my driver standing at a 
respectful distance. 

“ Fadlalla,” I called to him, 
“go and bring the car right up 
to us, but don’t get out; stay 
in it °—it seemed a good way 
of disengaging ourselves if we 
did not want to stay. 

Men clustered round; we 
were told the cause of the fight 
through Boba, who was now 
an armed translator, and the 
District Commissioner started 
listing names of ringleaders. I 
took a stroll into the huts ten 
yards away. Beautifully clean, 
with mud floors: a lesson 
in cleanliness to any Northern 
Sudan village. 

Under the shade alongside a 
hut was a youth lying on the 
ground with blood coming from 
his thigh. A couple of pretty 
girls by him stared into space, 
though watching. A man 
reached up for a straw from 
the thatching, poked about 
with it in the wound, made a 
neat incision with a knife, 
and then with native pincers 
started fiddling inside to try to 
withdraw the broken arrow- 
head. Not a bead of per- 
spiration on the youth; not 
a word or look of encourage- 
ment from his pretty girl 
friends ; just stillness. I went 
on to a shady tree under which 
were about twenty men; not 
a word, as they attended to a 
chest wound. Old folk were 
moving about as though noth- 
ing had happened ; it seemed 
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that to them all was normal. 
But an unnatural stillness hung 
over the village. 

I went back to the District 
Commissioner, who was finish- 
ing his list of names. ‘“‘ Head- 
man,’’ said he, “ call the man 
Bilal, the cause of the fight.’ 
I suggested that it might be 
better to ask Bilal if he wanted 
to come along rather than 
demand him; we were in no 
position to support a definite 
order for his presence. 

It transpired that he had 
fled to the forest. The District 
Commissioner listed those under 
the tree and told Boba to 
remain with the headman, 
who was head of both villages, 
collect those on the list, and 
bring all in on the lorry which 
he would send back. We 
motored off. 

What did it all mean ? 

We civilised peoples a few 
years back met with trident 
and net for plaudits from girl 
friends, and to win a laurel 
wreath ; we went out to slay 
dragons for fun and to rescue 
beautiful maidens; we tilted 
in the ring for a smile and a 
féte-day prize. In this 
twentieth century we risk 
broken necks in point-to-points ; 
broken noses in the ring; 
broken collar-bones, with sides 
equalised to fifteens. 

White men go out into the 
wilds after big game. A hand- 
ful of Sudanese, armed only 
with spears, will hunt a lion 
from his den. ‘Sport’ covers 
a multitude of risks. Was 
this bow-and-arrow fight and 
the many bow-and-arrow fights 
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in the district a means of 
exercise, a letting off of steam, 
sport in excelsis ? 

The cause of this fight turned 
on an established marriage 
custom. Disappointed young 
suitors absent themselves from 
@ marriage feast, and a girl 
realises her success by the 
number of absentees. The 
honeymoon, which lasts eight 
days, is spent in the greatest 
privacy. Bilal from the larger 
village had more than absented 
himself from the marriage feast. 
He had asked the young bride 
from the smaller village to be 
at home on the third night of 
the honeymoon to take a last 
tearful farewell. He had been 
seen outside the bride’s house. 

I noticed that most of those 
fighting were well painted up 
for the fray; the fight at 
9 A.M. had not started when 
the lorry had passed at perhaps 
8 A.M. Bilal was not likely to 
have been seen so late in the 
morning. There must have 
been certain preliminaries ; 
some form of challenge. 

Perhaps the fight had been 
fixed to start at a certain 
time ; perhaps one man had 
gone out and shouted a chal- 
lenge ; but it had surely been 
expected, or why the excess of 
war-paint ? 

Many of the maidens wore 
the same paint—a greasy red 
mixture—and looked more than 
usually spruce. In the fight 
we had settled the previous 
day the girls had obviously 
egged the men on to fight. 

We had breakfast; I left 
the District Commissioner to 
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his labours, but thirsting fo, 
information at my next halt 
I gathered people of the tribe 
which I had seen fighting. The 
answer to my first question 
did not convince me that my 
idea of fighting and chancing 
death as a healthy exercise or 
sport was altogether wrong, 
All bow-and-arrow fights, I wag 
told, are undertaken in ager, 
a8 a serious business, Anger 
was the word used in explana- 
tion ; cooler fighters could not 
be imagined. 

It was the ‘anger’ of the 
British Tommy calmly sniping 
at the German in Flanders! 
And I was to learn that shoot- 
ing a man in the back would 
also that 
the fight might be broken off 
without great disgrace, some- 
what as a tea interval might 
be taken with Bradman at 99 
and Larwood bowling. 

I asked why sides appeared 
to set to partners, each man 
dancing up from his village to 
meet an opponent, and then 
prancing in front of each other. 
Why not shoot quickly before 
being shot ? If one man oppo- 
site another is in range, then 
the other is in range, I re- 
marked, feeling logical. The 
longer the delay in shooting, 
the more the danger. Although 


I had seen the fight as froma . 


touch-line and later as from 
a referee’s standpoint, I had 
not spotted the tactics. I was 
as innocent of knowledge as a 
spectator at the Oval who 
thinks Hobbs pats the ground 
to damp the worms’ curiosity. 

It appeared that opponents 
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do not shoot at the. man 
immediately in front ; but they 
have to watch him as a hawk. 
The boxer-panther agility, the 
constant springing on the toes, 
enables 2 man to leap aside 
gnd avoid an arrow. (Arrows 
seem to be fired at not more 
than 50 yards, and the shorter 
the range the better.) But a 
man cannot avoid the arrow he 
does not see. 

Gradually two lines form, 
put not in any exact alignment, 
and face each other, each man 
watching his opposite number 
against whom he has pranced 
in to the fight), but equally 
watching the man on the right 
and left of the opponent facing 
him, for it is they who are 
either his mark or he theirs. 
The arrow that finds its mark 
comes from a flank. 

Immediately an arrow is fired 
the firer dances backwards out 
of range whilst he refits another 
alTOw. 

Men can leave the field of 
battle and then after a short 
pause prance in again. There 
isno shouting ; all is an intense 
silence except for the attractive 
ping of the bow. Men saunter 
off the battlefield for a breather 
in much the same manner as a 
young man walks to a chair 
after a dance ; and it would be 
hitting below the belt to fire at 
a man’s back. 

A warrior will, when oppor- 
tunity offers, pick up _ his 
spent arrow after it has missed 
its mark. Girls enter the arena 
and pick up arrows or hand an 
arrow to their man_ friend ; 
they sometimes get hit. I had 
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noticed a group of ten maidens 
standing outside one of the 
villages watching the fight; 
I did not hear them shout- 
ing encouragements or lu-luing, 
but obviously their presence 
was an incentive to the young 
men to continue the fight. 

There is no avalanche of 
arrows through the air; firing 
is ‘deliberate,’ not ‘ rapid.’ 
A man generally has eight or 
ten arrows with him. There 
seemed to be no spent arrows 
left on the battlefield; they 
had all been gathered in during 
the battle or as the fight died 
down. 

The arrows, some 3 feet 
6 inches long, are bamboo 
shaft, ebony pointed, and with- 
out feathers. For battles the 
points have a white powdered 
appearance, which is supposed 
to be poison, but men are 
unlucky to die from slight 
wounds from such _ so-called 
poisoned arrows. The ebony 
points are from 12 to 14 inches 
long, and are snicked through 
with notches at inch intervals 
for about 6 inches from the 
extreme point; the point thus 
snaps off and remains in the 
wound. A bow is about 6 feet 
6 inches in length. 

A wounded man leaves the 
battlefield. Should a man 
drop on the field there is a 
rush, and everyone shoots an 
arrow into him as he lies dying ; 
each firer thus has the satisfac- 
tion of having killed a man. 
I did not see this happen, so 
do not know if the side of the 
man hit withdraws during the 
ceremony. In the fight which 
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we had gone down to investi- 
gate one of the men killed 
was reported to have had one 
hundred arrows in him. 


The men of the tribe are 
nude and well-built; the 
maidens wear a little apron 
about a foot square; married 
ladies wear an apron behind as 
well as in front. 

Men and women shave off 
all hair. I was told that one 
lady whose head of hair was 
like that of a Japanese doll 


had been very ill, and that oyj. 
tom ordained that she should 
let her hair grow until she wag 
well; that after she had pro. 
pitiated the spirits with certain 
sacrifices she would be able to 
have her head shaved again. 
The Baruns of the old 

Land are wealthy folk in thege 
hard times—pigs, hens, plump 
goats, fat cattle, hunting, ang 
fishing. No wonder that, at 
times, they get above then. 
selves, and seek a little harm- 
less diversion ! 


QUEEN ARAWEILO. 


BY MAJOR 


A glance at the map reveals 
that the unattractive British 
Somaliland coast runs almost 
parallel with that of Southern 
Arabia, from east to west, and 
that the main Kafila or caravan 
routes into the interior strike 
southwards. There are three 
ports: Berbera in the centre, 
Laskhorai on the eastern or 
Burreh side, Zeila on the west- 
ern or Galbeit side. All trade 
passes through Aden, some 145 
miles distant from Zeila. 

In racial characteristics, al- 
though all but the Zeila towns- 
men call themselves Somalis, 
the peoples who inhabit the 
Zeila, or Galbeit, area are 
markedly different from those 
who live in the Burreh area. 
Centuries ago Sheikh Saad-ud- 
din, the Arab, established him- 
self on an island five miles 
north of Zeila, built a town 


_H. RAYNE. 


from which he operated against 
the Gallas, who lived then on 
the mainland, and drove such 
of them as survived, and were 
not made slaves, into what is 
now Abyssinian territory. The 
ruins of his town, called by 
his name, form a fitting monu- 
ment to his memory. His his- 
tory is well known, and doe 
not enter into this story. 

The main geographical fea- 
ture of Zeila District is the 
steep forbidding escarpment 
that runs roughly parallel with 
the coast. Between Zeila port 
and the escarpment lies the 
thirsty maritime plain, sixty 
miles of desolation, in places a 
waste of sand, in others 4 
nightmare of black rounded 
boulders. Above the escarp- 
ment one comes out on to & 
comparatively cool but desper- 
ately uninviting plateau. All 
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these areas are remarkable for 
a dearth of timber and, 


icularly in the plain, a 
low rainfall. The inhabitants, 
except for a few traders and 
people of mixed origin living 
jn Zeila, are nomadic breeders 
of cattle, sheep, goats, and 
camels — particularly camels, 
pecause under prevailing con- 
ditions, these products of the 
desert are vital to the life of 
the community. 

We had crossed the Zeila 
plain and were painfully climb- 
ing towards the crest of the 
escarpment, when Haji Musa 
Fara pointed to a thicket of 
euphorbia on the false plateau, 
just above the track. 

“ Amud.’’ 

“ Amud what, Haji? ”’ 

“ An old town, Sahib, built 
by the old people.” 

Any place in the whole 
world less likely to conceal an 
old town, in which to find a 
town, in which to build a town, 
less likely to support the in- 
habitants of even the tiniest 
village, I could not conceive ; 
nor did I fail to say as much. 
After all, I was the District 
Commissioner and had never 
heard of such a place. 

But, as he himself indig- 
nantly protested, Haji Musa 
was not a man ‘to pull the 
Sahib’s leg’; nor was it a 
dificult matter to ascertain if 
he spoke the truth. Up there 
we climbed. 

Haji was right; inside the 
thicket lay the ruins of what 
had once been a town. Walls 
of stone set in mortar, some of 
them fifteen to twenty feet 
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high; everywhere we at- 
tempted to penetrate that dense 
mass of euphorbia on the side 
from which we made our first 
essay were walls, stone walls, 
well built, unclimbable, plumb 
walls against which to bump 
my incredulous head. 

“Let us try another side, 
Sahib.” 

Out we came and made a 
cast around, with no better 
success. Obviously, supersti- 
tion or some equally potent 
reason kept the place free from 
wandering Somali herdsmen ; 
no recent tracks existed nor 
any indication that cattle had 
ever sought shade or shelter, 
so scarce in the locality, beneath 
the trees. 

On that, my first, visit to 
Amud I carried away nothing 
but scratches and as much 
information as has been set 
down above. And because dis- 
cretion forbade digging and 
systematic exploration (I could 
never ascertain in what degree 
of veneration, or of supersti- 
tion, the old town was regarded 
by Somalis), subsequent visits 
furnished only what may be 
contained within a few para- 
graphs. 

In the first place, the town 
had not fallen gradually into 
decay. There had been an 
orderly and simultaneous evac- 
uation by people who enter- 
tained some intention of return- 
ing—every door and window 
had been carefully sealed with 
stone and mortar. 

To my mind, the houses 
might well have been con- 
structed, and the streets laid 
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out, by men who built Zanzi- 
bar, or Harrar. But the smaller 
houses, all two-roomed, were 
of uniform plan—two interior 
walls, at right angles, set against 
a back corner of the shell, form- 
ing one small, inner, rectangular 
chamber that opened on to a 
larger L-shaped outer room. 

The mortar that bound the 
stones was of superior quality, 
lime and sand ; walls had been 
plastered, inside and out, and 
the plaster had set like cement ; 
in places it had been used for 
floors. 

The streets were narrow and 
well graded, the houses, possibly 
for reasons of defence, crowded 
and joining. The principal build- 
ing might well have been a 
mosque, and was furnished 
with a large masonry water- 
tank set within the walls below 
the level of the ground. The 
foundations of a guard or 
customs house lay a few hun- 
dred yards clear of what ap- 
peared to be the main entrance 
to the town. There was a 
cemetery near the principal 
building; the graves, marked 
by plain stone, pointed east 
and west. Within them, pos- 
sibly, lies the answer to a 
riddle that has not yet been 
solved. 

The fruits of such search as 
I was able to make among the 
ruins were meagre—a few pots- 
herds (some gilded crudely); a 
curious button, only one, fash- 
ioned from indigenous shaly 
rock, threaded with an inch of 
gold wire; a piece of timber, 
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possibly a door lintel, that 
answered a shattering blow 
with an overpowering scent of 
cedar. 

During the 
following my first visit to 
Amud that I worked in Zeils 
District, I sought to extract 
information or clues that I 
felt the naturally secretive 
natives could furnish. 

“ Amud? Yes, we know 
Amud, Sabib.”’ 

‘Who lived there? Have 
you Somalis no stories about 
the people ? ”’ 

“The ‘Old People,’ the 
Harla; we know not whence 
they came nor whither they 
went. They had a Queen.” 

“ What was her name ?” 

“ Araweilo. She was a great 
warrior, and her people with- 
stood the pagan invaders from 
the east until Sherlahgamahdi’s 
daughter was burned.” 

“ And why did they burn 
gubadi } Sherlahgamahdi ?”’ 

‘“‘ She could see farther than 
the others: perhaps as far as 
a European with his telescope. 
So they stood her on the 
pinnacle of Mount Sau. When 
the pagans planned a night 
attack she always saw them 
approach the point they had 
chosen to strike from. Follow- 
ing many failures, they became 
wise as to the manner in which 
their attempts at a night sur- 
prise were frustrated ! ”’ 

“And did her own people 
burn her because of that ? ” 

“No. It was because one 
evening she reported that she 
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nad seen nothing all day but 
the jungle moving !”” 

“ And did she see the jungle 
moving 9 ? 

“No. She saw a party of 
the enemy carrying boughs 
and foliage cut from the jungle 
—a ruse. Before the next 
day came the old people were 
taken by surprise and so broken 
that they burned gubadi Sher- 
lahgamahdi and went away, 
we do not know where. Why 
does the Sahib keep on ques- 
tioing us? By Allah! nobody 
alive today knows any more 
than that!” 

So they would have me 
believe. 

Once on my last visit to 
Amud I was questioned myself. 

“ What does the Sahib him- 
self think these people did 
here ? ” 

“They may have mined.’ 

“ For what ? ” 

“ Diamonds.” 

Every Somali knows that 
the diamond is a priceless gem. 
A few moments later I was 
being pestered for an opinion 
on bright pebbles, fragments of 
crystallised quartz and what- 
not. I told the fortune hunters 
that, as the diamond was the 
hardest stone I knew, they 
might make their own test with 
the hammer I happened to be 
carrying on my camel. 

I never saw that hammer 
again. As I rode away, it was 
being used, when not the centre 
of a rough-and-tumble for pos- 
session, to shatter anything 
that had a sparkle : who knows 
if a diamond or two passed 
undetected amongst all the 
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rubbish that 
smithereens ? 

And as I left Amud I knew 
only this much more than has 
been recorded above concerning 
the ‘Old People’ who once 
lived in the dead town. By 
the side of a path where it 
runs through a confusion of 
black boulders, between French 
and British Somaliland, lie two 
great mounds of stone. As the 
Somali women pass these, each 
throws her stone on one of the 
mounds and cries: “ Araweila, 
may you burn in hell until the 
rights of which you deprived us 
are restored !’’ 

And should a man pass there 
he will throw a stone and a 
curse on the other: “ Ara- 
weilo, burn for ever !'”’ 

Sometimes, should they pass 
together, a man and wife will 
quarrel about what they have 
just done. 

Only that much more did I 
know. But a man waited at 
the wells below—where my 
kafila had already halted to 
fill our water barameels pre- 
paratory to crossing the ter- 
rible maritime plain between 
there and Zeila—a man who 
was to tell me more, 


it welted to 


Midnight. 

The baggage camels grumbled 
and fidgeted as I watched 
Fatuma, the wife of Police- 
corporal Hersi, roll her baby 
in a cloth, swing it to her back, 
and knot the cloth across her 
breasts. 

Buralleh Robleh, inspecting 
the loads, turned to address 
Fatuma sharply: “Go up to 
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the head of the line and stay 
there.”” Then to the head syce 
he called: “Look after this 
woman.” 

‘¢ And who are you ? ” Bural- 
leh called to a slinking form 
that stole stealthily after 
Fatuma as she moved forward. 
‘“‘ Halt, I say, who are you ? ” 

“T am a priest, and a 
servant of God.’ 

“Well! Mullah and servant 
of God though you may be, I 
want to look at you.” 

An officious policeman ran 
to drag the form from the 
shadow of the camels into the 
light of a camp fire. One by 
one the syces left their beasts 
to join in the excitement and 
make a noise. Babble, babble, 
babble ! 

“This Sheiba is too frail to 
cross the ban! in the khareef.* 
He will fall by the road and 
perish. What is his tribe? 
By Allah, he will cry and beg 
for our water! Does he know 
that the khareef will come 
with the sun to cover the track 
with sand? That then he 
could not see a man ten paces 
distant and would not hear him 
shout? Does he know? .. .” 

“More than that I know,” 
came a calm and dignified 
voice; “I am not of your 
tribe, and so, muslimin though 
ye be, I must appeal to your 
Sahib ! ” 

And the Sahib, because he 
noted the frailty and age of 
this Mullah and servant of 
God, reluctantly promised safe 
escort across the terrible plain. 


“ God will reward you!” 

I shrugged my shoulders im. 
patiently and ordered the old 
man to the head of the line of 
camels, telling him to be careful 
that he stayed there by the 
woman’s side. 

The kafila disappeared into 
the night. 

Two hours later, mounted 
on riding camels, my inter. 
preter and I followed the 
baggagers. 

Shuffle, swish ! Shuffle, swish, 
swish ! With slithering strides, 
their long necks thrusting like 
steam pistons, the trotting 
camels covered the miles. At 
daybreak we overhauled a 
weary Fatuma trudging 
patiently towards the new 
camping - place, now within 
sight. 

“Why are you behind ? ” 

‘* As the camp was near and 
I was tired, they allowed me 
to rest.’ 

A moment later we catch 
the Mullah ; he, too, is alone. I 
dismount to remonstrate—for- 
tunately the khareef is late 
today or this old man and the 
woman who follows might easily 
have lost the track. But the 
rising sun catches my eye and 
distracts my attention. Far 
away in the eastern sky a riot 
of colours heralds the approach- 
ing gale of sand-laden wind one 
expects at this time of year. 

“Why does the Sahib look 
at the sky ? ’’—my interpreter 
was in a chatty mood. 

I remained silent. 

“Somalis never look at the 








2 Ban=plain. - 


* Khareef= prevailing wind during the hot season. 
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red in the sky. They like to 
see black clouds that promise 
rain. It never rains at this 
time of year.” 

IL answered, ‘‘ When the white 
man wants rain he, too, re- 
joices to see the black clouds. 
Just now I look at those colours 
in the sky—do you not think 
they are beautiful ? ”’ 

“ A Somali sees nothing up 
there. After the rains, when 
the grass is lush, the animals 
sleek and fat, he loves to con- 
template his herds; among 
them he finds all the beauty 
be seeks. A Somali would say 
that the Sahib at this moment 
is wasting his time.” 

The Mullah spoke. ‘“ That 
Somali woman,’’ he pointed as 
Fatuma, cheered by the prox- 
imity of the camp, the child 
now at her breast, went swing- 
ing by—* that Somali woman 
finds more beauty in the child 
she carries than any man ever 
saw in his herds; more than 
the Sahib could make her see 
in the sky.”’ 

Fatuma, despite the dust 
that covered her, was comely 
and goed to look upon; but 
the interpreter cast one con- 
temptuous glance in her direc- 
tion, spat on the ground, 
and only ejaculated, ‘* Pah, 
women !”’ 

-“And_ yet,’’ reflected the 
old Mullah dreamily, ‘‘ and yet, 
once upon a time from the 
Gulf of Tajura to Las Khorai, 
and from the Gulf of Aden far 
back into the interior, this land 
was ruled by a woman.”’ 

At last! The story I was 
seeking. 
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‘* Are you hungry ? ’’ I asked 
the Mullah. 

“Both hungry and thirsty, 
Sahib ; I have neither food nor 
water. And I am old, and 
tired.” 

“Promise to tell me that 
woman’s story and you shall 
eat and drink your fill ; further, 
you shall cross the remainder 
of this ban riding comfortably 
on @ camel’s back.” 

“It is God’s will; the wind 
rises ; let the Sahib hasten to 
his tent. After prayer I shall 
follow to tell him the story. 
God is great, God is the greatest 
of all. Allah-ho Akbar!”’ 


A shrivelled old greybeard ; 
brown, burning, intelligent eyes 
deep-set in a wrinkled face ; 
hair and beard concealed under 
a dusty coloured cloth worn 
like a nun’s veil; the Mullah, 
servant of God, a man versed 
in the true Law, sat cross- 
legged on the floor of my tent 
to tell me the story of Queen 
Araweilo. 

“From Galbeit to Burreh 
the Somali hills were once 
clothed with forest. In those 
far-away days the land was 
blessed; rain fell regularly, 
the nullahs ran with water, 
grazing and food were plentiful. 
Here, to the Galbeit side, there 
came the Harla, where from 
only Allah but no living man 
knows. 

‘* They built the stone town 
the Sahib left yesterday ; they 
built other towns, too. They 
felled the trees, they cultivated 
the land, they did many things 
of which the Sahib shall hear. 
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And then they disappeared. 
They left nothing but a curse, 
the stones they built, and the 
story of Araweilo. 

“ Araweilo, Araweila her hus- 
band, their only child, a daugh- 
ter who bore one son called 
the Blind One, these are the 
people who enter into that 
story.”” The Mullah repeated 
the names, ticking them off on 
his fingers. ‘ And Araweilo 
was Queen of the Harla, the 
‘Old People,’ ” he added. 

“Before her marriage the 
Queen reflected long upon the 
cause of war. Resolving that 
it lay only in the turbulent 
spirit of the leading men, she 
could devise no better remedy 
than to reverse the conditions 
of men and women. The men 
could settle no serious matter 
without spilling blood, she 
reasoned, therefore she de- 
graded them to the level at 
which they kept their women, 
and gave them no further 
opportunity of settling any- 
thing at all. The women she 
planned to exalt above the 
men. 

“The men resisted; they 
were disarmed. The men still 
resisted ; Araweilo armed the 
women. The ways of God are 
inscrutable. The Queen who 
sought to prevent war and 
bloodshed could achieve her 
purpose with no other instru- 
ment than the sword. When 
she thought she had gained 
that purpose she dared not 
lay the sword down. 

‘¢ She was a great Queen, and 
in the end the men were forced 
to render an outward, but only 


outward, show of obedience, 
Underneath they were rebel- 
lious and perpetually planning 
her overthrow. 

“In these circumstances it 
was necessary to have every 
strong woman available for 
emergencies ; but some of them 
had babies, as Allah intended 
they should, and no woman 
can fight with a baby in her 
arms—no woman should fight 
at all. The Queen, being obliged 
to use her women, decreed that 
the fathers must now tend their 
own children. 

“ That was unwise. Against 
Araweilo the married women 
joined with their husbands. 
Hopeless! Supported by the 
virgins, she restored order at 
the cost of many lives. After- 
wards, @ woman who did more 
than give her baby the breast 
was severely punished. 

“Then there was trouble 
about the meat: because the 
men’s privilege to take for 
themselves the choicest joints, 
allowing the women only the 
scraggy necks, the lean fore- 
quarters, and all the inferior 
meat, went with all their other 
privileges to the women. 

“ Araweila, the most hand- 
some among the Harla men, 
and secretly their leader, in- 
trigued always to break the 
Queen’s prestige. Knowing this, 
she tried in many clever ways to 
discredit him. 

“For instance, there grows 
in the jungle a sweet edible 
fruit, the keri berry. When 
the fruit was ripe Araweila 
ordered his men to saddle the 
camels and go load them with 
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the berries. As they were 
making ready, the Queen came 
among them and cried— 

«é Remove the packs, and 
the ropes, and the saddle-bags 
from your animals.’ 

“When this was done and 
the camels’ backs were bare, 
she said: ‘ Now go and harvest 
your berries; and should one 
of you carry a rope, or a bag, 
or place anything whatsoever 
save a berry on his camel’s back, 
that one will forfeit his life.’ 

“They thought the Queen 
was mad; they protested ; 
they reasoned. They wasted 
their words: bil esh! bil esh! 
useless, hopeless! The Queen 
had spoken. 

“The men set out, Araweila 
at their head. He led them to 
a water-hole near the trees 
they sought to rob of fruit, 
and bade them make their 
camels roll in the mud. When 
the camels rose their backs 
were caked; their owners 
quickly gathered the berries, 
stuck them on, and marvelled 
at the wisdom of their leader. 

“On its return the party 
was met by the Queen, who had 
brought her head women to 
laugh and jeer: she was not 
pleased by what she saw. 
‘Hidden among ye,’ she ad- 
dressed the fruit gatherers, ‘ is 
one of great cunning; it is 
meet that he should stand by 
his Queen’s side in the Council. 
Name him!’ 

“But in that party there 
was not a man to betray 
Araweila. 

“So living people talk today 
about Queen Araweilo: there 
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are many, many stories. A 
man will relate the tale of the 
berries, and a woman will 
answer how the Queen washed 
her hands. 

“When the Queen saw how 
the men had frustrated her 
she ordered that none of the 
camels that carried the fruit 
should leave the enclosure until 
she had finished washing her 
hands. She washed one finger 
each day, and the camels had 
to wait ten days until she had 
done. And during those ten 
days their owners had to gather 
and carry in on their own backs 
enough forage to keep the 
animals alive. 

“In time the Queen was 
married to Araweila, and bore 
a daughter. And this daughter 
gave birth to a son. 

“While her grandson was 
still a child the Queen dreamed 
he would be responsible for 
her untimely death: further, 
she saw, a8 did all other 
observers, that he promised to 
grow into a strong and great 
leader, and decided it would 
be wise to have him put to 
death. From this fate the 
child was saved by the frantic 
prayers of his mother. But 
Araweilo caused his eyes to be 
put out, and he was afterwards 
known as the Blind One. 

“The years passed and the 
Blind One grew to manhood. 
Suddenly from out the East 
came an invasion of pagans, 
army following army. From 
every side the Harla were 
pressed back to their chief 
town, Amud; the Queen, to 
save that last place left to her, 
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re-armed her men, fought a 
great battle, and routed the 
enemy, who fied north towards 
the sea. 

‘“‘Then she led her army in 
pursuit, nor did she halt until 
near the border between the 
black and white Aysa. There 
she made a camp and rested 
her people. In that camp 
Araweila led his blind grandson 
by night to its northern flank, 
placing a spear in one of his 
hands and a lion-skin in the 
other. Facing the Blind One 
southwards, Araweila said— 

“<¢Tf you advance you will 
come upon the tent of the 
Queen who had your eyes put 
out. Between you and her 
there are a thousand camels. 
It is meet that you be the 
instrument of Divine vengeance 
upon a wicked woman: how 
say you?’ 

“The Blind One answered 
that he was afire to serve God 
for such a purpose, and, directed 
by Araweila, advanced towards 
the Queen’s tent, drumming the 
lion-skin with the spear: 
Ku-du-foh!+ Ku-du-foh! The 
camels, stampeded by the noise, 
terrified by the scent from the 
skin, trampled upon Araweilo’s 
tent. Ku-du-foh! Ku-du-foh! 
The Blind One stumbled on, 
came upon the Queen as she 
lay grievously hurt crying upon 
the ground, and plunged the 
spear into her side. 

“In such manner departed 
from this life a woman whose 
name has never been forgotten. 
God have mercy upon her, 
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“ Araweila did not survive 
his wife one day. He was 
seized and stoned to death by 
the dead Queen’s bodyguard of 
virgins. Nobody suspected the 
Blind One, and he wisely did 
not interfere to save his grand- 
father. As the women fren- 
ziedly cast stone after stone 
on the bleeding body of Ara- 
weila, the men retaliated by 
doing a8 much to the body of 
the Queen. 

“So it was. The Sahib 
knows now the story of the 
two great mounds that lie 
one each side of the Aysa 
track. He and I are men of 
ripe age and sound under- 
standing, and may each, ac- 
eording to his own judgment, 
decide how much truth there is 
in that tale. 

“ Queen Araweilo’s death was 
followed by a period of peace. 
No leader, male or female, 
stood forth to uphold her 
policy, and men and women 
returned to the places that 
Almighty God created them to 
fil. What was in dispute 
the Blind One judged wisely 
and justly, favouring neither 
side. 

“The matter of the meat 
was settled in this wise : twenty 
slaughtered animals were cut 
up and divided into two por- 
tions. From these, twenty 
paces distant, twenty women 
were instructed to choose that 
which pleased them best. They 
saw one portion was small and 
the other large ; that the lesser 
lacked the fat under which the 
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greater Was hidden. They chose 
the greater. 

“Beneath the fat they found 
the scraggy necks, the lean 
fore-quarters, and the inferior 
meat; and from then, until 
this day, women within this 
land have accepted these, to- 
gether with the rich fat, as 
their share from the slaughtered 
animals. 

“The women pleaded that 
gs the father was jointly re- 
sponsible with the mother for 
the children the work of tend- 
ing them should not revert 
solely to the woman. The 
Blind One ruled that no son of 
man could advise regarding 
that matter. He said, “‘ Let a 
child cry for succour, and Allah 
alone will instruct who is to 
relieve it.” That question was 
never raised again. 

“The pagans returned. 
Army followed army, ’oll + upon 
‘oll. Kudufoh! Kudufoh! dilei, 
dei! striking at the Harla, 
slaying them, reducing and 
weakening them; out of all 
that confusion and bloodshed 
came no clear account of what 
actually happened. The Sahib 
has seen what remains of Amud, 
has walked its deserted streets 
and entered into the empty 
houses. He knows what he has 
read therein. 

“ And the Sahib asks what 
in my own heart I believe con- 
cerning the story I have told ? 
I believe that the hills were 
once clothed with forest, that 
the nullahs ran with waiter, 
that the soil, rich then as it is 
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barren now, was tilled by a 
people called the Harla whose 
Queen was Araweilo. That the 
name Araweilo was a seed; 
that the seed grew into a tree, 
fruited and begat many others. 

‘Among the Zeila there 
exists one tribe, calling itself 
the Harla, that claims to be 
descended from the old people. 
I am a Harla.”’ 

The old man fell into a 
reverie; I sat quietly watch- 
ing him. Still the khareef 
held off. Outside, Fatuma, 
the wife of Corporal Hersi, 
pounding rice in a wooden 
mortar, was singing— 


“TI strike, you strike, dilei, dilei!”’ 


The Mullah bestirred himself. 
“You have earned your re- 
ward,’”’ I gently reminded him, 
hoping he would go. 

“* And will the Sahib himself 
see that I receive in full what 
he promised?” he inquired 
anxiously. 

“‘T shall come now and pay 
the first instalment.”’ 

“Thanks be to Almighty 
God. The Sahib’s men and I 
are not of the same tribe.” 

So we went out from the 
tent. Next morning we trav- 
elled safely together for the 
last time over that surface of 
the Zeila Ban which lay between 
us and our destination. The 
Mullah died a few weeks later : 
I was shortly afterwards trans- 
ferred to another colony, and 
have since retired from the 
colonial service. I felt certain 
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I should hear no more about 
Amud or the old _ people. 
But... 


There lies on my desk, as I 
write, a copy of ‘ East Africa,’ 
dated 7th February 1935, 
opened at the appropriate page. 
I read— 


‘“ Mysterious SOMALILAND 
RUINS. 


“There were five pages of 
photographs of East African 
interest in the ‘ Illustrated 
London News ’ of 26th January, 
three of giraffes in Tanganyika, 
-and two of the ruined stone- 
walled towns of Somaliland. 

“Dr John Parkinson, who 
led the British Museum Dino- 
saur Expedition to East Africa 
in 1927 .. . supplied eight 
excellent photographs illustrat- 
ing the remnants of ruined 
houses and towns which remain 
almost the sole relics of for- 
gotten builders in Somaliland, 
from whence they were driven, 
he believes, by failure of the 
water supply. 

“The lake at Eik shrank, 
the rivers at Amud and Abassa 
dwindled to the all but dry 
channels they are today; the 
plains, once clothed in fields 
of maize and millet, grew in- 
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exorably arid ; the cattle died,” 


he writes. ‘“‘ The people who 
had come from the north moved 
on, the road was closed behind 
them ; they moved on, and go 
remained one of the unsolved 
riddles of the Africa of today. 
“Impelled forward, they 
looked back, remembering 
stories of the days when 4a 
great river ran below Amud, 
when the flats before Gorgab 
were green with crops, when 
the stronghold of Abassa was 
alive with men and worshippers, 
and the stately caravans of 
slaves and women from the 
highlands of Abyssinia filed 
down to Eik, to Magelleh Hun, 
to the craft awaiting them in 


-the harbour of Berbera. All 


that had gone for ever.” ... 

It is my opinion that the 
‘ stately caravans ’ of those far- 
away days filed down to Zeila 
(not Berbera), the Aulites of 
the ancients, the port of the 
ancient kingdom of Axium, a 
port that until the establish- 
ment of Jibuti in 1884 (and 
for some years afterwards) still 
served the comparatively civil- 
ised peoples who to this day 
inhabit Abyssinia, the hinter- 
land beyond Somaliland. Are 
there descendants of Queen 
Araweilo’s subjects among those 
peoples today ? 
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